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Kirxe’s Horse was allowed only 
a brief respite from the labours of 
campaign. It had scarcely settled 
down in its summer quarters when 
orders were received to be ready to 
march on active service with the 
first break of cold weather; and a 
few days before the appointed time, 
its commandant returned from the 
hills quite set up again by his visit, 
as active as ever, plunging eagerly 
into all the business of regimental 
equipment. In reply to Yorke’s 
inqgunies after Mrs, Falkland, he 
said that she too wasin excellent 
health and spirits. Yorke of course 
expressed his pleasure at this, hard- 
ly knowing whether he was really 
gratified to hear it—he had pictured 
her as pensive, though resigned, and 
yearning for sympathy—and ob- 
served, for want of something better 
to say, that the events at the Re- 
sidency, and especially the death 
of her husband so soon after their 
marriage, must have been a great 
shock ; to which Kirke replied that 
she had pretty well got over that. 
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“ Marriage, you see,” he went on to 
say, “must be a different sort of 
thing from an ordinary love-affair, 
when a woman marries a man so 
much older than herself. It was 
hardly to be expected that my 
cousin should be very long getting 
over the loss of Falkland, poor fel- 
low. By the way, she is never tired 
of talking about you, and can’t say 
too much in your praise.” Notwith- 
standing the pleasure this remark 
gave him, something in Kirke’s hard 
way of talking jarred on -Yorke’s 
feelings; and yet, he asked himself, 
what could he wish more than that 
she should have forgotten her first 
love? Was not that exactly what 
he was hoping for? There was 
little more said between them about 
Olivia. Kirke wa#a reserved man 
on private affairs; and Yorke, not 
being sure if Olivia had told her 
cousin that she was in correspond- 
ence with him, did not mention it 
himself. 

The regiment now marched south- 
wards, six hundred strong, the vacan- 
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cies having been more than filled 
up with picked recruits, equipped 
now as lancers, with three addition- 
al subaltern officers, all promising 
young fellows eager to distinguish 
themselves, and the whole body, 
men and horses, in splendid order. 
But this campaign, although labo- 
rious and fatiguing, was not produc- 
tive of much in the way of hard fight- 
ing. The enemy’s spirit was now 
broken, and the principal duty of 
the cavalry was to wear them down, 
to follow up the roving bands which 
still kept the field from place to 
place, giving no rest until they 
should be all cut up or dispersed. 
This work, which fell mainly to the 
cavalry, was calculated to try men’s 
power of endurance,.as well as the 
officers’ intelligence ; but only one 
incident of the campaign shall be 
here mentioned, as it nearly occa- 
sioned at the time a quarrel between 
Yorke and his commanding officer, 
and led afterwards to serious conse- 
quences. 

It was on the evening of a day 
marked by the surprise of a large 
body of the enemy, horse and foot, 
who had been followed up during a 
forced march persevered in for many 
days with only brief halts; the 
enemy had broken up after a slight 
struggle,and a destructive pursuit had 
been maintained all the afternoon, 
the pursuers indulging to the full 
the passion for taking life inherent 
in most human hearts, till the gene- 
‘ral in command, a man who seeined 
never to know what fatigue was 
himself, was fain to order a halt, the 
infantry being far behind, and the 
horses of the cavalry dead beat. 
Kirke’s Horse were encamped for 
the night in front of the scattered 
column on a bare spot of ground 
interspersed with scanty bushes ; and 
Kirke and Yorke, with one native 
officer and an orderly, were riding 
slowly along the front inspecting 
the pickets, when Kirke’s quick 


eye detected some object behind a 
bush a little way in advance, and 
he rode towards it followed by the 
others. It proved to be a deserted 
palanquin, apparently, from the 
elaborate external gilding, belong- 
ing to a person of rank, After 
looking at it for a few moments, 
they were about to tur their 
horses’ heads backwards, when the 
orderly with the point of his lance 
suddenly pushed open one of the 
sliding doors, exposing a veiled 
figure sitting upright within. 

“ Holloa!” said Kirke, “some 
member of the zenana left behind 
Here’s a chance for you, Yorke— 
you might manage to console the 
lady, I daresay.” 

“She looks rather a stout party,” 
replied Yorke ; “ probably an ancient 
of days. What on earth are we to 
do with this poor old beebee? We 
can’t leave her here to die in the 
jungle.” 

“Tt isn’t a beebee at all, sahib,” 
said the native officer, a swagger- 
ing young Patan, in his own lan- 
guage, who, catching the word bee- 
bee, had guessed the ndture of the 
remark ; aud stooping down he pulled 
aside the shawl in which the face 
of the figure was enveloped, and 
displayed the features of a stout 
elderly man. “The shaw! will suit 
me,” he continued, whisking it off 
and placing it in front of his saddle. 
“ And here’s another for me,” said 
the orderly, fishing up on the point 
of his lance the end of another 
shawl which was round the man’s 
body, and then pulling it off. As 
he did so, a small box fell out and 
rolled on the ground, the lid open- 
ing at thesame time. The contents 
seemed to be something white. 

The orderly dismounted and pick- 
ed the box up. He lifted the white 
substance off: it was cotton-wool, 
below which lay some ornaments set 
with stones, which glittered even 
in the twilight. 
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“ Jewels!” said the man, with a 
grin, holding the box up to his 
colovel, 

Kirke took it from him, and held 
it out so that Yorke could see the 
contents. There were several layers 
of cotton, and jewels, between each 
which seemed to be of value, 

“Perhaps there are some more 
things worth having — just see,” 
said Kirke to the man, who there- 
upon began to pull off the other gar- 
ments of the occupant of the palan- 
quin. He found a dagger with a 
jewelled hilt,some money rolled up in 
muslin round his waist, and a couple 
of gold drinking-vessels. Kirke told 
him to keep the money for himself, 
and to hand the dagger and vessels 
to the ressaldar ; and, so saying, put 
the case of jewels in his pocket. 

The captive meanwhile sat in the 
palanquin, holding up his joined 
hands in prayerful supplication, and 
constantly repeating the formula 


that Kirke was a protector of the 
poor and his father and mother. 
“ What is to be done with the 


rascal, sir?’ said the ressaldar to 
Kirke, in his own language, 

“Oh, we don’t want any pri- 
soners, of course,” said the colonel, 
ashe turned away and rode off; 
whereupon the ressaldar made a sign 
to the trooper, who, poising his 
lance for an instant as if to take aim, 
ran the man through the body as 
he still sat in the palkee with suppli- 
cating hands. The poor wretch fell 
back ¢ groaning and raising his arms 
as he writhed under the wound ; but 
the trooper, drawing out his lance 
from the body, with a grim smile 
drove it again through his chest, 
and, after a convulsive struggle, the 
body settled down into the stillness 
of death, 

“That man must have been some 
one of mark,” said Yorke to the 
colonel, as they rode away: “ would 
it not have been worth while bring- 
ing him in as a prisoner ?” 
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“The general would certainly 
have hung him .in the morning; 
besides, our fellows are too tired 
to be bothered with guarding pri- 
souers all night.” 

“ Well, I can run a pandy through 
with as much gusto as any man, in 
fair fight, but I am getting sick of 
this executioner’s business in cool 
blood after the battle; it is beastly 
work.” 

“Tt must be done, though,” said 
Kirke ; “the rogues have given 
enough trouble already, without be- 
ing allowed to get off free, and begin 
playing the mischief again.” 

“T suppose it is necessary, but 
it isn’t pleasant, and the looting 
part of itis not much nicer. I de- 
clare I felt little better than a Pin- 
daree robber when we were stripping 
that poor wretch. Happily one has 
the consolation of feeling that it is 
plundering for the benefit of the 
army generally, and only indirectly 
for one’s self. That haul we have just 
made may turn out to be a good 
one for the prize-fund.” 

Kirke did not reply at once. 
After a pause he said, “I don’t 
think it is expected that those who 
do all the work should hand in 
every trifle they pick up for the 
benefit of-a lot of fellows who are 
pottering about, taking things easily, 
in theerear,” 

“T don’t call jewellery a trifle.” 

“ Jewellery is a big word; I sup- 
pose there is about enough to make 
a couple of trinkets for our respec- 
tive lady-loves ;” and, as Kirke said 
this, he looked towards his com- 
panion, smiling, as if in jest, but 
looking also somewhat eager to see 
how he would receive the sugges- 
tion. ‘“ However,” he added, in a 
low tone—for they had reached the 
spot where the other officers were 
assembled—“ you ‘may leave me to 
make the report of the matter.” 

The mule which carried the light 
mess equipment of the regiment had 
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now come up, and a tin of English 
soup was already warming on the 
ire, while, the troopers around were 
preparing their frugal meal of corv- 
flour, or contentedly munching the 
parched grain they had brought 
wih them. The meal despatched, 
all who were not on duty lay down 
ou the ground without blanket or 
cloaks—for the baggage had not 
come up—almost too tired to smoke 
their cheroots before falling asleep. 

Next day Yorke spoke to his 
commanding officer, as they were 
riding along together, about the 
things taken the evening before, 
and said he supposed they would be 
given up to the prize-agents. 

“You don’t expect Futteh Khan 
and my orderly to disgorge the 
things I let them take?” said Kirke. 
“Their ideas on such points are not 
quite so nice as yours.’ And there 
was something of a sneer in the 
tone of his voice. 

“ No,” replied Yorke ; “ the things 
they took will be kept by them, 
of course. I was thinking of the 
jewels.” 

“My dear fellow, they are not 
worth making a fuss about. I sup- 
pose if you were to pick up an old 
pistol, or a trass-cutter’s pony to re- 
place the one you lost, you wouldn’t 
feel that you had done the rest of 
the army out of their rights.” 

“But that is different. 
jewels may be very valuable.” 

“ Not much in that way, I fancy ; 
but they are pretty little things, 
I admit, Look here,” continued 
Kirke,taking the box out of his breast- 
pocket and holding it out towards 
Yorke—“Jook here, Yorke; you 
would like to take your choice, 
wouldn’t you? Which will you 
have?’ And Kirke’s manner was 
such that it could not be said he 
was not speaking in jest, although 
it seemed as if he would certainly 
like to be taken at his word. 

But Yorke, looking straight be- 
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fore him over his horse’s head, 
merely waved away the offer, and 
said, “ You are joking, colonel, of 
course; I take it for granted that 
you intend to hand the jewels over 
to the prize-agent.” 

“Oh, of course,” replied the 
other, “I was only joking ;” but 
he could not conceal from his man- 
ner that he felt as if he had sus- 
tained a rebuff; and the silence 
which followed as they rode along 
was a little awkward on both sides. 

Both officers, however, had plenty 
of work to occupy their attention, 
and Yorke had ceased to think about 
the matter, when, a few weeks later, 
it was brought to his recollection. 

He was detached from headqrar- 
ters with one squadron of the regi- 
ment, at a station which had lately 
been reoccupied by the civil officers 
of Government. The last embers 
of the great conflagration were now 
extinguished, and the detachment 
was peacefully encamped on an open 


space before the town, expecting 
orders to go into summer quarters. 
One evening Yorke was sauntering 
through the camp inspecting the 
horses picketed in two lines before 
the troopers’ tents, while the _ressal- 


dar Futteh Khan attended him. 
The latter was dressed in his loose 
native garments, both of them 
being off duty and the inspection 
purely non-official, when Yorke 
noticed in his girdle the jewelled 
dagger which had been taken from 
the rebel in the palanquin. 

“That is a handsome dagger,” 
said Yorke in Hindustani, “and if 
those jewels are real it must be 
worth something.” 

“ Ah, sahib, these little stones 
are mere trifles,” replied the ressal- 
dar; “ it was the colonel sahib who 
carried off the loot. They say that 
man whom we found in the palkee 
was the Raja’s dewan, and that 
the jewels were worth a lakh of 
rupees.” 
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“So much the better,” replied 
Yorke; “we shall all get the larger 
share when the prize-money comes 
to be distributed.” 

“So the colonel sahib had actu- 
ally made them over to the prize- 
agent?” asked the man, respectfully 
enough, yet as if surprised to hear 
it; and the conversation arousing 
an uneasy feeling-in Yorke’s mind, 
he took the opportunity of a mes- 
senger going to regimental head- 
quarters next day to ask Kirke 
about it. “I take it for granted,” 
he said at the end of a letter written 
about other matters—“ that you have 
made over the jewels to the prize- 
agent as you said you intended 
to do; but the men in the regi- 
ment appear to be talking about 
the thing, and to suppose that they 
were worth far more than their 
real value; while I infer from Futteh 
Khan’s manner that he thinks he 
ought to have had a share. The 
capture having been a joint one, it 
is perhaps now a little unfortunate 
that the things were not publicly 
given up, so that the men might 
have been without any ground for 
suspicion that we had taken any 
benefit by it. It would be a great 
satisfaction to hear from you that 
the transfer has beeh actually 
made, Pray excuse my _ troub- 
ling you about the matter.” To 
which Kirke replied by the follow- 
ing postscript in his letter sent 
back by the messenger: “Make 
your mind easy about the jewels, 
which were duly handed over to 
the proper party. They turned 
out to be trumpery things.” 

The great war having come to an 
end at last, and it being now the 
height of the hot season, the field 
force to which Kirke’s Horse was 
attached was broken up, and the 
different regiments composing it, 
calling in their detachments, march- 
ed off to their respective summer 
quarters. Mustaphabad was the 
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station allotted to Kirke’s Horse, 
several hundred miles off, and not 
to be reached “till long after the 
fierce Indian summer should have 
passed its greatest heat; but the 
men — veterans in campaigning, 
although young in years—set out 
on the long march in high spirits, 
for Mustaphabad was not far from 
the district in which the regiment 
was raised, and they might now 
expect to get furloughs to visit their 
homes. What strange chance is it, 
thought Yorke, which brings us 
back to the old eventful scenes ! 
Can it be that the dream of my 
youth is really to be fulfilled, and that | 
Olivia will be won to share my lot in 
that very place? a lot just as I used 
to picture it, a humble home, if not 
quite the shabby cottage of my sub- 
altern days. But she, too, has since 
then known discomfort and simple 
ways of life, and whatever place she 
lives in will be sufficiently adorned. 
Surely it must be a good omen 
which takes me there again! Plenty 
of time had the young man to build 
his castles in the air, searching over 
and over again in her letters for 
something substantial on which to 
erect a foundation for his hopes. 
At times it seemed as if her letters 
breathed a tenderness which, as if 
she was won already, at any rate 
invited him to declare his passion ; 
and then, again, reading them under 
the influence of the reaction which 
would follow any excess of hopeful- 
ness, he thought he could detect 
only a spirit of resignation and 
sorrowful clinging to the memory 
of the past, which would render his 
tale of love an insult. These let- 
ters were of old date, for during the 
late campaign he had received no 
news from her. The regiment had, 
however, been wandering amid wild 
parts, difficult to communicate with ;. 
mails had been lost, and Olivia’s 
letters might have miscarried—her 
notions about Indian geography 
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and the movements of the different 
armies he knew to be somewhat 
vague, while he, for his part, had 
been too constantly on the move 
. to write often; but now that they 
were marching along the main 
line of road, ‘he would surely re- 
ceive some news. Thus he thought 
and hoped, as the regiment slowly 
covered the long track, marching 
by night, and getting through the 
stifling day in their tents as best 
they could, for the heat seemed 
much harder to bear now that the 
excitement of active service was 
ended, and each campivg-ground 
looking the exact counterpart of 
the last—a brown, barren, burnt- 
up plain. 

Now and then they would come 
to a European station, where the 
officers of the famous regiment were 
sure of a hospitable reception from 
the residents, and would pass the 
day in the comparative coolness of 
a house, setting out again at mid- 
night on the dusty road. 

It was at one of these stations 
that Yorke heard for !the first time 
of the death of Mr. Cunningham in 
England, which it appeared had 
been known in India for some 
weeks. This accounts for her si- 
lence, thought he; no wonder she 
had not spirits to write when bowed 
down with this fresh calamity. 
And how heartless my last letter 
to her must have seemed, for she 
could not have supposed that I was 
ignorant of what everybody in India 
seemed to know! And being full 
of the news, he naturally spoke to 
Kirke about it the first time they 
met. They were spending the day 
as guests at different houses, but 
were to dine together at a regimen- 
tal mess, and he met his comman- 
dant when riding into the mess 
garden at dusk. They had never 
.onece referred to Olivia in con- 
versation since the first day after 
Kirke’s return from the hills in the 


previous autumn, Yorke was nct 
sure if the other had guessed the 
state of his own feelings, but 
Kirke was a man who was wont to 
speak somewhat contemptuously of 
women in general, and had often 
expressed the opinion that soldiers 
were spoilt by marriage ; and Yorke 
thought he would not look favour- 
ably on the idea of having a married 
second in command, still less one 
married to his cousin. Indeed 
Yorke fancied he could detect a 
tone of pique in Kirke’s manner 
when congratulating him on the 
high regard entertained for him by 
Olivi ia, W which induced him to abstain 
from talking about her, still more 
from any expression of wonder at 
not getting letters from her; and a 
reserve of this sort once set up be- 
came every day more difficult to 
break through. Now, however, 
Yorke made the attempt. 

“ Have you heard the news, Coi- 
onel?” he said, as the two met at 
the garden entrance, and rode slowly 
up the drive together to the mess- 
house. “Have you heard the news 
of poor Cunningham’s death f ” 

“Oh ves, of course,” replied 
Kirke; “I heard of that some 
weeks ago: I thought everybody 
knew it. <A case of liver, I believe ; 
he was very bad, as it turned out, 
when he went home.” 

“T only heard of it this afternoon. 
This will alter Mrs, Falkland’s plans, 
I suppose, and even delay her journey 
home? I have understood that she 
has no near relations to whom she 
could go. It is a sad situation for 
her; I have been able to think of 
nothing else all day.” When he 
said this, the young fellow felt 
himself like a selfish hypocrite, be- 
ing sensible in reality of a sensa- 
tion of rapture, as if the loss of her 
father brought her one step nearer 
to himself, 

“Very good of you, I am sure,” 
replied Kirke, drily, and speaking 
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shghtly through his nose, as was his 
manner when intending to be sar- 
castic. “ Yes indeed, it is difficult 
to say what she is to do under the 
circumstances, isn’t it? A handsome 
young woman like her wants a pro- 
tector of some sort, doesn’t she ?” 


CHAPTER 


Mustaphabad was reached at last, 
some time after the rainy season had 
set in. It was still very hot, but 
the country had now put on its 
green mantle again, and was no 
longer a wilderness; and it seemed 
to Yorke another good omen that 
on the very day of their marching 
in, the English mail arrived with 
another batch of honours; Kirke 
was promoted to a full colonel, and 
Yorke made a C.b. 

The regiment was met on arrival 
by the general—for Mustaphabad 
was now the headquarters of a divi- 
sion—no less a person than our old 
friend Tartar, now Sir Montague 
Tartar, K.C.B., who came out to 
meet it at the head of his staff as 
a compliment to this distinguished 
corps ; and after a brief inspection, 
and some praise bestowed for the 
excellent appearance of both-men 
and horses after the long march, 
the regiment proceeded to occupy 
the quarters allotted them, the na- 
tive cavalry lines on the right flank 
of the station, the officers taking 
possession of such of the vacant bun- 
galows as they had engaged before- 
hand,—comfortable houses enough, 
especially by contrast with tents, 
which had been lately rethatched and 
repaired,and, with their neat gardens, 
looked none the worse for the Mu- 
tiny damages, Kirke alone of the 
officers had not been able to make 
up his mind about hiring a house 
beforehand, and took possession of a 
couple of rooms in the mess-house 
until he could choose one for himself, 


Here they had arrived at the 
mess-house, and the conversation 
perforce ended... Nor did Yorke 
feel disposed to renew it, for Kirke’s 
tone jarred on him. And the sub- 
ject was not referred to again dur- 
ing the rest of the march, 
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During the first few days after 
their arrival, regimental business 
kept all the officers employed. 
Horses had to be cast, and men’s 
furlough papers made out, and arms 
overhauled and replaced ; but when 
this was all set in train, and Yorke 
thought he could be spared, he 
asked Kirke to forward his applica- 
tion for the usual sixty days’ leave. 

“T can’t let you go just now, my 
dear fellow,” said Kirke, “ for I am 
just going to take privilege leave 
myself, and we can’t both be absent 
together. But you shall have your 
leave as soon as ever I come back.” 

Yorke thought this a little selfish, 
as Kirke had had long leave the 
previous season, and he not a day; 
however, the latter was commanding 
officer and could please himself, so 
there was no more to be said about 
it. And Yorke set himself to get- 
ting as best he could through the 
sixty days which had to be pen 
till his turn should come. It was 
pleasant to find that the station had 
quite recovered its ordinary aspect, 
for the ravages of the mutineers 
and plunderers who followed in 
their train, although awful to wit- 
ness, had but a limited scope to 
work upon. The Anglo- Indian 
bungalow consists of substantial 
walls supporting a thatched roof, 
which, if it could be easily burnt, 
could also be easily replaced; this 
done and the walls whitewashed, the 
house looks as good as new,while the 
rapid growth of Indian vegetation 
soon obliterates any damage done to 
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Indian gardens by trampling over 
the shrubs. The little bungalow at 
the other end of the station in the 
lines formerly occupied by the 76th 
Native Infantry, which Spragge and 
he used to live in, looked just the 
same as ever; it was occupied again, 
and there, standing by the stable- 
door in the corner of the garden, 
as Yorke rode by on the evening of 
his arrival, was the new tenant smok- 
ing a cigar and superintending the 
littering-up of his horse, just as he 
used to do in the days of the gaHant 
Devotion—evidently a subaltern as 
he had been, but who probably sur- 
veyed life like a veteran from the van- 
tage-ground of one or two campaigns. 
The Residency, too, which of course 
he rode out to see on his first spare 
evening, had been completely re- 
stored, and with a fresh coat of 
plaster on the walls was looking quite 
smart; while half a score of scarlet- 
clad messengers lounged about the 
portico, just as in the old pre-Mu- 
tiny days. The new commissioner, 
a civilian from another part of the 
country, being out for his evening 
drive, Yorke took the liberty of dis- 
mounting and walking over the 
grounds,recalling the different points 
rendered memorable in his mind by 
incidents of the siege. There, for 
example, was the bush behind which 
the fellow was crouching whom 
Egan shot, the first man he saw 
hit. Hard by, a stone with an in- 
scription recorded that the body of 
Major Peart had been disinterred 
from underneath that spot, and re- 
moved to the cantonment cemetery. 
The bodies of the rebels, too, he 
learnt, had been exhumed from the 
well into which they were cast, and 
the interior filled up. He walked 
into the west veranda. The family 
of the new commissioner was in 
England, and the rooms on this side 
were unoccupied. Here was her 
room. How neat and trim she always 
looked when she stepped forth, even 


in these times! And here was the 
spot where was the old beer-chest 
on which he used to sit when on 
guard, and when she would come 
and sit down too sometimes of an 
evening, and Falkland would look 
in and join in a few miuutes’ chat. 
How sweet her gentle laugh was 
that evening when Spragge was 
hunting the scorpion! Only two 
years ago, and it seemed like twenty, 
But ah! if the end of my pilgrim- 
age should now be near at hand! 
For the present, however, tkere 
was nothing for it but patience, and 
it happened that there was plenty 
of employment to occupy his time, 
in the task which now devolved on 
him of unravelling the regimental 
accounts. The financial economy 
of a native cavalry regiment,in which 
the men find their own horses, an 
quasi-feudal system used to obtain, 
some of the wealthier sort bringing 
their own retainers at contract rates, 
is always more or less complicated, 
involving the need for the employ- 
ment of a native banker, who forms 
a regular part of its establishment. 
The fact that the regiment had been 
raised in a burry and been almost 
constantly on active service did not 
tend to make matters simpler, the 
men having scarcely ever had a re- 
gular issue of pay, but having been 
maintaiued from allowances made 
from time to time on account, which 
had still to be adjusted. Kirke, who 
had kept these affairs entirely in 
his own hands, was moreover not a 
good man of business, and Yorke 
found the regimental accounts 
in such confusion that he would 
fain have abstained from taking 


* them up during his temporary com- 


mand ; but the discharges had to be 
made out of some disabled men, and 
to square their accounts involved 
going into those of the whole regi- 
ment. So he was obliged to apply 
himself to the troublesome task. 
But business and day-dreams were 
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both interrupted by the news he re- 
ceived one day. It was in a letter 
from Spragge, who, like himself, had 
been campaigning during the past 
season, leaving his young wife in the 
hills for her confinement, and had 
now rejoined her on leave soon after 
thé birth of his child. “Ifound my 
dear little wife,” said the writer, 
“making a good recovery, and baby 
nearly a month old. Both Kitty 
and I want you to be godfather to 
the youngster, who is to be called 
Arthur Yorke Christopher—her poor 
father was called Christopher, you 
know. Jam sure you won’t refuse 
us. It docs seem so funny to be a 
papa, and to think that only two 
years ago I was merely a poor beggar 
of an ensign, without a rupee to 
bless myself with, and about as 
much idea of being able to marry 
as of being made Governor-General. 
I tell Kitty she wouldn’t have 
looked at me in those days, What 
a wonderful event this Mutiny has 
been, to be sure! It has been the 
making of us all, hasn’t it? They 
were jolly days too, though, when 
we were chumming together with 
the old 76th} weren’t they? though 
I wasso awfully hard upthen. But 
the married state is the happy one, 
after all; I never could have sup- 
posed that any girl would have got 
to care for a rum-looking fellow like 
me—and Kitty is a wife beyond 
what words can express. You ought 
to follow my example, my dear fel- 
low; why don’t you come up and 
pay usa visit! There are no end 
of nice girls up here, and a swell 
like you might have his choice. By 
the way, your old flam¢ is about to 
console herself immediately, ‘as of 
course you have heard, The wed- 
ding is to take place to-morrow, I 
believe, but it bas been kept very 
quiet, and no one is invited—I sup- 
pose because the lady lost her father 
such a short time ago, Kitty says 
she was sure your C. O, was very sweet 
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on her—I don’t mean Kitty, but 
the other—when he was up here 
last rains; but I always thought he 
was such a tremendous soldier, and 
woman-hater into the bargaio, that 
matrimony was quite out of his line. 
However, my little wife is more 
knowing in these things than me.” 
As Yorke, stopping in his reading 
of the letter at this point, looked 
round the room, he felt that while 
nothing in it had changed, he had 
entered in these few moments on 
another world. There on the table 
lay the shabby books of regimental 
accounts, the floor was littered with 
Hindustani vouchers and figured 
statements, squatting by which sat 
the patient moonshee, figured ab- 
stract in hand, waiting the sahib’s 
pleasure to proceed with the addi- 
tion ; the punkah flapped to and fro 
lazily overhead ; outside the door a 
couple of orderlies were chatting in 
undertones, @iscussing probably, as 
usual, the price of wheat in the 
bazaar, Everything about him de- 
noted the same monotonous work- 
aday world as it had been a few 
moments before, but a world from 
which all hope and pleasure. had fled 
—a world now inexpressibly flat and 
dreary for the future. Summon- 
ing up courage, however, he called 
to the moonshee to proceed with the 
reading of his vernacular abstract, 
while he checked off the correspond- 
ing English account before him, 
keeping his attention to it and yet 
wondering “at his own calmness. 
“Ts it that I have really no heart,” 
he asked himself the while, “ that I 
am about to do these things?” But 
no; the crushed feeling and the 
utter desolation that possessed him 
gave up a plain answer on this point. 
For an hour he continued the plod- 
ding occupation in hand before dis- 
missing the moonshee, and then, 
pacing up and down the room, could 
think over the announcement in 
the bitterness of his heart. Once 
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he stopped and took up the letter 
from the table to see if any doubt 
could be gleaned from it; but the 
facts were too plain to admit of con- 
solation on this score. This was 
not mere station gossip; besides, it 
was only too plainly corroborated 
by what had gone before. Olivia’s 
silence, Kirke’s sarcastic triumphant 
manner, were now plainly accounted 
for. .“ People call me the lucky 
major,” he said bitterly ; “and I am 
the object of envy to half the young- 
sters in the country—what a satire 
is this on the falseness of appear- 
ances! no whipped cuckold could 
feel meaner than I do now.” Thea 
the thought came up whether he 
was not paying the penalty for his 
modesty. Could it be that Olivia 
had accepted her cousin out of pique 
because he had not declared him- 
self? This foolish idea, however, 
was soon dismissed ; though the 
young man said to himself, with a 
sort of savage joy, that after all 
the real Olivia was something less 
noble than the image he had car- 
ried so long in his heart. “I kept 
back my tale of love because [ 
thought it would offend her gentle 
breast to hear it while mourning 
for her husband; and lo! all the 
while she was already consoling her- 
self with another. Nor is it my 
Olivia who would be satisfied with 
the love of such a man as Kirke— 
so hard, narrow, and selfish.” Here 
his better judgment told him that 
he was talking nonsense; it was no 
wonder a woman and a cousin should 
fall in love with so splendid a sol- 
dier. By heaven, if he is unkind 
to her, I will kill him! But no; 
Yorke’s conscience told him that 
this would not happen. He was hard 
and cruel, but not to his own kind. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “what 
does it matter? My ido! is shattered ; 
but I was a fool to carry about so 
unsubstantial a thing. I have my 
profession, and I suppose, like 


everybody else, I.shall get over the 
disappointment. At any rate, there 
is no need to pose in the character 
of the jilted lover. No one knows 
what a fool I have been; even 
Spragge thinks my ‘old flame,’ as 
he calls it, was burnt out long ago; 
and no one shall now discover my 
secret.” 

Nevertheless he felt that he 
could not have faced the regimental 
mess dinner that evening, where the 
approaching marriage of the com- 
manding officer would certainly be 
the engrossing topic, and was glad 
that he had an engagement to dine 
out with his old friend General 
Tartar, at whose house he found 
himself taking an unconcerned share 
in the conversation, and a steady 
hand at whist afterwards. 

Only one allusion was made to 
the approaching event, when his 
host, next to whom Yorke sat, said 
to him, “So our pretty widow is 
about to console herself. Well, I 
shouldn’t have thought Kirke was 
a marrying man; but if he was to 
commit himself in this way at all, 
he couldn’t have done better.” Tar- 
tar was a confirmed old _ bachelor 
himself, who married .a few years 
afterwards a widow with a large 
family. 

Yorke replied, in an unconcerned 
voice, that he supposed Mrs. Falk- 
land would be well off, as. she had 
her first husband’s property as well 
as her father’s. 

“ Falkland didn’t leave a penny 
—he was notoriously liberal to pro- 
digality—but her father must have 
saved something; although you 
mustn’t suppose,” continued Sir 
Montague, who had the reputation 
of being very fond of money, and to 
be serving in India because it was 
such a favourable field for profitable 
investments, “that a man living 
by himself in India can’t spend his 
income easily enough. Well, Kirke 
will find the money useful; he won’t 
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have a rupee more than he has need 


for.” 
This was an allusion to the fact 


that Kirke was supposed to be 


CHAPTER 


Next day Yorke received a letter 
from Kirke himself. It was chiefly 
on regimental business, but con- 
tained at the end the following 
paragraph :— 

“You will, of course, have heard 
of my approaching marriage. My 
wife—for so I may call her, since 
the marriage is to take place this 
afternoon—will write to you herself 
in a few days, to explain why the 
matter has been kept so quiet, even 
from our mutual friends; but I 
must take this opportunity to thank 
you on her behalf for your many 
kindnesses. She will always re- 
tain a grateful recollection of them, 
and continue to regard you as a 
warm friend.” 

I don’t believe she will write the 
promised letter notwithstanding, 
said Yorke to himself [and, indeed, 
the letter never came]; and he sat 
wondering idly how far the mes- 
sage was really sent by Olivia her- 
self, and whether Kirke guessed his 
feelings, and wished to express pity 
for his disappointment. 

A day or two afterwards the news- 
papers contained the announcement 
of the marriage of Colonel Rupert 
Kirke, C.B., Commandant Kirke’s 
Horse, to Olivia, daughter of the late 
Archibald Cunningham, Esquire, 
Bengal Civil Service. 

No allusion to her being Falk- 
land’s widow, thought the young 
man bitterly, as he read the notice ; 
it is as well, forsooth, that noble 
fellow should be forgotten. And 
yet, he added, apostrophising him- 
self, why be a hypocrite? You 
would have been pleased enough, 
you know in your heart, that she 
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heavily in debt ; but Yorke did not 
care to discuss the private affairs of 
his commanding officer with a third 
party, and the conversation dropped. 


XXXIX, 


should forget Falkland for your 
benefit. Besides, it is not she, 
but the bridegroom, who has sent 
the notice to the papers. 

Yorke’s first impulse was to take 
leave and go away to avoid being 
present when Kirke should return 
with his wife ; but he was restrained 
by a fear lest the cause of his ab- 
sence should be suspected, and like 
the man who lingers in a company 
because he feels that his character 
will be discussed as soon as his back 
is turned, so Yorke held on at his 
post, determined to face the return 
of Kirke and his bride, at whatever 


* cost to himself. 


This took place about a month 
after the wedding, just as the rainy 
season was coming to an end, and 
when a fresh coolness in the early 
mornings betokened the approach of 
the charms of an Indian winter. 

Kirke’s delay in taking a house 
had of course been explained by his 
intended marriage. He wanted to 
select a house himself instead of 
choosing one beforehand. And there 
not being one sufficiently good in 
the cavalry lines, he had now 
written to engage a large house in 
another part of the station. Thither 
the newly-married pair came, a day 
sooner than was expected, arriving 
at daybreak; and Yorke, return- 
ing that morning from a visit to 
the general, was riding at foot-pace 
down the road bordered by the gar- 
den of Kirke’s house,- when he 
came upon Kirke and Olivia, stand- 
ing in the garden-drive a few steps 
within the entrance. Kirke called 
out to him as he passed by, and 
advanced towards him, and he had 
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no resource but to turn into the 
drive to meet him, and dismount- 
ing to shake hands and to move on 
where Olivia stood a few paces be- 
hind. 

Kirke was neatly dressed as 
usual, in a light morning suit, with 
a wideawake hat covered with a 
drab silk turban, his face clean 
shaven save for the heavy black mou- 
stache. Olivia was dressed in a 
black and white muslin robe, with a 
large straw hat trimmed with black 
ribbon, her face shaded from the sun 
by a parasol, and Yorke could not 
help admitting to himself what a 
handsome couple they looked, and 
how well suited to each other; while 
Olivia’s appearance and figure as she 
stood before him brought back for- 
cibly the recollection of the day 
when he paid his first visit to the 
Residency, and she walked across the 
park with her father to greet him. 
How like, and yet how changed! 
The first freshness of youth had 
passed away, although in his eyes 
she appeared as beautiful as ever, 
and he thought she looked nervous 
and distraught as he advanced to- 
wards her. She held out her hand, 
which he took gravely. “Does she 
confess that she has jilted me?” 
thought he; “and does that anxi- 
ous look mean an appeal for mercy 
and forgiveness? But who am : 
that I should interpret looks— 
blockhead that is always tencying 8 a 
light-hearted woman to be in love for 
him, when really she is handing her 
heart about all round the country ? 
Probably she is wondering whether 
I am going to stay for breakfast, 
and whether there is enough to eat 
in the house.” And yet, as he 
thought over it afterwards, surely, 
if she was not conscious of wrong- 
doing, this was a strange meeting 
for two old friends and constant 
correspondents. 

The conversation began with com- 
monplace. What sort of a journey 


had they had down? and was not 
this first feeling of cold delightful? 
“Cold!” said Olivia, “it seems so 
dreadfully hot after the bills.” Then 
noticing his horse, she said: “ Ah! 
there is Selim ; how well he looks,” 
going up to it ‘and patting its neck, 
“ after all he has gone through, dear 
thing! What good care you ‘have 
taken of him !” 

Yorke remained silent, for he 
could not trust himself to speak, 
being tempted to bid her take back 
her gift, and an awkward pause en- 
sued, ended by Kirke plunging into 
business, and beginning to ask vari- 
ous questions about the regiment, 
while Olivia stood by listening. Pre- 
sently several of the native officers of 
the regiment came up in a body to 
pay their respects, the news of the 
commandant’s arrival having now 
reached the lines, and Yorke took 


' his departure, Kirke asking him as 


he mounted to ride off to come and 
dine that evening. They would be 
quite alone, he said, for they had 
not settled down, but were still ali at 
sixes and sevens in the house. And 
Yorke accepted the invitation. The 
sooner I get accustomed to the thing 
the better, he said to himself, as 
he rode off, not knowing rightly 
whether he had gotten himself free 
from his chains, or was in closer 
bondage than ever. 

Fortunately for him, he was not as 
it turned out the Kirkes’ only guest 
at dinner that evening, Maxwell the 
regimental surgeon being also of 
the party. Olivia was dressed in 
black, beiag still in mourning for 
her father; but except that she 
seemed a little paler than before, 
Yorke did not now perceive any 
change in her; already he was for- 
getting the old face and remember- 
ing the only new, 

The house, notwithstanding 
Kirke’s apologies, seemed already 
to be in good order; it was indeed 
unusually well furnished for one in 
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an up-country station ; the servants 
were in livery, with handsome waist- 
belts and turbans ornamented with 
silver crests, and all the table ap- 
pointments were new and costly. 
The arrangements all showed careful 
pre-arrangement, for a large estab- 
lishment is not to be set up without 
notice a thousand miles from Cal- 
cutta. How far had Olivia been 
cognisant of all this, and the en- 
gagement One of long standing? or 
had Kirke done it all in anticipa- 
tion of her accepting him ? 

The conversation—interrupted at 
times by Kirke scolding the servants 
loudly because something or other 
had been forgotten—turned princi- 
pally on the campaign, and the later 
parts of it, for Olivia had not met 
Maxwell since the Residency siege, 
and there was an awkwardness in 
going back to those times. Kirke, 
however, showed no delicacy on 
that score; for on Maxwell ob- 
serving that the garden outside 
looked very neat and well kept, 
considering that the place had 
been so long unoccupied, Kirke 
said that the whole station seemed 
in capital order: “and I am told,” 
he added, “that the Residency is 
looking quite spick and span again. 
We must drive over there to-morrow, 
Olivia, if we have time, and have a 
look round the old place.” 

Olivia looked distressed, but her 
husband did not notice it, and went 
on: “I hear that they have moved 
Peart’s body out of the garden, and 
the other fellows who were buried 
there. So they have got decent 
interment at last, which is more 
than can be said for a good many 
of our old friends.” 

Then Olivia rose from the table 
and went into the drawing-room, 
and Yorke could see that her face 
was pale, and that she looked hurt 
and ashamed. The man is perfectly 
brutal in his want of perception, he 
said to himself. Decent interment 
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indeed! I wonder what dungheap 
covers poor Falkland’s bones? 

When the gentlemen came into 
the drawing-room,.-Olivia was out- 
side in the veranda, but she joined 
them soon afterwards and made tea. 
Yorke noticed that the tea service 
and appointments were all hand- 
some and expensive. 

Presently Kirke proposed that 
Olivia should sing ; and she went to 
the piano—a large one, evidently 
new like everything else. Kirke, 
who did not know one note of 
music from another, sat in an easy 
chair with his hands behind his 
head and went to sleep. Yorke 
felt that politeness demanded he 
should go up and stand by the per- 
former, but he could not bring him- 
self to do what would seem like an act 
of forgiveness and blotting out old 
memories ; so he too kept his chair, 
Maxwell did the same: and, after 
Olivia had sung and played for a 
few minutes, she stopped and joined 
them again. The cessation of the 
music awoke her husband, who held 
out his left hand as she passed his 
chair, and gave hers a caress, 
Yorke remembered the occasion 
when her first husband had done 
just the same thing, on the day 
when he first saw them together on 
the outbreak of the Mutiny. Truly 
an old performer in the part, he 
thought, bitterly ; and somehow the 
act made her sink lower in his esti- 
mation, although he could not help 
admitting to himself that, if he had 
been the second husband, he should 
not have thought the worse of her 
for permitting these little endear- 
ments. 

Maxwell and Yorke walked home 
together, instead of riding, the 
evening -air being now cool and 
pleasant. They were both silent 
for a little while, each apparently 
averse to discuss the matter which 
occupied his thoughts. At last 
Maxwell said, with some bitter- 
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ness of tone, “‘The commandant 
does not grow wiser in money 
matters as he grows older. What 
a foolish beginning, to be sure! It 
would need twice his pay to live in 
that style. And he must be heavily 
in debt, to start with—at least he 
was before the Mutiny.” 

“But I suppose Mrs. Kirke suc- 
ceeds to al] her father’s property ? 
He ought to have saved a good deal 
with his large salary.” 

“I doubt if he had saved a far- 
thing. There is nothing easier than 
to muddle away your income, how- 
ever large it may be. He told me 
just before -he started for England 
that he should have nothing but his 
pension to live on, barely enough for 
a bachelor who never gave money 
a thought; and he was saying what 
a comfort it was to him that his 
daughter was so well provided for, 
No, I can fancy a heedless young- 
ster starting off in extravagance 
like this on his marriage—it was 


just the sort of thing a foolish young 


civilian might have done in. old 
days; but a man like Kirke ought 
to have more sense than to begin 
by buying a lot of things he can’t 
pay for. If he does not pull up 
soon there will be a smash, take 
my word for it. Well, I am glad 
I shall not be here to see it. No,” 
he continued, seeing that the other 
looked surprised, “the war is over, 
and my work is done; I am entitled 
to my full pension, and may as well 
take it at once.” 

“T know we could not have ex- 
pected you to stay much longer 
with us; it must be close on your 
time for promotion: but surely it is 
a bad time to retire, just as you are 
coming into the good things of the 
service.” 

“Good things of the service,— 
what are they ? To become a super- 
intending surgeon, and spend your 
day in an office making out returns 
and reports, and never seeing a real 
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case from one year’s end to the other? 
No, I am too fond of my profession 
for that, and I have enough for my 
wants. Besides, I daresay I may 
practise a little at home, if needs be. 
And to tell you the truth, Yorke.” 
continued the doctor, stopping short 
—for they had now got to the point 
in the road where their ways parted— 
“T don’t care to stay here any longer. 
Falkland was a dear friend of mine, 
and so was her father,”—pointing 
with his hand in the direction of 
the house they had just left,— 
“‘and I can’t bear to see her toying 
with another man in that way, and 
so soon, too, after that noble fellow’s 
death. I am not a marrying man 
myself, and may be peculiar in my 
ideas, but there seems a sort of de- 
gradation in the thing.” 
Yorke, too, as he walked away, 
felt that there had been degrada- 
tion, and yet he knew in his heart 
that the offence would have vanished 
fron his eyes if Olivia had reserved 
her fondling for himself. “ And 
what would my old friend Maxwell 
think of me, I wonder, if he knew 
that the feeling uppermost in my 
heart is envy, and not contempt ?” 
A big dinner given by the officers 
of Kirke’s Horse at their mess to 
the commandant and his bride, at 
which Yorke as second in com- 
mand occupied the centre of the 
table, with Olivia on his right 
hand, was the first of a series of 
entertainments held in honour of 
the newly-married couple; and so- 
ciety at Mustaphabad was as lively 
during that cold season as it had 
ever been in pre-Mutiny days, the 
Kirkes soon beginning to return 
freely the hospitalities they received. 
A handsome new carriage for Olivia 
had arrived from Calcutta, with a 
pair of fast-trotting Australian 
horses; Kirke’s own chargers were 
the best that could be got in India ; 
and the officers of the regiment, who 
during the war had been dressed 
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in plain drab little better than 
that worn by the men, were 
now requested to procure an 
elaborate uniform covered with 
embroidery, of a pattern designed 
by the colonel, and with horse 
appointments to match. It was 
plain to everybody that this style 
of living would not be met by the 
salary of a commandant of irregular 
cavalry; but, although there were 
rumours in the station, where gossip 
as usual was rife, of servants’ wages 
and bazaar bills unpaid, fhe general 
presumption was that Mrs. Kirke had 
been left a fortune by her father. 
A man who had drawn a large 
salary for many years, and kept only 
a bachelor establishment, would 
naturally have saved a good deal, 
which must have come to his only 
daughter. So society was satisfied, 
although pronouncing the Kirkes to 
be foolish in the matter of expendi- 
ture, and criticising freely the costly 
stvle of entertainment in which they 
indulged. Rather, they might have 


said, in which Kirke indulged, for 
he was the sole manager of their 


domestic concerns. His wife had 
had no experience of housekeeping, 
and Kirke found it easier to do things 
himself than to show her how to do 
them. Thus he began by ordering 
the dinner during their honeymoon, 
and kept up the practice, Olivia 
being quite satisfied to leave the 
matter in his hands, as well as the 
management of the servants and 
dealings with tradesmen. Her own 
toilet once furnished, she had no 
need for money, for there were no 
ladies’ shops in Mustaphabad, and 
if there had been, cash payments 
would not have been employed. 
Thus, beyond ordering the carriage 
when she wanted it, or sending for 
her ayah when that domestic failed 
to appear at the proper time, Olivia 
took no more part in the manage- 
ment. of the household than if she 
had been a guest in it, even her notes 
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of invitation being carried out by 
one of the colonel’s orderlies; and 
of the state of his ways and means 
she was wholly ignorant, as she was 
equally of the gossip about his debts. 
She had always been surrounded by 
easy circumstances, and the sort of 
life they led seemed quite in the 
natural way. After all, her estab- 
lishment was not on a larger scale 
than that of Mrs. Plunger, whose 
husband commanded the dragoon 
regiment now at Mustaphabad ; but 
then Olivia did not know that 
Colonel Plunger was a man of for- 
tune, whose presence in India was 
an accident due to the Mutiny, and 
who was anxiously casting about 
for the means of exchanging out of 
it again. ; 

Any misgivings Yorke might have 
allowed himself to entertain lest 
Kirke should: ill-treat his wife proved 
to be unfounded. Kirke, though a 
hard man and cruel in his dealings 
with enemies and rebels, was gentle 
with her; although not manifesting 
little endearments 
which might naturally have been 
given to anewly-married wife, he was. 
thoroughly kind, and Yorke could 
never detect anything in his treat- 
ment of her to which in his heart 
he could take exception. Kirke 
was disposed to be harsh to his men 
and somewhat overbearing towards 
his officers, now that the war had 
come to an end; and was often 
violent with his servants, abusing 
them at meals if anything went 
wrong, and striking them for 
trifling offences; and this used at 
first to distress Olivia, who had 
never seen anything of the kind 
before, for her father was a man 
slow to anger, and Falkland used to 
treat everybody about him, native 
and European, with gentle cour- 
tesy ; but after a time she appeared 
to get accustomed to these ebulli- 
tions, and Yorke could not help ad- 
mitting that she was both fond and 
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proud of her husband, and that any 
qualms she might have felt at dis- 
carding himself—and he was not 
sure that she had ever entertained 
such a feeling—had become lulled 
to rest by the familiarity of the new 
footing on which they now stood to 
each other. 

Thus the time passed on under 
these new and strange conditions. 
Among other liberal tastes Kirke 
indulged in, was that of keeping 
open house for the officers of the 
regiment. Although fond of his 
wife’s society, and frequenting the 
mess but little, for he neither 


smoked nor played billiards, he 
was not a man of much mental 
resource, and preferred always see- 
ing his wife at the head of the table 
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with more or less of company sitting 
at it, to dining alone with her ; 
Yorke especially was very frequent- 
ly there, and even when her health 
no longer permitted her to dine ont 
or receive general company, he still 
received frequent invitations as an 
old friend to join their dinner, and 
was thus constantly at the house, 
as constantly making resolutions to 
break off the intimacy and to get 
transferred to another regiment, 
or at least to go on. leave, but 
nevertheless still hanging on, ac- 
cepting thé invitations Yeceived al- 
most daily, watching the condition 
of his hostess with feelings strangely 
compounded of interest, anger, and 
self-contempt. 


CHAPTER XL, 


But the intimacy was rudely in- 
terrupted. One day Kirke received 
a letter from army headquarters, 
through the general commanding the 
station, enclosing an anonymous ver- 
nacular petition which had been ad- 
dressed to the commander-in-chief, in 
which various irregularities were al- 
leged to have been committed by him 
in regard to the regimental accounts ; 
and, although it was not intended 
to take any action on an anonymous 
petition, it was suggested to be de- 
sirable that he should furnish any 
explanations he thought proper 
upon the allegations made. Kirke 
kept the matter from the know- 
ledge of the other officers, although 
it leaked ont through the station 
staff office that such a letter had 
been received; but his suspicions 
pointed to the ressaldar Futteh 
Khan as the writer of the petition, 
some of the more specific allegations 
in it referring to transactions—prin- 
cipally relating to advances of pay— 
with which this officer was concerned; 
while the man, he recollected, had 


been reprimanded, not to say abused, 
publicly before the whole regiment 
one day, just about the time this 
petition was dated. Sending for the 
man therefore to his house, he taxed 
him with the authorship. The res- 
saldar, although denying it; did so 
in such a way as to confirm Kirke’s 
suspicions, and to draw down upon 
him a volley of abuse from his in- 
furiated commanding officer, which 
the man, insted of receiving quietly 
as would have been usual, losing 
his temper in turn, replied to in- 
solently; whereon Kirke put him in 
arrest, and applied to the major-gen- 
eral for a court-martial to try him for 
insubordination. The man now sent 
in another petition, this time in his 
own name, containing numerous 
specific accusations against his com- 
mandant of irregular transactions in 
regard to the regimental accounts, 
improper dealings with the native 
banker of the regiment, and above 
all, that he had drawn pay for 
troopers in excess of the number 
enlisted, for many months after the 
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regiment was first raised. On this 
petition being received at head- 
quarters, an order was issued from 
the adjutant-general’s office to Sir 
Montague Tartar to convene a court 
of inquiry, composed of the senior 
officers at the station, who had 
Colonel. Kirke and the regimental 
records under examination for many 
days, and called numerous native 
officers and troopers of the regiment 
as witnesses. irke at first made 
light of the matter; it was a mere 
conspiracy: of a scoundrel, who of 
course, after the manner of his race, 
was ready to swear to anything—a 
scoundrel whom he should have got 
rid of long before, and would get rid 
of now. For although no witnesses 
were present in the room where 
the Ressaldar had been received 
by his commandant, the orderlies 
in the veranda heard the voices in 
altercation, and on their evidence the 
court-martial held upon the native 
officer found him guilty of insubor- 
dination, and he was dismissed the 


service, those not being times, just 


after the Mutiny had been sup- 
pressed, for passing over breaches 
of discipline in the native army. 
Meanwhile the protracted sitting of 
the court of inquiry created great 
excitement among the European 
community, extending far beyond 
the station of Mustaphabad. The 
proceedings of the court were kept 
secret officially, but tolerably authen- 
tic rumours as to their nature leaked 
out; and while the general senti- 
ment was one of dismay and regret 
that so distinguished a_ soldier 
should be subject to the indignity 
of inquiry into his conduct, there 
were not wanting others to remind 
the public that Colonel Kirke had 
already once before been in trouble 
for irregularities of the same sort; 
and while some people argued that 
the fact of his having suffered already 
in this way would naturally make 
him particularly careful not to com- 
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mit himself again by a similar error, 
other critics explained the coinci- 
dence of events by the assumed 
natural propensities of the man. 
As for Yorke, although he shrank 
from suspecting his commanding 
officer of anything like dishonesty, 
he could not divest himself of an 
uneasy feeling regarding the regi- 
mental accounts, calling to mind the 
evident disinclination of the former 
to let them go out of his own hands, 
and also certain points in them which 
had come under observation during 
his examination of the regimental 
books, and which, although he did 
not perfectly understand them at 
the time, seemed now, seen by the 
light thrown upon them by these 
accusations, to suggest at least a 
mystification of facts. But the alle- 
gations made were of a kind which 
it would be almost impossible, to 
prove. The regimental accounts 
had no doubt been irregularly kept, 
and there was a want of agree- 
ment between the sums charged 
for troopers’ pay at the time of 
first embodiment, and the cor- 
responding vouchers in the way 
of muster-rolls; but as Kirke 
fairly urged, how was it to be ex- 
pected that they should have been 
properly kept, by a man who was 
spending day and night in the 
saddle, and had so many other 
things to attend to—among others 
to help in saving the empire—be- 
sides easier muster-rolls and cash- 
accounts? and was it fair to turn 
round on an officer whose services 
had been such as his, and call him 
to account for these matters, and 
this at the instance of a worthless 
native who had been dismissed 
the service? The court evidently 
thought so too; and although not 
altogether satisfied with his mode of 
explaining the transactions under in- 
quiry, which had not tended to make 
a complicated business clearer, they 
were disposed on the whole to regard 
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Kirke as an _ill-used man, who had 
been at worst careless under great 
excuse; and they would have re- 
ported to this effect, when another 
communication was received from 
army headquarters—a letter from 
the ex-ressaldar, accusing his late 
commanding officer of having ap- 
propriated jewels captured during 
the war, instead of making them 
over to the prize-agents,—which ac- 
cusation also the court was directed 
to inquire into. 

The members of the court did not 
attach much importance to this com- 
plaint, it being generally supposed 
that such appropriations and stray 
plunder had been not infrequent 
during the war, few persons believ- 
ing at the time that there would be 
any formal distribution of prize- 
money; and the prosecutor’s state- 
ments on this head would have met 
with but little serious attention, but 
for a turn unexpectedly given to 
the inquiry. Yorke was under ex- 
amination one day on a matter con- 
nected with the regimental accounts, 
when the president of the court 
asked him to state what he knew 
about certain ‘jewels, supposed to 
have been seized by Colonel Kirke, 
as it was understood that he also 
was present at the capture. 

Yorke, who did not know pre- 
cisely with what object the ques- 
tion was put—for the fact of the 
charge having been made was still 
kept secret—did not immediately 
understand what was referred to; 
but on the matter coming to his re- 
collection, he stated what he knew 
about it: how the colonel had 
let the ressaldar take the jewelled 
dagger found on the prisoner in the 
palkee, and the trooper the bag of 
money; while he himself took pos- 
session of the little case of jewels. 
Then, in reply to a question put 
by a member of the court, Yorke 
added that, so far as he could 
judge, the jewels were of some value ; 
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but, he cohtinued, “all this, I sub- 
mit, has nothing to do with the 
matter ; because, whether they were 
valuable or not, the colonel gave 
them up to the prize-agent.” And 
then, being pressed by further ques- 
tions, Yorke gave an account of what 
had passed between them on the 
subject; how he had written to 
Kirke to express. his uneasiness at 
the retention of the jewels, and that 
the latter had replied to the effect 
that he had already made them over 
to the prize-agent. 

Kirke bowed his acknowledg- 
ments across the table to Yorke for 
having thus cleared him from the 
accusation ; but the latter could not 
help noticing that his commanding 
officer did not appear quite at his 
ease. And one‘of the members ob- 
served that what Colonel Kirke had 
said to Major Yorke was not evi- 
dence. The explanation seemed. 
however, to be generally accepted as 
satisfactory by the court; but as 
Yorke was leaving the room, the 
president asked him if he had the 
letter still in his possession. 

“T really cannot say for certain,” 
replied Yorke, “ without examining 
my papers, whether I have or not; 
but I apprehend my word may be 
accepted as sufficient testimony of 
what took place.” 

There the matter might have rest- 
ed, for the members of the court 
appeared by no means desirous of 
raking up bygone transactions reiat- 
ing to the war; but whether it was 
that the prosecutor—for so the ex- 
ressaldar may be styled—got word 
of what had happened, or that he 
was already pressing the same line 
of accusation, he now put in an 
affidavit from a native banker who 
had been employed by the prize- 
agents as custodian of the jewellery 
made over to them, to the effect that 
he had not received any jewels 
answering to the description of those 
in question ; while the prize-agents, 
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who were now residing in distant 
parts of India, in reply to the 
question now addre&sed to them 
by letter from army headquarters, 
stated specifically that no such 
articles had been delivered up to 
them by Colonel Kirke. This 
correspondence occupied some days ; 
and meanwhile the prosecutor had 
submitted another petition to the 
court, to the effect that he could 
produce the banker as a witness, 
with whom some of the jewels had 
been deposited by the colonel 
sahib, as security for a loan of 
money. 

On the evening of the day on 
which Yorke had made his state- 
ment before the court of inquiry, 
Kirke came over to his house, 
ostensibly to talk over some regi- 
mental business, but obviously with 
some other purpose, it being un- 
usual to discuss such business any- 
where but in the orderly-room at 
the mess-house, or at his own house. 
Moreover, the relations of Kirke with 
his officers were now always some- 
what constrained ; for the absorbing 
topic of the inquiry could not be re- 
ferred to, and those of them who 
knew most of regimental affairs could 
not help feeling an uneasy suspicion 
that their commandant had rot.done 
his best to make his explanation 
clear of the transactions connected 
with the accounts under investi- 
gation. 

At last Kirke, abruptly changing 
the subject of conversation, said, 
“ By the by, what made you go out 
of the way to say anything to the 
court about there being any written 
correspondence between us regard- 
ing that jewellery business ?” 

This question, and the way it was 
put, opened Yorke’s eyes to Kirke’s 
character more than anything which 
had gone before. He did not know, 
except from rumour, how far the 
ex-ressaldar’s accusations had tended 
to criminate his commanding officer, 
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for the proceedings had been confi- 
dential, and each witness only knew 
so mach as could be gleaned from 
his own examination ; but he now 
saw clearly enough that Kirke would 
like to repudiate the correspondence 
altogether. It seemed useless, there- 
fore, to reply, that his only motive 
was to clear the other from suspicion 
of having retained the jewels; and 
he felt, indeed, that had he known 
so much at the time as he knew 
then, he would have tried to avoid 
saying anything: about the letter. 
He replied, therefore— 

“T could not do less than give 
a straightforward answer to a plain 
question.” 

“Of course not,” said the other, 
with a sort of sneer implied in his 
tone. Then, after an awkward 
pause, he added, “.Perhaps you can 
show me the letter if you have got 
it—my memory on the subject is 
not so good as yours appears to be.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Yorke; “I 
will look for it, and if I find it, I 
will send it you—that i is, a copy of 
it.” He added these words from a 
conviction, suddenly forced on him 
by Kirke’s eager manner, that the 
original letter would not be safe in 
his possession. 

“Very good,” said Kirke, rising 
from his®chair with some heat; 
“then perhaps you would be good 
enough to search at once, and then to: 
send me this copy ;” and laying some 
stress on the last’ word, he strode 
out of the house, and, mounting the 
horse which was waiting for him, 
rode rapidly away. 

Yorke at once proceeded to ex- 
amine the contents of his despatch- 
box, containing all the papers and 
letters which he had thought worth 
preserving since he entered the 
service. The contents were not 
heavy, his correspondetce not be- 
ing voluminous, and were soon ex- 
amined ; but although the impres- 
sion on his mind was clear that 
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he had 
it was not to be found; and ac- 
cordingly, he wrote a few lines to 
Kirke to say that he had not been 
able to find the note among his 
papers, and concluded that it must 
have been lost or destroyed, 

Two days afterwards he was 
again summoned to attend the court 
of inquiry which was still sitting 
at the mess-house of the regiment, 
when the president put the follow- 
ing question to him :— 

“ You stated, Major Yorke, when 
last under examination, that you 
had received a note from your com- 
manding officer, Colonel Kirke, 
dated on or about the 30th April 
1859, to the effect that he had made 
over the jewels taken from the 
body of a rebel to the prize-agents. 
Can you produce the letter for the 
information of the court ?” 

Yorke replied that he had searched 
for the letter, but had been unable 
to find it. 

“ Then do you wish to make any 
statement to the court with re- 
ference to the accompanying docu- 
ment'?” and so saying, the president 
placed a letter in ‘Yorke’s hands. 

It was from Kirke, written the 
previous day, addressed to the presi- 
dent of the court, and to the effect 
that with reference to @statement 
made to the court on a previous 
occasion by Major Yorke, regarding 
the receipt of a letter from him, 
Colonel Kirke, relative to the dis- 
posal of the jewels, he had to state 
that Major Yorke must be labour- 
ing under some extraordinary hallu- 
cination, to put the most generous 
construction on his conduct which 
it could be made to bear, for that 
no such letter had ever been written 
by him. 

On reading this letter Yorke 
understood for the first time how 
matters stood with his unfortunate 
commandant; everything that had 
‘before seemed doubtful or confused 
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now became clear. This letter was 
evidently the last resource of a 
desperate mar. 

Yorke remained silent for a space, 
the letter in his hand, and then re- 
turning it to the president said that 
he bad nothing further to state at 
present. Kirke’s case now was 
bad indeed, but he would at least 
do nothing to make it worse. 

It was soon after this, and while 
the court were still deliberating, 
that the bankers’ affidavits and the 
prize-agents’ letters already referred . 
to were received. Kirke’s object 
in denying that he had written 
the letter was now apparent, and 
the report of the court was much 
more unfavourable than it would 
have been if the inquiry had 
been closed at an earlier stage. 
There was extreme disinclination at 
headquarters to take proceedings 
against so distinguished an officer 
as Colonel Kirke; but it was felt 
that even if the other matters could 
have been condoned in considera- 
tion of his eminent services, the 
suspicion of falsehood now attach- 
ing to him could not be passed over. 
General Tartar received orders to 
place him under arrest, and the 
judge-advocate-general of the divi- 
sion was directed to frame charges 
against him on all the different 
allegations. 

Hitherto the proceedings had 
been nominally secret, although the 
nature of them had naturally leaked 
out; but there was now no longer 
any concealment about them, and 
the coming—“ Kirke court-martial ” 
occupied public attention fully as 
much as the advance on Pekin, 
and was discussed in every station 
from one end of India to the other; 
and while there was a general senti- 
ment of regret that so dashing a 
soldier should have fallen into such 
trouble, there were not wanting 
prophets after the event to say that 
it was no more than what they had 
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expected from the man’s antece- 
dents; while most people felt that, 
even if acquitted, the very fact 
that it should have been necessary 
to bring him to trial must leave an 
indelible stain on his character. 
The list of charges was indeed a 
formidable one: drawing pay for 
men not on the muster-roll; with- 
holding prize property; and lastly, 
conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman, in having stated in a 
letter, and so forth, he knowing the 
same statement to be false. 
Happily for poor Olivia, the 
state of her health during the 
course of these proceedings pre- 
vented her from going into society, 
and, so she escaped the allusions 
and questionings, and possibly the 
slights, which her husband’s pre- 
sent position might have occa- 
sioned.. She had indeed but a 
very imperfect knowledge of what 
was going on, for latterly she had 
seen no one but her husband, who 
professed to make light of the in- 
quiry ; and although it was plain to 
her, notwithstanding his efforts at 
concealment, that he was labouring 


under great anxiety, she ascribed it to- 


the cause he assigned—-the worry aris- 
ing out of the misconduct of one of 
his native officers. The birth of her 
baby occurred before he was placed 
under arrest, and, confined to her 
room during a slow recovery, she 
did not know what otherwise could 
not have escaped her notice, that 
there were no longer any orderly 
troopers in attendance about the 
house, while it seemed only natural 
that during her illness her husband 
should be very much at home. 

No one felt more keen regrets for 
Kirke than his second in command, 
although no one knew better how 
strong was the evidence against him. 
They had had no private communi- 
eation since Kirke’s visit to him, 
the overtures of assistance which 
Yorke made having now been 
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curtly repulsed, the former profess- 
ing to consider himself an injured 
man. Yorke did not know any more 
than others wliat was the precise 
nature of the evidence to be brought 
forward on the other charges, and 
he cherished a hope that perhaps he 
might be allowed to refuse to give 
evidence before the court, in which 
case the charge of falsehood would 
break down; but he had not ven- 
tured to consult any third person on 
the subject, fearing to criminate 
Kirke still more by divulging the 
facts. Thus the time wore on; 
the officers of the regiment by 
tacit consent avoiding when to- 
gether all reference to the matter 
which almost exclusively occupied 
their thoughts, and all the news 
he got of the Kirkes being by 
inquiries through the servants of 
Olivia’s progress, when a paragraph 
appeared in one of the local news- 
papers reflecting upon himself, and 
which was of course shown to him 
at once by a good-natured. friend. 
It was in the form of a news- 
letter from the local correspon- 
deut at Mustaphabad — a species 
of inane contributions common to 
Anglo-Indian newspapers—full as 
usual of the absorbing topic of con- 
versation, and ending with the fol- 
lowing fparagraph: “The last and 
most serious charge against the gal- 
lant colonel is that of making a false 
statement to his second in command, 
to the effect that he had handed 
over the jewels to the prize-agents. 
But it is understood that the only 
evidence on this charge is the verbal 
statement of the latter; and as the 
gallant major in question, who is 
now acting commandant of the regi- 
ment, will probably succeed to the 
permanent appoiutmentif the charge 
be ‘sustained, ill - natured persons 
might say that he has a strong in- 
terest in maintaining his point. 
However, as the matter is sub judice, 
I, of course, Mr. Editor, abstain from 
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all comment upon it; but it is clearly 
what the knowing ones call a very 
pretty imbroglio, for apparently one 
of the two distinguished officers in 
question must have stated ‘the 
thing that is not.’ But on this de- 
licate point I will of course express 
no opinion myself.” 

On reading this slanderous letter, 
Yorke perceived for the first time 
the bearing of the case as it affected 
himself. The court of inquiry, in- 
deed, knew the manner in which 
his evidence had been offered, that 
it had been given in ignorance of 
the case against Kirke, and that the 
statement about the letter was made 
in perfect good faith, in view of 
clearing his commanding officer from 
the scrape he had fallen into; but 
the public, with their imperfect 
knowledge of the facts, might take 
a different view of his conduct, and 
be disposed to adopt that which 
the unhappy man himself in his des- 
peration had ventured to insinuate 
was the real one. No doubt there 
would be plenty of people to put the 
same malicious construction on his 
conduct as had this scoundrel of a 
news-writer. If Kirke were acquit- 
ted of the charge, then would not he 
be virtually accused of having made 
a false statement? And would not 
Kirke himself endeavour to give that 
colour to the case? And to the grief 
which Yorke had felt throughout 
these proceedings, both on Kirke’s 
account and his wife’s, there was now 
added a feeling of shame and in- 
dignation on his own account. Is 
it possible, he thought, as his cheeks 
tingled, that I am labouring under 
some horrible hallucination, and that 
it is I, and not Kirke, who has told 
the lie? But no—it was no dream ; 
and what is more, I have a distinct 
recollection of keeping the letter by 
me for a time, and none of destroy- 
ing it. So saying to himself, he 
opened his despatch-box and again 
turned over the contents. But again 


without result ; pay-certificates, com- 
missions, receipted bills, extracts 
from newspapers referring to the 
actions in which the regiment had 
been engaged, and last but not least, 
the little packet of Olivia’s letters, 
written during the campaign. There, 
in its well-worn cover, was the last 
she had ever sent him, the Jast 
element with which he had built 
up the unstable, foundationless 
structure of his foolish hopes. He 
had put these letters aside on 
hearing of her engagement to 
Kirke, with the resolution of 
never opening them again to read 
anew the tale of his infatuation and 
self-deception ; but as he looked at 
the packet now, he took up this last 
letter and drew the enclosure from 
the envelope, contrasting in_ bit- 
terness of heart his present mood 
with the different feeling that for- 
merly possessed him when he was 
wont to perform that frequent oper- 
ation. As he did so, another small 
note fell from under his fingers on 
to the table. It was Kirke’s miss- 
ing letter—short, and concluding 
with the damning statement on 


‘which so much depended. 


The whole circumstances of the 
case now came back to his recollec- 
tion. He had always carried Oli- 
via’s latest letter about with him, 
to read over and over again at leisure 
moments ; and he remembered now 
that the envelope of Kirke’s letter, 
having been overgummed, had been 
much torn in opening, and he had 
thrown it away and placed his note 
inside the envelope of Olivia’s letter. 
There it had lain ever sinee. 

Too late now to repair his mis- 
take ; but he must at least acquaint 
Kirke with his discovery. There 
had been no communication between 
them since the day of Kirke’s being 
placed under arrest, and Yorke felt 
all the embarrassment of their rela- 
tions as he wrote, “ My dear colonel, 
I have just found your note to me 
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about which this unhappy trouble 
has arisen. It was inside one re- 
ceived from Mrs. Kirke, where I put 
it at the time of receipt. I opened 
the letter accidentally just now, and 
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it fell out. Can nothing be done to 
withdraw from the unfortunate mis- 
take you have made? Ever yours 
truly.” f 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Two hours after his note was 
despatched, and as the sun was 
getting low, Yorke, returning from 
a saunter through his stable, as he 
came to the front of his bungalow, 
met a lady advancing up the little 
avenue, She wore a thick veil, but 
no disguise would have concealed 
her from his eyes. It was Olivia. 
She walked slowly, as if weak; 
and as Yorke hurried to meet her 
over the few paces that separated 
them, he could see that she looked 
pale and ill. She held out her 
hand, which for a moment he grasp- 
ed tenderly; then, looking at her 
wan anxious face, he dropped it, 
and led the way slowly up the ver- 
anda steps and into the little sit- 
ting-room. There placing a chair 
for her, he stood opposite, waiting 
for her to speak. 

Olivia raised her veil, and Yorke, 
gazing on the face so constantly 
in bis thoughts, saw with pain the 
change which anxiety and sickness 
had wrought in the familiar feat- 
ures, Each of the two great trou- 
bles she had,gone through had left 
its traces, and yet, thought he, she 
is as beautiful as ever. 

At last she spoke. “ Major Yorke, 
you must have guessed why I have 
come to you. It is because of your 
note to my husband. He thought 
—that is, I thought—that it might 
be of more use if I came and spoke 
to you myself. We are such old 
friends, you know,” she added, with 
a smile meant to be cheerful, but 
which to the other appeared inex- 
pressibly sad. 


Yorke bowed, “Pray go on,” 


he said ; “ you must know my desire 
to serve you in everything.” 

“ Tt is about this letter which you 
have found. It seems that he had 
overlooked having written it you, 
and incautiously said so. And now 
he thinks the production of it might 
prejudice his case seriously; and 
he is sure you would not wish to 
do that.” 

“Tam glad he give$ me credit 
for so much good-feeling,” replied 
Yorke, gravely. “I feared he had 
come to regard me as an enemy. 
God knows, I would do anything 
that one man may do for another to 
help him out of his trouble.” 

“Ah yes,” she said. “I knew 
we might depend on you as a true 
friend. And Rupert bade me tender 
you his humble apologies if he has 
said anything in your disfavour; 
and he is sure you would make 
allowances for him, knowing how 
sorely he had been tried. These 
were his very words. And oh! 
Major Yorke, you know how much 
that means from him. You know 
what a proud man he is——” 

“ Pray don’t say a word on that 
score,” said he, interrupting her. 
“TI am glad, of course, to hear of 
his kindly feeling, but I wanted no 
apology. And it is about him and 
not me you want to speak. Pray 
go on, and let me know what it is 
I can do.” 

“That is what I am coming to,” 
she said. Then, speaking with hesi- 
tation, and scanning his features 
anxiously, she continued—“ It is 
about this unfortunate letter. Rua- 
pert thinks he can clear himself of 
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everything elsc, and that, as nobody 
knows of its existence but yourself, 
it would not be too late to prevent 
the thing going further. So he 
thought—I thought—that if I came 
myself and asked you, you. would 
not mind—you would not mind— 
giving it back—to me.” Making 
this appeal in faltering accents, she 
yet laid astress on the last word, 
and looked at him with a pleading 
face. 

But Yorke stood silently before 
her, looking down, and shook his 
head sadly. 

“Rupert said there would be no 
risks,” she continued; “I was to 
destroy the letter before you.” 

“Risks?” said he, interrupting 
her; “do ‘you think I care about 
risks? It is not the risks I was 
thinking about; this is a matter of 
honour, No,’ he continued; “I 
would do anything that a man may 
do to serve you—or your husband 
cither, but this is impossible.” 

“It is easy to make fine profes- 
sions of friendship,” said Olivia 
in a tone of pique, and turning 
her head aside; “ but they do not 
come to much when put to the 
teat.” 

“Olivia—Mrs, Kirke, why do 
you say such cruel things? You 
must know that they are not true. 
Don’t you understand that the thing 
has gone beyond my power to stop 
it? I have already stated before 
the court of inquiry that I did re- 
ceive the letter. I did it for the 
best, knowing nothing of the trap 
that was laid for him, and heaven 
knows I would give everything I 
possess to have left it unsaid. But 
the thing is done, and it cannot be 
undone.” 

“You mean that the suspicion 
might attach to you, if the letter is 
not produced? Yes,” she added 
eagerly, “ Rapert spoke about that. 
He particularly told me to say that 
you need not be uneasy on that 
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score ; no one would think of doubt- 
ing your word, Yes, that was what 
he said himself—it would all be put 
down to some mistake ; and he would 
give you a paper, in any form you 
liked, to clear you now and for 
ever.” 

“How much has your husband 
told you about the case?’ Yorke 
asked, sadly. “If you knew the 
whole case you would understand 
that this would not be enough to 
get him out of the difficulty. You 
would understand B 

“T understand so much, that if 
Rupert is brought before the court- 
martial, and the letter is produced, 
he will be ruined. He told me so 
himself just now. Oh, Major Yorke, 
if not for him, for my sake, and in 
memory of old days, be merciful !”’ 
and as she made this appeal in 
urgent tones, Olivia, stepping for- 
ward, knelt down before him, and 
taking his hand, looked up béseech- 
ingly in his face. 

“ Olivia, Olivia!” he said, mourn- 
fully, “ why do youtemptme? You 
know how passionately I have loved 
you, for although you are no co- 
quette, you must have seen how 
I have been ready to worship the 
ground you tread on any time for 
these three years past. I don’t say 
you have played with my feelings, 
for I was a fool all along, and de- 
served my fate; but you must have 
seen through them partly, although 
I daresay you did not guess the 
depth of my love. No, you need 
not be afraid,” he continued, quit- 
ting his grasp of her hand, as Olivia, 
whom by this time he had caused 
to rise and be seated again, looked 
up at him with a flushed and 
frightened face, as he stood over 
her; “there can be no harm in 
my telling you this now, once and 
for all, and getting rid of the bur- 
den on my soul, for all that is 
past and gone. Dearly as I used 
to love you, and love you still, | 
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would not marry you now, if you 
were free to-morrow and would have 
me. It is brutal of me, is it not, 
to say so? and [ daresay you don’t 
understand me, but the Olivia of 
my fancy has passed away, and can 
never live for me again. But look 
here, Mrs. Kirke,” he went on eagerly, 
and as he spoke it seemed to him 
that their relations had suddenly 
altered — she was no longer the 
goddess to be set on a pedestal and 
worshipped from below ; his Olivia 
would never have asked him to do 
a dishonourable action for any rea- 
son—this was merely a weak wo- 
man following her husband’s crooked 
ways,—“ look here,” he said; “I 
want you to understand that it is 
not a matter in which I can really 
save your husband. If the letter 


had not been found, people might 
have said that I had lied about it 
—and thought so too, and they 
might have been welcome to think 
so, if it could have saved you from 
pain and trouble. 


But what is the 
good,” he added mournfully, “ of 
talking about what might have 
been? The letter has been found. 
And if the court ask me if I have 
found it, am I to perjure myself? 
And if 1 admit having found it, 
and refuse to produce it, don’t you 
see that this makes things look even 
worse? No, Mrs. Kirke, you will say 
[ am offering an empty pledge when 
I declare that I would gladly give 
my life to save yours; but the thing 
you want me to do is impossible.” 

“Then I suppose,” said Olivia, 
after a pause, rising slowly, and 
lowering her veil, as if to depart, 
and again turning away her face, 
“there is nothing more to be said. 
Offers of service are easily made, 
but they will not save my husband 
from ruin. Well, you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you 
will sueceed to the command of the 
regiment.” 

“You may reproach me as you 
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like,” said Yorke sadly ; “ but though 
I daresay you think very hardly of 
me, you must at least know that I 
am incapable of the meanness of 
profiting by your busband’s mis- 
fortunes, Yes, Olivia,” he con- 
tinued, as she looked inquiringly 
into his face, “ you misjudged mie 
once before, and you were sorry for 
it afterwards. ‘So I hope it may 
be again, and yet—but no; I was 
going to say that if it would be any 
consolation to you to think ill of 
me [should be willing to have it 
so, but I cannot bring myself to say 
that. But why trouble you with 
my thoughts ‘and feelings? I see 
you in this terrible difficnlty and 
distress, and am unable to help you. 
That 1s sufficient bitterness.” 

Olivia stepped towards him and 
laid her hand upon his arm. “ For- 
give me again,” she said in a 
low beseeching tone which thrilled 
through his heart ; “ you have always 
been a true friend, and I am an 
ungrateful undeserving woman ; but 
if you knew how wretched and 
broken down my husband is, 1 am 
sure you would excuse my injus- 
tice. And I daresay you are right 
—I am so bewildered, I know not 
what is right or what is wrong— 
but it seems very hard.” And she 
turned to go away, while the large 
tears started in her dark eyes, and 
rolled down her pale cheeks, But 
Yorke saw that she staggered in 
her walk, and was far too weak to 
make the journey back on foot, and 
insisted on her resting while his 
buggy was got ready for her, and 
he hurried out to the stable to hasten 
the operation, hardly daring to trust 
himself any longer in her presence. 

This was the second time, he 
thought, as he helped in nervous 
haste to put the harness on the horse, 
that she has been under my roof. 
The first time how it set my heart 
dancing for joy, and how I dreamt 
of a second visit as being almost too 
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great happiness! and now it has 
come, and in what a way! She is 
sitting there, and I am actually keep- 
ing out of her way. For at sight 
of her tears his resolution had almost 
failed him, and he had been ask- 
ing himself whether it would indeed 
be so great a breach of honour to 
take out the fatal letter and tear it 
up in her presence. 

He drove the carriage up to the 
veranda steps, and alighting, handed 
Olivia in and drove off, the groom 
hanging on behind after the fashion 
of his class. It was now dusk, the 
time affected by Anglo-Indians for 
taking the air, and a_ passer-by 
might have set them down for a 
domestic couple on their accustomed 
evening drive; but the road to 
Kirke’s house lay at the back of 
the station, and they met no one, 
No words were exchanged between 
them; and short though was the 
distance, Yorke had time to ponder 
on the strangeness of the situation, 
and to reflect how once it had been 
the dream of his life that Olivia 
should be driving through Mus- 
taphabad, a wife, and sitting by his 
side. Now that dream was realised, 
and in what a way! She was sit- 
ting in his carriage by his side, but 
another man’s wife and the mother 
of another man’s child! 

Soon the entrance-gate of Kirke’s 
house was reached, and Yorke, 
pulling up the horse, broke the 
silence by saying, “I will leave 
you here; my man will lead the 
horse up to the door,”—aad got 
down. He stood, hat in hand, 
beside the carriage while the groom 
stepped to the horse’s head, and 
looked up at Olivia. She held out 
her hand, and ‘smiling sadly, but 
with something of the old look of 
former years, wished him good-bye. 
Yorke took the proffered hand in 
his for an instant, and then turning 
away walked back, unwilling to 
weaken the recollection of her kindly 
parting by another word, 


A few days later, just as all 
the officers who were nominated to 
form the court had arrived at the 
station—for there was not a suffi- 
ciency of officers of the needful 
rank in garrisen at Mustaphabad, 
and several were summoned from a 
distance—and while all the residents 
were in a state of expectancy, and 
the officers of the regiment, feeling 
keenly the disgrace w hich had fallen 
on it, hardly showed their faces in 
public, an order was received from 
army headquarters to suspend the 
opening of proceedings ; and the cu- 
riosity which this order evoked re- 
mained unsatisfied for two or three 
days, till an announcement appeared 
in the Gazette to the effect that 
Lrevet-Colonel Rupert Kirke, C.B., 
had been permitted to retire from 
the service. Kirke himself, it ap- 
peared, had applied to be allowed to 
do so, and the application had been 
forwarded to Government from head- 
quarters, with a strong recommenda- 
tion that it should be acceded to on 
the score of his distinguished ser- 
vice; and also that, as he had not 
served long enough for a pension. 
he should be granted the half-pay 
of his regimental rank of captain 
—half-pay as an institution being 
unknown to the Indian army, and 
each recipient requiring a special 
decision in his favour. 

Public opinion endorsed the deci- 
sion ; for notwithstanding the natural 
disappointment felt at being balked 
of the expected excitement of a 
long court-martial on a distinguished 
officer, the general sentiment was 
one of satisfaction that so gallant a 
soldier should escape the ignominy 
of a public prosecution and seu- 
tence. 

But food for local gossip io 
abundance was immediately after- 

wards afforded by the sudden dis- 
appearance of the Kirkes, who left 
Mustaphabad on the night follow- 
ing the publication of the Gazette, 
taking their child with them, 
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but unattended by even a female 
servant. No doubt it would have 
been easy to trace them, had it 
been any one’s business to do so, 
but public action in the matter did 
not go further than to amplify the 
story with an abundance of cireum- 
stantial details, although the popular 
version to the effect that they 
had driven out to a place about 
twenty miles off on the main road 
to Caleutta, and hence started by 
“dawk” across country in palan- 
quins, was not far from the truth. 
The reason for. the flight soon 
became apparent in the complaints, 
thereon loudly upraised, of baffled 
creditors, whose claims had in fact 
begun to pour in when first the 
court-martial was ordered to assem- 
ble. But small part of the expen- 
sive household property, it now ap- 
peared, had been paid for; there 
were promissory - notes of large 
amount overdue to various Euro- 
pean and Arab horse-dealers. for 
horses ; the servants’ wages were six 
months in arrear. The heaviest 
claim was that preferred by a native 
banker, but it was generally under- 
stood that his debt was more than 
covered by the jewels which he held 
in pawn—the first cause of the un- 
fortunate officer’s disgrace and ruin. 
The pay of a captain command- 
ing a native cavalry regiment is suf- 
ficient for his position with care and 
moderation ; but as Kirke, far from 
having any capital in hand to start 
with, was already loaded with a bur- 
den of old debts, he had at no time 
the means of maintaining the ex- 
pensive style of living adopted on 
his marriage, still less ‘of paying for 
his extray agant outfit. Whether he 
had entered on this desperate course 
in the expectation of getting a for- 
tune with his wife, or under some 
vague idea that the jewels would 
turn out to be of great value, could 
not be told; but it was plain that, 
apart from other difficulties, a crash 
must have come sooner or later. 


The fugitive officer having left 
the army, the military small debts 
court could not take cognisance of 
the claims; but the station magis- 
trate put the police in charge of the 
deserted premises ; and never before 
had the good people of Mustapha- 
bad obtained such bargains as at the 
auction-sale of Kirke’s effects, which 
took place soon afterwards, 

Yorke guessed correctly the course 
of the fugitives. He felt sure Kirke 
would make his way across India to 
Bombay, by which route he would 
be secure from pursuit, and he 
would probably pass through a sta- 
tion on the borders of the great nor- 
thern province where Sparrow was 
now residing as a deputy commis- 
sioner. They would surely be in 
straits for.mouey, the poor wife, mean- 
while, probably only dimly conscious 
of the cause of their flight, and the 
extent of their ruin. To Sparrow, 
accordingly, he remitted all his 
available cash, the savings of two 
years’ campaigning. It was to be 
given to Kirke, if he should pass 
that way, as a loan from ‘an old 
friend still under great obligations, 
to be repaid at his convenience; 
but Sparrow was on no account 
to give any clue whence it came. 
His expectation was justified by 
the event. Sparrow, acknowledg- 
ing the remittance, wrote that the 
Kirkes had arrived that very day, 
and were staying with him. “He 
wants his coming here kept quiet, of 
course, and is in a tremendous hurry 
to be off again, and his haste is 
fully accounted for, if what one 
hears be true of the rage of his credi- 
tors at his escape. His wife looks 
dreadfully knocked up, poor thi 
and no wonder, having to nurse her 
baby on such a journey; but we 
hope to get a decent ayah for it be- 
fore they start again. I have given 
him the money you sent and a 
trifle of my own; and indeed he is 
likely to want it all, for a dawk- 
journey to Bombay from here will 
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be awfully expensive, to say nothing 
of the fatigue. It makes one quite 
sad to think that she, poor thing, 
should have to go through it, she 
looks so frail and ill. I suppose many 
people would not have received 
them under the circumstances, and 
it is somewhat awkward for me 
in my official position, beyond a 
doubt; but as you know, Mrs. 
Sparrow and Mrs. Kirke were 
always such great friends, and we 
could not think of giving them the 
cold shoulder. in their trouble.” 

Trouble, indeed, thought Yorke, 
as he read the letter; has it’ then 
come to this, that Olivia is a sup- 
pliant for shelter to her own wait- 
ing-maid ? 

Kirke had managed his escape 
well. Had he remained at Mus- 
taphabad, or ventured to travel 
home by Calcutta, he would certain- 
ly have been arrested; but between 
the north and west of India there 
stretches a wide expanse of country, 
which in those days divided them 
more completely than would an 
intervening ocean ; and Kirke once 
on this line, got to Bombay and dis- 
appeared from the country before 
any of his angry creditors had time 
to set about intercepting him. 

On the day after Kirke’s flight 
Yorke sent in his resignation of his 
appointment as second in command 
and officiating commandant of the 
regiment. This, however, was not 
at first accepted: he was offered 
the opportunity of reconsidering his 
resolution, and the great people at 
headquarters even went so far as 
to let him know that they thought 
such a step foolish and quixotic. 
No slur of avy kind attached to him 
in the affair, it was said, and it 
‘was intimated to be the intention 
of the commander-in-chief to make 
him permanent in the command of 
a regiment with which he had 
been associated from its first for- 
mation, and with which—so the 
great man was pleased to say—he 


had perfornied distinguished service. 
But Yorke stood by his resolve. “| 
owe everything professionally to 
Kirke,” he wrote to’a friend on 
the headquarter staff. “He took 
me up when I was an obscure sub- 
altern, selected me out of others, 
and gave me my first start in life. 
It is to his generous praise that I 
owe my promotion and my honours; 
I should despise myself for ever if 
I allowed myself to step into the 
poor fellow’s shoes.” “ The regiment 
must have a commandant of some 
sort,” retorted his friend ; “it is not 
your fault that there happens to’ be 
a vacancy. Surely it may as well 
be you, who know the regiment tho- 
roughly, as another.” “The other,” 
replied Yorke, “will not be a person- 
al friend of the late commandant.’ 
Then came news that the Govern- 
ment was about to reduce several 
regiments; whether Kirke’s Horse 
would be among those to be main- 
tained, would depend probably on 
who might be in command. He had 
to consider the interest of his brother 
officers, therefore, and not only his 
own feelings. This argument came 
home; but he was firm in abiding 
by his resolve, and after a few 
miserable days spent in command 
against his will, he obtained Sir 
Montague Tartar’s sanction to be 
struck off the strength of the 
garrison ‘pending confirmation of 
his resignation, and quitted Maus- 
taphabad. Major Egan therefore 
succeeded to the command of 
Kirke’s Horse pending arrival of 
the pew commandant—an officer 
promoted from another regiment, 
whose term of office, however, was 
a brief one, for the famous regiment 
was disbanded a few weeks later, in 
the general reduction which followed 
the restoration of peace in India. 
Although his well-wishers in high 
plazes were somewhat annoyed at 
what they termed his obstinacy in 
the matter, Yorke was too good 
an officer to remain long unenm- 
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ployed ; and in a few months he 
was appointed to the divisional 
staff of the army and posted to a 
station on the frontier. The change 
of employment was a welcome one at 
first, and in the occupation of learn- 
ing the duties of this new branch 
of his profession he sought eagerly 
for distraction from the depression 
of spirit left by Kirke’s ruin, and 
all the miserable circumstances at- 
tending it — his own unwitting 
share in the catastrophe, and the 
unhappy fate of the woman whose 
memory was still so dear. 

Time passed on, and no news 
came of the fugitives, all trace of 
whom had disappeared ; and the 
event which had created such ab- 
sorbing interest at the time soon 
began to grow dim in general recol- 
lection, but with Yorke himself 
there still remained an enduring 
sear. Until he left it, he was not 
aware how deeply the interest of 
his life had been wrapped up in 
the regiment with which the most 
important part of it had been 
passed, and what a blank the 
severance from it had made; 
still more how deeply he missed 
the presence of the one woman ; 
who, though she never could be his, 
was yet more to him than all the 
world besides. Active and assidu- 
ous in the new business of his pro- 
fession, he yet found himself now 
more lonely and friendless than 
at any time since he first landed 
in the country ; and, perversely 
shunning the society at his com- 
mand, he yet yearned in his soli- 
tary home for the friendship and 
sympathy which he would not sum- 
mon up the effort to seek among 
new faces. There came up now for 
the first time the home-sickness 
which is wont to beset the solitary 
exile, and at. times the inclination 
was strong to throw up his appoint- 
ment and return for a while to Eng- 
land. The joys of married life 


could not be his, but there at least 
ahome awaited him, aud the renewal 
of family affection. Why should not 
that suffice for hin as for so many 
others? In this frame of mind, 
growing daily more disposed to be 
solitary and cynical; hardly per- 
ceiving himself how different the 
man was becoming from the shy 
but ardent lad of ten years before, 
who landed in the country full of 
hope and enthusiasm, yet grimly 
conscious of the folly of allowing . 
himself to cherish a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with a career more 
successful than his wildest day- 
dreams used to picture ; Yorke was 
summoned to join the Umbeyla 
expedition, and by no man in the 
army was the distraction of active 
service more eagerly welcomed. To 
a man suffering from distaste for 
his own life, there is no medicine 
so effectual as helping to take the 
lives of other people. In_ that 
short but very sharp campaign 
Yorke received his first wound, not, 
however, before he had done enough 
good service both to gain and to 
earn another step of brevet rank. 
A still greater distinction—shortly 
afterwards, while on sick-leave on 
the hills, he was offered the vacant 
command of a smart regiment of 
native cavalry ; and exchanging his 
staff-duties with delight for his old 
congenial employment, he hurried 
down to assume his new command. 
But although his wound was healed , 
at the time, he had returned to 
duty too soon. A sharp attack of 
illness followed ; the wound broke 
out afresh ; and although he would 
now have wished to remain a little 
longer in the country, to identify 
himself with his new regiment, he 
was fain to act on the doctor’s 
advice, and set off to Calcutta as 
soon as he was well enough, there 
to appear before the medical board 
and start on sick-furlough for Eng- 
land. 





Sundry Subjects. 
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SUBJECTS. 


STATISTICS, 


A coop many notable. subjects 
are, by their nature, dry. For that 
single reason they are so unattrac- 
tive to what is impolitely called 
“ the general public,” that it is alto- 
gether supererogatory to add any- 
. thing to their indigenous repulsive- 
ness: it is quite big enough as it is 
to prevent the crowd from approach- 
ing them. This proposition is so 
self-evidert that it really ought to 
strike all minds, however powerful ; 
itis so very clear that, according to 
probabilities, nobody could reason- 
ably be expected to voluntarily take 
the needless trouble of increasing 
the intrinsic difficulty which such 
subjects present to the population 
at large. And yet, indubitable as 
this seems to be, it turns out, all 
the same, that, as regards one im- 
portant category of these subjects, 
a wilful attempt has positively been 
made to augment their inherent dis- 
agreeableness by annexing to it a 
new and peculiar worry. Neither 
mathematics, ethics, statics, optics, 
metaphysics, nor dynamics, are usu- 
ally supposed to. exercise a winning 
influence over ordinary readers ; on 
the contrary, there is a current im- 
pression that none but rather learn- 
ed persons deliberately direct their 
attention. towards them. There 
might then have been some utility 
in endeavouring to lift up these high- 
ly meritorious but hitherto uncapti- 
vating branches of instruction into 
a more inviting position in the eyes 
of the idle world ; there might have 
been, in what are called the inte- 
rests of science, an object to attain 
in trying to bestow upon them an 
artificial aspect of blandishment and 
allurement. The attempt would 
have been difficult, it is true ; but 


the wise man who could partially 
succeed in it would render a real 
service to lazy people. It is scarcely 
likely that, however ingenious he 
might be, he would quite manage 
to win standing-room for scientific 
erudition on the shelves of seaside 
circulating libraries; but he might 
not improbably contrive, by cun- 
ning handling, to counteract the. 
innate solemnities of the subjects 
named, and thereby stimulate here 
and there a dormant sympathy or 
fortify a latent curiosity. Instead, 
however, of helping us in that way 
—instead of striving to make these 
questions a little less like mere use- 
ful information than they are at 
present—stern gentlemen are trying 
resolutely to pile up another barrier 
between them and _ popularity. 
There really are grammarians, lexi- 
cologists, and professors, who, not 
content with the repellent effect 
which words that end in “ ics” al- 
ready exercise upon the mass of us, 
have positively declared of late years 
that all such words are singular ! 
What outrageous cruelty! Meta- 
physics—to take one example— 
were, in all conscience, hard enough 
to deal with while they still were 
plural; but to have to call them 
“it ” would add so much to their 
afflictiveness that they would there- 
by become totally intolerable ; yet 
that is what these new masters of 
the English language are seeking to 
impose upon us. Our entire popu- 
lation has been taught, when young, 
that, except in such words as “news,” 
s at the end of substantives makes 
them plural. It has grown to man- 
hood and old age in undoubting faith 
upon the point; and yet these revo- 
lutionary orthographers dare to tell 
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us that “ics” have become an ex- 
ception! What is the use of having 
been at school, if we are to be treated 
in after-life in this way? It is true 
that it is absurd to describe a science 
as “they;” but we call trousers 
“they,”—and with no better reason 
in the latter case than in the former, 
for the two legs of a pantaloon no 
more confer upon it the quality 
of plural than two sleeves take 
away the singular from a coat. It 
is really abominable that all words 
in “ic” were not left quietly in 
their first form; for, in their origin, 
they were, as logic and arithmetic 
are still, good honest singulars— 
and they looked it: there was then 
no doubt or difficulty about them. 
But, sometime last century, an s 
was added to nearly all of them, 
whereon they - naturally became 
“they.” And now it is being at- 
tempted to introduce a third shape 
into their history—to hermaphro- 
dise them—to render them once 
more singular in person, though 


plural in form—a puzzle and bewil- 


derment to all beholders. Most 
happily, however, the authorities 
who are seeking in this wanton 
fashion to upset our most respect- 
able and earliest convictions, repre- 
sent only a section of the governing 
body of British grammar: they have 
peremptory opponents who assert 
that “ies” continue to be plural, as 
is their bounden duty, whatever the 
others may affirm to the contrary. 
We venture, therefore, under the 
protection of these latter teachers, 
to go on for the moment as we did 
before, and to trustingly apply 
" they” not only to all the words 
in “ics” that we have named, but 
to one word more besides—Statis- 
tics. If Statistics—which we are 
going to talk about—were called 
“ it,” the incongruity of the sound, 
superadded to the supposed gloomi- 
ness of the matter, would probably 
deter the bravest readers from fol- 


lowing through this article to its 
end. 

The “gloominess” of statistics ! 
Now, why shouldstatistics be called 
gloomy? That view of them may, 
not impossibly, be a mere unground- 
ed prejudice,- erroneous and delu- 
sive ; for if it be true, as is pretended, 
that “you can prove anything by 
figures,” the figures which compose 
statistics ought, on the contrary, to 
constitute a charming study and a 
prodigiously agreeable occupation in 
life. What pleasure, indeed, could 
be more perpetual and more vast,than 
that of arranging tabular state- 
ments which are to convince every- 
body who looks at them, yourself 
included, of anything whatever? In 
these dim days of doubt and dis- 
belief it would be a rare solace to 
be able to take refuge in a science 
which, according to the foregoing 
theory, cannot fail to furnish argu- 
ments applicable, with equal 
fallibility, to all the varying phases 
of every question they touch, Un- 
fortunately, there seems to be some 
uncertainty as to whether we really 
can attain all these delightful results 
by simple columns of addition; for 
though there are enthusiasts who 
energetically assert that figures can 
do anything whatever, there are 
others, quite as ardent, who declare 
that they can do nothing at all, on-the 
ground that “there is only one thing 
falser than facts, that is figures.” 
Yet, after all, the contradiction be- 
tween these two seemingly divergent 
views is, perhaps, more apparent 
than real; for if we went to the 
bottom of both of them it would, 
not improbably, be recognised, 
that the assertion that we can 


‘prove anything whatever by one 


single form of evidence is identi- 
cal with the other assertion that 
that evidence is false. If so, we 
should have stumbled accidentally 
on to a curious inversion of an 
old rule of grammar, and have 
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discovered that two affirmatives can 
make a negative. 

There are, however, other notions 
on the question besides these two; 
or, more exactly, there are develop- 
ments of these two notions which 
assume such striking proportions 
that they look like additional ideas. 
Statistics are becoming so wide- 
spreading and so all-absorbing in 
their pretensions, they refuse so 
fiercely to limit themselves to any 
object in particular, or to any pre- 
determined use whatever, that it 
would be difficult to indicate a sub- 
ject to which they confess themselves 
unable to apply. Their worshippers 
are now claiming such unlimited 
power for their idols, that the only 
probable way to satisfy them would 
be to acknowledge that they really 
do possess the faculty to “ prove any- 
thing.” That function is so large 
that they would doubtless conde- 
scend to content themselves with it, 
not because it is in their nature to 
be contented, but because, in that 
case, as everything would be granted 
to them, there would be nothing left 
for them to ask for. The laborious 
gentlemen who occupy themselves 
with statistics are manifestly con- 
vinced that their omnipotent sums 
are like Parr’s life pills, or Hollo- 
way’s ointment, and that they pro- 
vide resistless remedies for all the 
maladies of governments or societies. 
If they were not of that way of 
thinking, they would scarcely ven- 
ture, all the world over, to describe 
their work in the tremendous phrases 
which they habitually employ. One 
of the greatest of them—a French- 
man—calls statistics “the science 
of natural, social, and political facts, 
expressed in numerical terms.” 
Another one—a German—says that 
“ history is statistics in movement ; 
statistics are history at rest.” A 
third—aScotchman—describesthem 
as “the means of determining and 
augmenting the sum of happiness 
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which a nation enjoys.” A fourth 
—of unknown origin—asserts that 
they are “the science which shows 
us how to deduce the succession of 
social facts from analogous numeri- 
cal terms.” Pretty tall talking this! 
But as it comes to us in all lan- 
guages and from all countries, and 
as the cry is everywhere the same, 
we are obliged to regard it as the 
unanimous expression of opinion of 
statisticians as to the transcendent 
merit of the station in life in which 
it has pleased God to place them. 
It is, however, honest to add, that 
they have received some encourage- 
ment to declaim after this gorgeous 
fashion, and that their enthusiasms 
are rendered rather less extravagant 
by the fact, that bigger people than 
themselves appear to have enter- 
tained somewhat similar impressions 
upon the subject. Napoleon, for 
instance, bestowed upon statistics 
the superb denomination of “the 
budget of things,” and proclaimed 
that they are “the art of making 
the inventory of a country ;” while 
Goethe said of them that “if figures 
do not govern the world, at all events 
they show us how it is governed.” 
But whatever be the instigations 
to which statisticians have been 
thus occasionally exposed, their de- 
scriptions of their own work are 
none the less stupendous; and 
though the responsibility of their 
definitions is a little diminished by 
the confirmatory testimony of two 
or three great men, the fact remains 
that those definitions, if admitted, 
would show that statistics are far 
away the biggest of known sciences. 
All other studies have a_ limit, 
because they refer to a single sub- 
ject, which, however huge it may 
be in itself, has necessarily fron- 
tiers somewhere ; but this one pre- 
tends to include all subjects what- 
ever—for, in addition to its other 
audacities, it actually lays claim, 
in the mouth of certain of its pro- 
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fessors, to the power of reducing 
moral and intellectual questions to 
asum, of calculating intelligence and 
passions by ciphering,of counting up 
“the movements of the soul.” It is, 
then, certainly worth while to look a 
little at the machinery which claims 
to be capable of doing all this, 

The first feature which we notice 
in it is, that it is absolutely unable 
to deal with any facts at all, ex- 
cepting those which are expressible 
in figures; and that its action is 
therefore, of necessity, exclusivély 
recapitalative, and in no degree 
descriptive. It is forced to attain 
its immense results—that is, if it 
attains them at all—by sheer arith- 
metic, without the slightest adven- 
titious aid: there is no painting 
about it, no sculpture, no gilding, 
no artistic prettiness; it is all dry 
figuring,—as Guerry says, “Statis- 
tics exclude description, for they 
consist essentially in the methodical 
enumeration of variable elements, 
and in their reduction to an aver- 
age.” Now this first view makes 
us alittle suspicious ; for it indicates 
so vast a disproportion between the 
evident means and the pretended 
end, that it is rather difficult to 
imagine how the one can possibly 
grow out of the other. And the 
more we look, the more our doubts 
increase, and the Jess able do we 
become to recognise that statistics 
can “ penetrate the life of nations,” 
and “unfold the mysterious ele- 
ments of the economy of societies.” 
Yet these marvellous capacities are 
claimed by statisticians in the very 
words here quoted. They go, in- 
deed, further still, and assert that 
they can “ameliorate the condition 
of humanity by pointing out its 
sufferings in numbers.” Sufferings 
in numbers! The association of 
those two words does certainly re- 
mind us of the days when we got a 
caning for doing a sum wrong at 
school, and in that sense we all can 
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comprehend that they may be used 
together ; but that is not, probably, 
the thought with which statisticians 
couple them. Their object) must 
rather be to lead us to the faith 
that the whole experience of our 
boyhood was deceptive, that num- 
bers can do away with suffering 
instead of causing it; or, at the 
worst, that they constitute a home- 
opathic medicine, “curing the like 
by the like.” And they profess to 
do this by numbers themselves, 
alone and unaided; but not by 
numbers in their nobler applica- 
tions, not by mathematics in any 
of their varied developments, not 
even by the higher calculations of 
arithmetic: no, all this is done by 
the very lowest and most elemen- 
tary of processes, by nothing but 
addition—all this is done, exclu- 
sively, by one and one make two. 
It is not until the collected figures 
are placed under each other in 
columns that the statistical result 
can be arrived at; and even then, 
so long as they are not added up, 
they represent mere elements—the 
character of statistics is bestowed 
upon them only by addition. 

Here, then, is- a process whose 
sole function is to draw up cata- 
logues,—which cannot even expand 
those catalogues into dictionaries 
without abandoning its character 
and changing its name; which be- 
comes “Political Economy” the 
moment it attempts explanations, 
pursues deductions, or investigates 
consequences ; which is condemned 
— if it wishes to retain a separate 
existence—never to be anything but 
a mere enumerator; but which, 
notwithstanding this rigorous limi- 
tation of its action, has the vanity 
to describe itself as an exact science, 
and to assume the task of “an- 
nouncing the secret relationships 
which hold together all the elements 
of modern societies.” If statistics 
go on much longer in this way, they 

2x 
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will doubtless inform us soon that 
they can manufacture a summer 
night by counting up the stars, 

But though the true mission of 
statistics is different indeed from 
that which most statisticians so 
fervidly depict—though i is in 
reality, in comparison with things 
around it, most modest and most 
circumscribed—it is, after all, a 
mission of importance and utility. 
Statistics coolly claim to be a mini- 
ster, forgetting that they are only a 
clerk in his office; but they are a 
clerk whose aid has become indis- 
pensable to the minister, and whose 
resignation or sudden death would 
Jeave a grievous gap in his estab- 
lishment. They are a conceited 
clerk, a vainglorious. clerk, a push- 
ing and presuming clerk, who 
imagines, like other clerks that we 
know of in Government employ, 
that he could direct the country a 
vast deal better than his chief, and 
who lives in perpetual agitation 
because his striking merits are not 
rewarded by continual promotion. 
But they are a necessary clerk, a 
laborious clerk, who holds a good 
many small strings in bis hands, 
who knows all the. keys of the cup- 
boards, who can tell, without hesi- 
tating, where the blotting-paper 
and sealing-wax are kept, who 
writes beautifully, who sets an 
example of severe regularity to the 
juniors, who arrives precisely as the 
clock strikes ten, and who sheds 
a valuable air of chilly discipline 
around him. Within these con- 
fines this clerk is altogether useful ; 
and though we cannot in any way 
admire him, or find in him one sin- 
gle attractive quality, we can at all 
events regard him as an unavoid- 
able and useful instrament—just in 
the same way as we fully recognise 
the necessity of undertakers, chim- 
ney-sweeps, and hangmen. 

We might even, in the moments 
when we are not too violently pro- 
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voked ‘by the exceeding imperti- 
nence of statistics, go further still, 
and frankly recognise that though 
they are quite as ugly as any of 
the professional gentlemen to whom 
we have just compared them, they 
do render us higher services than 
the wiping away of soot or the 
tying up of murderers, We 
might acknowledge that they really 
do manage to measure needs and 
progress ; that they do indicate a 
quantity of things which it is indis- 
pensable that Governments shouid 
know; and that even ordinary men 
and women, who never go to So- 


cial Science Congresses, may occa- . 


sionally discover in them odd facts 
that are worth noticing. We might 
—and do—confess that they alone 
define the composition, the distri- 
bution, and the movement of pop- 
ulations, the nature of their occu- 
pations, the extent and value of 
territories, possessions, productions, 
trade and agriculture, the influence 
of diseases, the spread of education, 
the character and extent of crime; 
that they alone have rendered it 
possible to organise insurances, ia 
all their forms; to calculate the 
results of the unseen laws which re- 
duce variations to averages, “to 
prove by evidence that these laws 
and averages apply not only to 
material facts and natural events, 
butfto voluntary acts as well; and 
finally, that, as a consequence of 
this latter truth, there is scarcely 
any individuality in men, for statis- 
tics humiliatingly demonstrate that 
men all do the same things in the 
same way, and at the same time, 
and with the same results. . Surely 
such a field of action ought to be 
big enough to satisfy the ambition 
of a clerk. 

And even this is but a part of 
the work done by statisticians; 
this is the product of that work, 
“but not, in reality, the work itself: 
before that product can be attained 


Dec. 
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an immensity of labour must be. 


performed ; there are the searching 
out and the collection of the data, 
which must, of necessity, be assem- 
bled in large masses, in order to 
correct, by quantity, the influence 
of local or accidental disturbing 
causes ; there are the organisation 
of the reports, returns, and records, 
which supply those data—the clas- 
sification of the categories of mate- 
rials—the sorting, sifting, shap- 
ing, and setting up in columns; 
and finally, the greatest act of all— 
the addition—the act which must 
be dearer than all others to the 
statistician’s heart, for it implies to 
him that his work is done and his 
outcrop won. ‘There is therefore a 


quantity of real labour to perform 
in the process of statisticising ; and 
though that labour is not of a high 
class, though it is accomplished by 
the fingers rather than by the brains, 
it is none the less labour, and its 
product none the less serviceable. 


If statisticians would only con- 
sent to look at their calling in this 
diminished light, and to practise it 
with the bashfulness which becomes 
it—if they would only remember 
that it is exclusively preparatory 
and preliminary, that of itself it 
engenders nothing, and that its 
sole utility is to collect and tabulate 
information for the use and service 
of abler artisans—then we should 
be quite disposed to look upon them 
as meritorious though unattractive 
underlings, and to range them with 
coral insects, working-bees, and 
dressmakers’ apprentices, in the 
vast class of humble assistants who 
contribute to the satisfaction of 
higher organisations than their own. 
Instead of that, however, they per- 
sist in asserting that they are some- 
thing in themselves; they entreat 
indifferent passers-by to be good 
enough to stop and admire them: 
they smirk at themselves in the 
glass; they contemplate approv- 
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ingly their own proportions, and, 
like Zerline in ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ they 
murmur, without thinking of the 
people who are laughing at them 
behind the curtain, “ Oui, voila, 
pour une servante, une taille qui 
n’est pas mal.” 

It is especially abroad that they 
assume these infatuated airs; in 
England they seem to have the 
good sense to recognise that their 
work is intrinsically ugly, and they 
wisely keep it out of sight in the 
crowd. But on the Continent they 
set it forth with pomp and splen- 
dour, invite the universe to come 
and gaze upon it, and claim for it as 
many talents as were possessed by 
the Abbé Midy’s parrot, who took 
snuff, weeded the garden, sang ves- 
pers, whipped the school children, 
and heard confessions when his 
master was ill. We cannot judge 
them on this side of the channel ; 
we must go to France to hear 
one of them exclaim, with fervent 
artlessness, ‘“ Statistics, Monsieur ! 
do you know what statistics are? 
Statistics, Monsieur, are the com- 
pass which guides the vessel of 
the State on its stormy voyage; 
statistics, Monsieur, are the polar 
star towards which all future forces 
will converge ; statistics, Monsieur, 
are the final end of human thin 
the hope, Monsieur, the truth, the 
light!” And the man who said 
this was in earnest! Instead of 
feeling that he was a clerk, with a 
pen behind his ear and a ruler in his 
hand, he firmly believed that he was 
the prophet of a new faith, and that, 
if he gets his due, he will stand be- 
fore posterity on a line with Luther, 
Swedenborg, and Mahomet. 

We need not, however, pursue 
this section of the subject any fur- 
ther; it is curious for a few min- 
utes, because it brings before us a 
new form of madness, but it rapidly 
becomes wearisome. So let us go 
on to something else. 
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The means employed for getting up 
statistics are organised in different 
fashions in different countries; but 
it is recognised everywhere that the 
State alone can prepare them com- 
pletely, and that the private indi- 
viduals and societies who so eagerly 
attempt to push their fingers into 
them are of no more practical ser- 
vice in the matter than bandsmen 
‘n a battle or bishops in a ball-room. 
Jf course, however, neither private 
sndividuals nor societies admit that 
they are useless. On the contrary, 
amateur statisticians usually enter- 
tain the profoundest conviction that 
the true theory of their science is 
grasped by themselves alone, and 
that it never will be prolifically de- 
veloped until Governments are wise 
enough to intrust them with its 
application. But, unfortunately for 


them, the nature of the work to be 
done excludes the possibility of out- 
side aid ; that work must, of neces- 
sity, be performed by authorised 


official agents, for it would have 
no value at all if it did not possess 
the character of supposed certainty 
which governmental direction can 
alone bestow upon it. It does 
not by any means follow that cer- 
tainty is in reality attained ; but 
the mere fact that it is the State 
which collects and publishes statis- 
tics is usually sufficient (especially 
abroad) to surround them with a 
halo of infallibility, and to confer 
upon them a reverence-inspiring as- 
pect of indisputableness which makes 
it a sacrilege .to question them. 
Nothing is so much like an article 
of faith as a statistical return: it 
constitutes a dogmatic proposition, 
an authoritative and categorical af- 
firmation ; it is a creed in itself, It 
may, of course, be rejected by be- 
lievers in other religions, but ador- 
ers of statistics have no choice about 
it—they must accept it or deny their 
deity. Yet, incredible as it may 
‘appear, there are quantities of false 


Dee. 


worshippers who adopt this terrible 
alternative, who turn round upon 
their gods and break them, who po- 
sitively dare todispute the truth of 
many of the sacred figures which 
their high priests proclaim, and to 
publicly cast scorn upon them. This 
atheistical behaviour is naturally dis- 
couraging to that “ general public” 
which was alluded to just now; for 
though that public feels no call to 
earnest piety in the matter, though it 
lies entirely outside the fold of the 
elect, it is, all the same, submissively 
disposed, in its ignorance and indif- 
ference, to receive official figures with 
the silent trustful awe which is so 
admirable a quality of tax-payers. 


But how can it reconcile its own 


innate unreasoning desire to be re- 
spectful towards what it does not 
understand, and to be more and 
more respectful the less it under- 
stands, with the noisy free-thinking 
of the very sectarians who profess to 
have received the gift of faith, and 
to thereby understand everything! 
How can it explain the apostasy of 
apostles? How can it be expected 
to preserve its reverence for statis- 
tics if statisticians persist in de- 
claring that half the statistics which 
are published are all wrong ! 

The disputes of statisticians in 
no way interrupt their work, how- 
ever; the greater part of them go 
on combating and calculating, all 
over Europe, as if the two acts were 
inseparable: they take refuge from 
a fight in figures, rush back again 
from arithmetic to arms, and spend 
their lives between reckoning and 
reprisals, And perhaps, after all, 
it is as well that it should be so; 
for if they allowed themselves to 
be disheartened there would be no 
more statistics, while if they ceased 
to quarrel there would be no more 
control: so, as we really do need 
statistics, and as statistics do need 
control, it is probable that the ae- 
tual state of things is the best that 
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could be devised for insuring an 
adequate supply of both. Of course 
its existence indicates distinctly 
that statistics are not all true, but 
it in no way shakes the probability 
that they are sufficiently near the 
average truth to serve the purposes 
for which we want them. 

These wranglings are not limited 
to results : they do not wait for the 
end before they show themselves ; 
they begin at the very beginning of 
the subject. There are strong bick- 
erings about classifications, methods, 
and systems; but still, as a’ whole, 
they refer rather to forms and pro- 
cedure than to principles—the main 
objects are substantially the same 
everywhere. But it would not be 
at all diverting to explain in detail 
how they are attained, or by what 
means figures are collected all about 
each country, and centralised and 
grouped. Nor would it be in any 
way a joy to try to give a list of the 
matters to which statistics apply ; 
indeed, as has been already said, 
they are extending to such a vast 
variety of subjects, and are adding 
on sO many new ones every day, 
that no thoroughly complete table 
of them could possibly be drawn up. 
It is, however, impossible not to ob- 
serve that they really are endeavy- 
ouring to include questions which, 
whatever be the elasticity of grasp 
and faculty of absorption of statis- 
ticians, do really seem to lie beyond 
their power of appropriation or di- 
gestion. It is not unnatural that, 
in addition to their more obvious 
functions, they should seek to de- 
monstrate, in figures, the exact in- 
fluence of climate on plants, of can- 
non-balls on armies, or of education 
on health ; so far, it is tolerably easy 
to keep up with them. But they 
become rather difficult to follow 
wher they measure the onward 
march of civilisation by the rate 
of progress .in the ¢onsumption 
of sugar—when they work out a 


connection between the proportion- 
ate mortalities of horses, negroes, 
yew-trees, limited companies, and 
Jews—and when they indicate the 
existence of relationship between 
the returns of suicide, pawnbroking, 
crossing - sweeping, and lunatics. 
And they leave us all totally and 
hopelessly behind them when they 
attempt—as one enthusiast at Jeast 
is said to have done—to show, in 
numbers, the precise influence of 
choléra on pear-trees, of solar eclip- 
seson the manufacture of steel-pens, 
and of universal suffrage on ship- 
wrecks. 

These examples of the all-inelud- 
ing tendencies of statistics are cer- 
tainly rather striking, but yet they 
seem likely to be soon surpassed. 
The ambition of statisticians is mani- 
festly limitless; and, before the cen- 
tury is out, we may perhaps find 
them proceeding to prove in figures, 
amongst other novelties, that a 
marked influence is exercised in the 
outbreaks of yellow fever at Rio 
Janeiro by the variations in the 
state of the paving-stones in the 
streets of Europe. It may, indeed, 
be worth while to indicate the pro- 


cess by which this calculation could 


be worked out, for we shall obtain 
in that way an illustration of the 
operations employed by statisticians 
in the higher branches of their art. 
We will suppose that the case takes 
place in the Kingdom of Thule. 
First of all it occurs to some 
upper clerk in the General Statis- 
tical Department that paving-stones 
are not yet included amongst the 
offspring of the office. This grave 
omission is made the object of a 
minute, which is submitted to the 
Board at its first sitting, and imme- 
diate orders are given that thence- 
forth annual returns shall be com- 
piled upon the hitherto neglected 
subject. Printed forms are then 
sent to all the quarries in the king- 
dom, with an earnest request to the 
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proprietors that, for the national 
yood, they will be so very kind as 
to fill them up each month, and to 
send them back to the office. In 
these forms the different numbers, 
natures, colours, shapes, dimensions, 
hardnesses, and uses of the various 
sorts of paving-stones are indicated 
in columns ; and by this means, after 
classification and counting, a first 
general view of the subject as a 
whole is obtained, Instructions are 
simultaneously forwarded to all the 
ports, and to the Government in- 
spectors on all the roads of the 
country, to supply weekly returns 
of the numbers, natures, colours, 
shapes, dimensions, hardnesses, and 
uses of all the paving-stones either 
exported, imported, or employed 
upon the roads. If any one of these 
divisions of the subject were to be 
omitted, a fatal want of harmony 
would ensue between the original 
quarry reports and the custom- 
house and road returns; they must 


all be made to agree together, or, 
statistically, the result would be 


valueless, The third stage is to 
obtain, from local boards of works, 
figures expressing the duration and 
the wearing-out of paving-stones— 
classed, as before, in seven columns, 
so as to check consumption against 
production. For these varied la- 
bours nineteen new clerks are re- 
quired. But what are trouble and 
expense with such an object in 
view? What are fatigue and out- 
lay when compared with a clear 
knowledge of the life of paving- 
stones? At last, at the close of the 
year, a complete statement in seven 
folio volumes is compiled. It is 
signed by the Director-General of 
the Department ; and the first copy, 
bound in yellow morocco, is offered 
to the sovereign; while the second, 
bound in yellow paper, is laid be- 
fore the legislature. A report on 
this new great conquest of statistics 
is published in the ‘National Gaz- 
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ette,’ and the originator of the idea 
is made Knight of the Order of 
Merit of Thule. (A rank which we 
should describe in England by the 
letters C.M.T.) 

Thereat, however, the man in the 
next room, who has not obtained 
a decoration, and who has, conse- 
quently, become violently jealous 
of his lucky colleague, reflects vin- 
dictively that paving-stones alone 
are, after all, without a moral—that 
his overrated colleague has shown 
no mind whatever in merely count- 
ing bits of sandstone—that the true 
great object of statistics is to mount, 
through external figures, to the in- 
ner numeral essence of things—and 
that it would be an act of the pro- 
foundest skill to climb, over his col- 
league’s back, and by the aid of his 
colleague’s boasted work, to an ex- 
planation, in numbers, of the moral, 
social, hygienic, and intellectual 
action of paving-stones. So the 
man in the next room asks for six 
weeks’ leave, visits silently, at his 
own expense, the quarries, the roads, 
and the custom-house, and learns at 
last that workers in paving-stones 
are particularly subject to diseases 
of the lungs, in consequence of 
always breathing stone-dust. He 
bounds with joy at this discovery; 
he sets himself to calculate  fero- 
ciously ; and at the expiration of 
his leave he returns to his office, 
and Jays before the Bgard, with the 
graceful modesty of a conqueror, 
“ A Preliminary Notice on the true 
application of the Statistics of Pav- 
ing-stones, exhibiting, from a_hy- 
gienic point of view, the grave 
national effect of a trade which 
annually destroys the health of 
eleven three-millionths of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects; to be followed 
shortly by a complete investigation 
into the arithmetical relationship 
between sandstone - quarries and 
pulmonary inflammations.” A copy 
of this remarkable document, bound 
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in blue morocco, is offered to the 
sovereign ; another copy, bound in 
blue paper, is laid before the Jegis- 
lature ; and the. author is named 
Commander of the Order of Merit 
of Thule (K.C.M.T.) 

The- man in the next room but 
one, who has been watching all this 
with keen disgust, Tecognises, how- 
ever, that the idea is still only half 
developed : he rushes at the oppor- 
tunity ; he twists it into every 
form, but cannot for a long while 
find a shape that fits it. At last he 
suddenly reflects that yellow fever 
is becoming frequent in Brazil ; 
studies anxiously, with a dictionary, 
the statistics of that fever, a copy of 
which, in Portuguese, is of course in 
the office; finds out, with wild de- 
light, that the number of deaths 
caused by it in each period of five 
years happens to correspond exacthy 
with the cube root of the average 
number of paving-stones worn out 
in twenty-nine days and a half in 
the streets of the capital of Thule, 
and then triumphantly sits down 
and writes “ A Preliminary Notice 
on the developments of the statis- 
tical relationship between Paving- 
stones and transmissible diseases in 
general, as evidenced, in particular, 
by the arithmetical proportion 
which is now for the first time 
shown to exist between the wearing 
out of the roadway in the capital of 
Thule and the spread of yellow fever 
in the capital of Brazil.” Copies of 
this Notice, bound in pink, are de- 
livered, as before, to the sovereign 
and the legislature; and the third 
man, to the utter destruction of the 
other two, is raised to the dignity 
of G.C.M.T., and is elected corre- 
sponding member of all the scien- 
tific societies in Europe. 

As this is only an anticipatory 
history, it may possibly be that the 
event will: not come off identically 
in the form here described ; but still 
this history indicates, without much 


more exaggeration than is authorised 
by the hypothetical chances of the 
future, the sort of action which 
statisticians may not unreasonably 
be expected to adopt hereafter if 
they go on as they are doing now. 
For the present, however, the 
most important of their diversified 
functions consists in the very prac- 
tical and unimaginative labour of 
keeping an exact account of the 
movements of population ; it is less 
seductive than the study of paving- 
stones, but, at all events, it is, 
rational and useful. It is, indeed, 
a work which has become altogether 
indispensable to the management of 
modern societies, and without which, 
now that we know its uses, we could 
not get on at all. And yet the 
means of conducting it efficiently 
exist, in a thoroughly complete 
form, in. very few countries, and 
even in them have been created 
only recently. France got the start 
of all other nations in the matter, in 
consequence of her being the first to 
adopt, eighty years ago, the system 
of obligatory registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, which is the 
essential basis of the operation. A - 
census, big as it sounds, and big as 
it is to execute, is nothing more 
than a counting up of totals at a 
given date. It supplies no sort of 
information as to the proportions 
between the coming and the depart- 
ing, or as to the fluctuating rates of 
wedlock ; it consequently affords no 
insight into the ebb and flow of a 
nation, and leaves entirely in the 
dark all the curious revelations 
which are furnished to us by regis- 
tration. It is by the latter alone 
that we are enabled to follow, 
almost from day to day, the exact 
conditions, both moral and material, 
under which a people multiplies ; 
to put our finger on to disappearing 
habits or new commencing terden- 
cies; to note the conditions under 
which the disposition to marry rises 


‘ 
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and falls; to test the results of mar- 
riage ;, to detect the rapidly varying 
actiog of diseases ; to compare mor- 
tality with increase. With the 
single exception of emigration, re- 
gistration takes account of all the 
movements of a nation, and indi- 
cates them so instantly that, if any 
of them should present danger, pre- 
cautionary measures can be at once 
adopted. Without registration, 
the foremost duty of statistics would 
remain undischarged ; it is the first 
and most essential of the tools 
which they employ. 

Unfortunately, however, the 
stories which it tells are by no 
means to the credit of mankind ; it 
shows us up, all over Europe, with 
a looking-glass fidelity of indiscre- 
tion which is certainly not pleasant. 
The picture which it offers of our 
ways and doings is so abominably 
ugly, that if we listened to our 
wounded vanity we should have 
shut up registration offices yester- 
day. And, worse than all, we have 
not grown one atom better since 
registration was established, since 
all our iniquities and miseries were 
dragged remorselessly into print ‘on 
the evidence of this uneludible detec- 
tive. On the contrary, the tale he tells 
is getting worse rather than better, 
and confirms once more, by its gradu- 
ally darkening testimony, the truth of 
the ancient theory, that virtue 
shrinks as civilisation expands. 

The caiculation of the nature and 
the divisions of the soil, and of its 
products, is, in order of importance, 
the second of the great functions of 
statistics ; but as that calculation is 
not yet entirely completed in any 
other country than France, the 
attention which it has attracted, 
thus far, has not been so universal 
as that which is accorded to the 
question of population. It is, how- 
ever, quite as curious as its prede- 
cessor; and though its operations 
are confined to mere material de- 
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tails, and do not, as in the other 
case, attain the height of moral and 
sanitary revelations, there is in 
reality but little difference between 
the relative utilities of the two 
studies. Their ends and objects 
are totally distinct, but they con- 
tribute almost equally to our know- 
ledge of the secrets of our situation. 

Indeed, the indications which 
are supplied by this second branch 
of study as to the working and 
effect of the different sorts of land 
laws which prevail in Europe, may 
not impossibly become some day 
even more interesting than returns 
of population. The new principles 
on which the soil ought to be owned 
form very big elements indeed in 
radical programmes throughout En- 
rope; and the questions which they 
raise will have to be examined, in 
some degree at least, by reference to 
statistical returns. For instance, 
the results of the subdivision of hold- 
ings by equal inheritance, as prac- 
tised in France, are likely to attract 
more and more enforced attention 
as time goes on. There is already, 
all about the world, plentiful discus- 
sion with respect to them ; but that 
discussion must be expected to grow 
vastly fiercer in the future, not only 
because the subject is one of the 
gravest with which coming law- 
givers will have to deal, but stil 
more because it furnishes an excep- 
tional example of a really great 
question which is dependent mainly 
on figures, and as to which you can, 
consequently, “ prove everything.” 
For years past it has been handled 
in that fashion. The self-same figures 
have been used in it by both sides 
as conclusive arguments against each 
other; but the figures do not seem 
to wear out at all, notwithstanding 
the desperately rough treatment 
which they are getting. It is, in- 
deed, a wondrous proof of their en- 
during vitality, that they should be 
able to support being flung about at 
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people’s heads without the slightest 
sign of damage to themselves, and 
that they should even bear, with all 
the appearances of absolute indiffer- 
ence, to be employed alternately by 
each camp—just like that famous 
cannon-ball at the siege of Malta 
which was fired backwards and for- 
wards thirteen times between Chris- 
tian and Moslem, and would have 
probably gone on indefinitely if, to 
the regret of both sides, it had not 
dropped into the sea at the Four- 
teenth round. Statisticians are 
really justified in feeling proud that 
they can cast such abiding bullets. 
Those bullets have, however, the 
unsatisfactory peculiarity of never 
killing anybody; and it will be 
recognised that, in a weapon in- 
tended for destruction, durability 
is an insufficient compensation for 
innocuousness. In this particular 
ease of equality of inheritance, they 
have been shot off by millions and 
hundreds of millions; but they never 
have been seen to knock down 
one single seem, 


enemy: they 
indeed, to have a horror of the pur- 
pose for which they are used, and 
to seek resolutely to prove their 


own utter harmlessness. Nobody 
has ever been persuaded out of his 
previous opinion by them; and the 
world continues to be divided into 
the two parties which originally 
existed on the subject—those who 
are convicted that subdivision is 
fatal to the progress of agriculture, 
and those who are equally positive 
that it does no harm at all to pro- 
duction, and does very positive good 
to the highest interests of social 
organisation. It is asserted by the 
advocates of the latter view, that 
when the soil of France was held in 
large seigneurial properties it bare- 
ly sufficed to feed a population of 
twenty-four millions, and that a 
famine happened every three years ; 
while now that it is cut up between 
six millions of proprietors who hold 
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an average of about twenty acres 
each, it feeds thirty-six millions, 
fails only once in ten years to supply 
an adequate crofi, and supplies an 
annual revenue three times larger 
than under the previous system. 
On the other hand, it is argued that 
the dismemberment of properties in 
France is continually and rapidly 
increasing, and that it is contrary to 
all the theories of modern farming 
to admit that perpetually dimin- 
ishing holdings can be worked so 
as to produce the great and increas- 
ing masses of animal as well as vege- 
table food which European popula- 
tions are beginning to require. And 
both these views are supported by 
the self-same figures ! 

But notwithstanding this divi- 
sion against themselves, notwith- 
standing the internecine warfare for 
which these much-to-be-commiser- 
ated figures are cruelly employed by 
the disputants. who make use of 
them, they do not, thus far, seem 
to care one bit about it; for they go 
on serving both sides with untiring 
Justiness, and do not show a single 
symptom of exhaustion, or even the 
smallest desire to be permitted to 
prove only one thing at a time. 
This really is a remarkable merit. 
The faculty of incessantly fighting 
with the same weapons and the 
same results, and of going on at- 
it unendingly, has hitherto been 
supposed to be an exclusive privi- 
lege of the resuscitating warriors 
who fight and drink in the Wal- 
halla: but here we find the self- 
same quality on earth; and if we are 
to judge of the future by the past, 
that quality seems likely to go on 
developing by use, until the immor- 
tality of Wodin’s heroes will look 
contemptible beside that of figures. 
To make it so, statisticians, politi- 
cians, economists, and radicals have 
but to keep on quarrelling about 
Jand Jaws and rights of inheritance ; 
and as they appear to be no more 
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capable of growing weary of combat- 
ing than figures themselves are, we 
may legitimately indulge the sup- 
position that statistical returns will 
some day become the accepted em- 
blem of indestructibility. 

Of the hundred other subjects 
which statistics treat, in addition to 
popalation and land, it is altogether 
needless to say anything; they are 
all enumerated at full length in the 
books of the profession, with the 
usual accompaniment of columns 
and additions, and it is far more 
delightful to leave them there than 
to talk about them, . Some of them 
are, all the same, instructive, and 
some are odd; but, as a whole, they 
wonderfully resemble physic ir its 
peculiar double quality of useful- 
ness and unpleasantness. It is, 
however, worth while to make an 
exception in favour of one amongst 
them, for the reason that, by its 
nature, it is unknown in England. 
In countries where the conscription 
is enforced, there is a special source 
of statistical information from which 
a good many strange facts, which 
would otherwise have remained un- 
known, have been extracted. It is 
through it alone that a correct cata- 
logue of the physical infirmities of 
the French has been compiled, and 
that the amazing discovery has been 
effected that nearly two millions of 
them are deaf, dumb, wholly or 
partially blind, hump-backed, epi- 
leptic, mad, scrofulous, or otherwise 
radically defective in some analo- 
gous way. Of course this total has 
not been counted one by one, for no 
means exist of arriving at it in that 
fashion ; but though it only repre- 
sents the result attained by apply- 
ing to the entire population the 
averages indicated by the annual 
examinations of . recruits, there is no 
reason for mistrusting its approxi- 
mate exactness. If this, then, be 
the proportion of such infirmities in 
France, which is a healthy country 
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with an admirable climate, where 
there is scarcely any misery, what 
must it amount to elsewhere, under 
less favourable conditions? And 
yet, grave as the question is, we 
should not have suspected its ex- 
istence if the Directory had not 
invented the conscription, and if 
statisticians had not laid hold of 
that institution as a handy tool 
ready sharpened to their hand. 

Of the general facts revealed by 
statistics, some of the most impor- 
tant have now been indicated ; but 
afew more may yet be mentioned 
before we pass on to another section 
of the subject. It is by statistics 
that we have become aware that 
women live longer than men; that 
German theologians are longer-lived 
than any other sorts of Germans; 
that single people die younger than 
married ones; that life is shorter 
under the bright sky of Italy and 
longer in the damp chill of Scot- 
land than in any other parts of the 
Old World ; that the average rate of 
mortality is diminishing throughout 
Europe ; and that suicides, carriage- 
accidents, and bankruptcies occur so 
regularly, and with such similarity 
of annual numbers and cunditions, 
that they almost appear to be gov- 
erned by unvarying laws. 

And now we may as well look a 
little at the history of statistics ; for 
they have a history, and a very old 
one. 

There are some modern enthusi- 
asts who pretend that because the 
word “statistics” was invented in 
1748 by Professor Achenwall of 
Gottingen, the science to which 
that word applies was necessarily 
invented at the same time, and by 
the same person. Unfortunately, 
however, for the supporters of this 
theory, there happens to be, in the 
Pentateuch, a Book called Numbers, 
which could not possibly have been 
written by Achenwall, but which 
constitutes such a monument of 
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statistics that no recent publication 
can compete with it. And we find, 
too, if this one proof be considered 
insufficient to demolish the claims 
of Achenwall, that nearly all the 
ancient nations possessed returns, 
registers, and reports of their situa- 
tion. They were not particularly 
exact, perhaps, and, so far as we 
know, they did not go into much 
detail; but, at all events, they suf- 
ficed to constitute statistics. Au- 
gustus, however, was as laborious a 
statistician as even this present gen- 
eration can exhibit; for, according 
to Tacitus, he positively wrote out 
with his own hand a description of 
the riches of the Roman empire, 
showing the number of citizens and 
allies, giving details of the fleet, 
the tributes, the revenue, and the 
expenses ; and as, at that time, the 
population of the empire is sup- 
posed to have exceeded eighty mil- 
lions, this document must have 
needed a formidable quantity of 
labour, and have formed a sort of 
Statesman’s Year-Book or Almanach 
de Gotha of the period. At about 
the same date, statistical accounts 
were drawn up in China by order 
of the Emperor Yu. The Arabs 
made a complete catalogue of Spain 
in 721, showing the population of 
each town, the nature of the manu- 
factures, the number of workmen, 
of libraries, and of books. And— 
what is perhaps still more to the 
point—the Mexicans and  Peru- 
vians, when first discovered, were 
excellently informed on everything 
that concerned their national situa- 
tion: the knotted skeins of coloured 
strings—the ‘“ Quipos”—of Peru 
were, in fact, statistical registers 
which indicated the movements of 
the people, the births and deaths, 
the supplies, and all the details of 
the budget. And, to conclude with 
an example of our own, how is 
Doomsday-Book to be described if 
it is not statistics ? 
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The claims of Mr. Achenwall do 
not come out strong and unimpaired 
from this comparison with those of 
his predecessors. He certainly did 
not invent statistics, and it is rather 
difficult to say who did; but if we 
are to decide the question by writ- 
ten evidence alone, it would appear 
that the Book of Numbers is the 
oldest statement on the subject. 
It is true that statistics existed 
for some thousand years before 
they received a name, but so did a 
number of other sciences which have 
now become great and famous. And 
yet, in Christian Europe, it was 
only under Louis XIV. that, for 
the first time, a real attempt was 
made to pursue ‘statistical opera- 
tions. In his time, however, the 
process of measuring up a country 
was called “ Political Arithmetic ” 
—a title which had, at all events, the 
merit of indicating the exceeding 
vagueness of the processes to which 
it referred. They consisted in the 
estimation of the whole from one or 
two of its parts, in the supputation 
of results from a few only of their 
causes, in the working out of tangled 
reckonings by simple considerations 
of probability. It was by “ politi- 
cal arithmetic” that Vauban, start- 
ing from some merely local figures, 
calculated the total agricultural 
production of France; that La- 
voisier performed the same task by 
taking for his basis the number of 
ploughs employed ; that Lagrange 
computed the consumption of food 
by the entire people from that of 
the army alone, supposing that two 
children and a woman eat as much 
as aman; that Necker summed up 
the population from the number of 
births, at the*rate of one birth to 
twenty-six inhabitants. And, won- 
derful though it is to say so, Vau- 
ban and Lavoisier came out almost ex- 
actly right, as has since been proved. 
It is pretended that Arthur Young 
went farther than any one else in 
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this sort of valuation—that he cut 
up the map of France into districts, 
put the pieces successively into the 
scales, and deduced proportionate 
. results from their relative weights. 

It was towards the close of the 
last century that statistics began to 
assume their actual form. Since 
then they have been organised al- 
most everywhere ; but it is, perhaps, 
in France that we find the most 
remarkable examples of what they 
can become. It is there, more than 
anywhere, that statistics seize hold 
of a man at his birth, count him as 
a figure, follow him in that capacity 
through his life, add him up in all 
the operations of his existence—at 
his marriage, in his illnesses, his 
occupations, his food, his wealth, his 
poverty, his degree of knowledge, 
his political action, and, finally, in 
his disappearance from it all. So 
long as he lasts, statistics keep on 
enumerating him, as jailers count 
their captives: his prison is a 
column in a register; he is an ele- 
ment of totals, an ingredient of re- 
turns, a property of a calculator ; 
he ceases to be a man; he is an 
item, a detail, a component of a 
sum ; he is one in a mass; he is no 
longer himself—he is simply a brick 
in a house, a stone in a heap, a 
straw in a stack; his proceedings 
lose all value as independent. acts— 
they are no longer discussed, appre- 
ciated, or judged, they are simply 
counted : everything that concerns 
him is resolved into a unit. 

Yet, though they treat him in 
this humiliating fashion for the 
whole term of his existence, statisti- 
cians pretend that it is solely for his 
benefit that they reduce him to a 
figure, and that in reality he gains 
immens?ly by the process. In proof 
of this, they urge that he assumes 
an entirely different position when 
the operation is completed from that 
in which they are constrained to 
place him while it is being: perform- 


ed,—that the two great objectives 
of statistics are, “‘ Man, or the rules 
which govern life ;” and “ Men, or 
the rules which govern societies,”— 
and that, as a natural result of this 
superb final cause, both Man and 
Men emerge from columns in the 
quotient, and come out gloriously on 
a throne of light. Unfortunately, 
however, for this agreeable view of 
the position, it is totally disproved 
by a most remarkable axiom of sta- 
tistics which .says that “ buman 
life is composed of two Epochs and 
a Period; the Epochs being Birth 
and Death, the Period being the 
duration of existence.” Now, with- 
out stopping to extol this highly 
novel definition of our functions 
here below—though, frankly, it 
does deserve a page of homage and 
admiration all to itself—it may be 
said, at once, that if life is really 
nothing more than “two Epochs 
and a Period,” man may well be 
content to be simply a unit in it. 
It was solely because We have 
hitherto supposed that, even in the 
eyes of statisticians, life was an 
essentially active state, that we 
have ventured to timidly imply ob- 
jections to the tse of man as a 
thing to be counted.. But if that 
impression is inexact—so far, that 
is, as the relations of mankind to 
statistics are concerned—if life is 
simply a beginning and an end 
with something undetermined in 
the middle, then, obviously, not 
one of us is worthy of any better 
usage than statistics give us. The 
difficulty is to choose between the 
“Man and Men” theory and the 
“ Epochs and Period ” theory. They 
flatly contradict each other; no 
harmony seems possible between 
them: but it may be, perhaps, that 
therein lies precisely their greatest 
merit in the eyes of statisticians; 
for, as we have already observed, 
they are singularly fond of seeking 
out occasions for quarrelling with 
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each other, and must be delighted 
to have this one ready made to their 
hand. They have it, too, to them- 
selves alone ; for they may rest as- 
sured that no outsider will ever 
attempt to discuss the relative 
merits of the two propositions; 
they stretch beyond the faculties 
of us units: we know our place and 
stop in it. 

Political economists, who are the 
real users of the labours of statisti- 
cians—as lions, according to the 
legend, consume the prey sought 
out for them by jackals—assert that 
there are things which have a value 
without being useful, things which 
are useful without possessing a value, 
and things which are both useful 
and valuable. Now, in which of 
these three categories should statis- 
tics be included? Are they, like 
the Koh-i-noor, valuable, but of no 
use ? are they, like light and water, 
useful, but without value? or are 
they, like a large account at a 
banker’s, both valuable and useful { 


The question is not simple; there 
are complications in it: but perhaps 
the fairest answer to make to it 
is, that statisties pass, successively, 
through each of these characters, 
according to the handling they 


receive. So long as they remain 
passively in columns, which seems 
to be most frequently their fate, 
they may be said to possess the 
degree of theoretical value which 
necessarily attaches to everything 
produced by labour; but they have, 
in that form, no utility whatever: 
they rise to usefulness—without, 
however, acquiring either moral or 
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material value—as soon as they re- 
ceive a practical application ; and 
they attain value as well as useful- 
ness when they “pass entirely out of 
the hands of their authors into those 
of higher workers, when they are 
employed by thinkers instead of 
book-keepers. It is only at that 
moment of transition that the ser- 
vices which statistics are capable of 
rendering become thoroughly ap- 
parent; it is only from that imstant 
that they begin to merit the com- 
mendations which have been ac- 
corded to them here. Then, how- 
ever, they do merit them—and 
largely too; for, in addition to their 
general functions as compilations of 
information, statistics have had the 
extreme good fortune to contribute 
rather largely to the development 
of the great modern science of polit- 
ical economy. ‘The former are not, 
as is sometimes pretended, the 
essential basis of the latter—for 
economists work with ideas quite 
as much as with facts or figures ; but 
it is undeniable that statistics have 
supplied them with instruments and 
arguments of much utility, and 
have, in that way, facilitated the 
progress which they have achieved. 

As everybody cannot be master, 
and somebody must be servant, 
statistics ought to think themselves 
lucky that, being servants, it falls 
to their lot to perform so efficient 
and so honourable a service, At 
ali events, they ought to be grateful 
for the proof which is supplied 
here that it is possible to write 
several pages about them without 
quoting any figures at all. 
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Mallett, Come in. 

Belton. Eecomi qua /—Here I 
am again! as the clown says when 
he leaps into the arena. 

Mallett. And all smile and ery 
bravo, and are delighted to see him, 
being sure that something pleasant 
is coming. 

Belton. Servo umilissimo di vostra 
signoria! Mi fa troppo onore. 

Mallett. Yes; it is a satisfaction 
to have some one to talk with who 
can sympathise with what one is 
interested in. For the most part 
talk is so bald and shallow that it 
seems like a feeble stream running 
over pebbles, making a constant 
noise and babble, as it were, out 
of fear of silence. With ordinary 
persons one runs into two dangers— 
first, of not being understood, and 
second, of being misunderstood ; 
and the latter is the worst predica- 
ment: 

Belton. For the most part people 
do not think at all. They have 
little phrases and formulas which 
stand in their minds for thoughts 
and opinions, and they repeat them 
parrot-like. Most of their notions 
and ideas and prejudices are mere 
extraneous accretions, barnacled on 
to them by men and books in their 
passage through life, as shells are 
on a vessel, but not growing out of 
them, or really belonging to them. 

Mallett. Or, if you will allow me 
another simile, they are facts and 
opinions which they have swallowed 
but not digested. All real know- 
ledge and thought must be trans- 
muted and assimilated into our 
nature, absorbed into our being, as 
our food is changed into our blood, 
and then only is it ours, or rather 
is it us. Nothing is more striking 
among men than their utter absence 
of thinking outside the groove of 


their practical occupations and in- 
terests; and this is specially mani- 
fest in matters of Faith, Religion, 
and Art. Many of those who think 
they are thinking, are merely re- 
peating dead formulas and phrases 
which they have accepted without 
investigation of their real meaning. 
Indeed I am persuaded that phrases 
and formulas rule the world more 
than ideas. They are easy to say, 
they have a gloss of truth, and they 
save the trouble of thinking. By 
dint of-constant repetition they get 
to be accepted for a time as axioms, 
and in religion words become a 
fetish independent of their signifi- 
cance. And, apropos. of this, I re- 
member a story of Chief-Justice 
Marshall and Mr. Calhoun. Mr. 
Calhoun: was a man of a vague 
metaphysical tendency of mind, 
who was always philosophising 
about the principles of government 
and politics, and endeavouring to 
reduce them to formulas. One 
day while.calling upon Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall, he began to broach 
some of his theories, to which the 
Chief-Justice listened in silence. 
At last Mr. Calhoun said, “I have 
been deeply reflecting of late upon 
the principles of government, and 
I have come to the conclusion that 
they are founded solely on organisa- 
tion and distribution.” © “ Undoubt- 
edly,” said the Chief-Justice ; “ but 
what organisation, what distribu- 
tion, Mr. Calhoun?’ “ Ah,” said 
Mr. Calhoun, “ that,I have not yet 
determined.” Is it not amazing 
that a man with such ability should 
allow himself to be fooled by the 
mere phrase “ organisation and dis- 
tribution” ? 

Belton. I am not surprised. The 
formula or phrase enunciated in a 
speech at Newcastle by Earl Russell 
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on the great civil war in America, 
that “the two parties are contend- 
ing on the one side for empire, the 
other for power,” is of- the same 
kind—and it went from mouth to 
mouth over all England, and was 
repeated everywhere as an admirable 
summary of the whole question. 
But does it mean anything? Which 
party was contending for empire 
and which for power? What is 
empire as distinguished from power ? 
The formula is concise—but does it 
mean anything ? 

Mallett. I never could see that it 
did, but it had a great success in 
England. It was a formula that 
saved the trouble of thinking; a 
sort of Liebig’s extract put up ina 
portable can and capable of dilution 
into infinite twaddle. 

Belton. In the same way intelli- 
gent persons will quote with plea- 
sure images and phrases in the form 
of verse, which made in simple prose 
would only provoke their laughter. 
Ordinarily there seems to be little or 
no common-sense exercised in re- 
gard to poetry. ‘There is, I suppose, 
something in the rhythmical mea- 
sure of verse which carries the mind 
away from considering its exact 
meaning. Certainly the popularity 
of a quotation bas little relation to 
either its sense or its poetic merit. 
Indeed it has always been a mys- 
tery to me why certain quotations 
are popular. As far as’ simplicity 
in writing is concerned, we are bet- 
ter in all respects than we were in 
the early part of the century. We 
seek at least to be more natural in 
our expressions, and have rejected 
in great measure that strained and ar- 
tificial diction which charmed our 
grandfathers. We no longer “ pour 
the lay” or “strike the lyre” when 
we write a poem, Faults enough 
we have, but at least we strive to 
write intelligibly. 

Mallett. I am not so sure of that. 
We have not the same kind of un- 
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natural jargon, but we have not 
entirely rid ourselves of all jargon ; 
and a new reattion is now beginning 
against the previous reaction of sim- 
plicity. I cannot but feel that among 
some of the latest writers of the pre- 
sent day there is a tendency to over- 
refinement and over-elaboration both 
of phraseology and of thought. 
Words are strained into new senses, 
and ideas rarefied into metaphysical 
and sentimental vagueness. 

Belton, One is certainly disposed 
sometimes to ask with Antonio, “ Is 
that anything now ?” 

Mallett. Ay, and to answer with 
Bassanio, “ Gratiano speaks an infi- 
nite deal of nothing.” “ His rea- 
sons are as two grains of wheat tied 
in two bushels of chaff; you shall 
seek all day cre you shall find them, 
and when you have them they are 
not worth the search.” 

Belton. We do not exercise the 
same kind of judgment in poetry 
as in prose. The commonest and 
tritest moral axiom acquires with 
most persons a special value if it be 
put into a rhythmical form. 

Mallett. 1 was very much struck 
with this in reading one of Carlyle’s 
essays the other day. After quot- 
ing the following lines of Goethe— 


*‘ Die Tugend ist das héchste Gut, 
Das Laster Weh dem Menschen thut ”— 


he adds, “ In which emphatic coup- 
let does there not, as the critics say 
in other cases, lie the essence of 
whole volumes such as we have 
read ?” Now IL ask you, is there any- 
thing in this bald couplet,—which, 
literally translated, is “Virtue is 
the highest good—Vice does injur 
to man,”—that entitles it to suc 
praise from such a man ? 

Belton. It seems to me utterly 
flat. 

Mailett. Is it any better than 
Honesty is the best policy—Hope 
is the anchor of the soul—All is 
not gold that glitters, “in which 
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lies the essence of whole volumes” ? 
But put some of these proverbs into 
verse and sec what a dffferent effect 
they have. For example— 
Virtue is the highest blessin ng 
All that glitters is not gol 


Evermore be onward pressing ; 
Oh be bold—but not too bold. 


Not unto the swift the race is, 
Nor the battle to the strong; 
Dear to man are commonplaces ; 
Life is short and art is long. 


Up then when the morning’s pearly, 
Water every feeble germ; , 

Tis the bird that rises early 
That alone secures the worm. 


Etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. 

Belton, Go on—go on: 

Mallett. No, that is quite enough 
—one might “go on for ever” as 
Tennyson’s “ Brook” says, only— 

Spake full well in ages olden 

One of the Teutonic race, 


Speech is silvern—silence golden ; 
Everything should have its place. 


Least said is the soonest mended ; 
We must give as we would take; 
And the bow too rudely bended, 
In the end is sure to break. 


Belton. Such noble sentiments 
in such noble verse ought to be 
popular. 

Mallett. I anticipate immortality 
from them. Are they not moral, are 
they not wise—are they not intel- 
ligible to the meanest intellect—are 
they not apples of gold in plates 
of silver ? 

Ever place life’s golden apples 

Upon Fortune’s silver plate ; 


Victory crowns the soul that grapples 
Sternly in the toils of Fate. 


Belton. 1 don’t see hew the last 
two lines are a sequitur to the first 
two. 

Mallett. Oh! if you demand 
meaning, I give it up. The poet is 
not to be judged by such low rules. 
He is above meaning. I will rhyme 
no more for you. So long as you 
praised me it was all very “well, but 
no true poet is ready to accept 
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blame or criticism. You ask for 
meaning ; I do not see the absolute 
necessity of having any meaning, 
For instamce, are you not always 
affected by the illusion to little 
birds going to their nests at night / 
Does not many a poet, and prose- 
writer too, for the matter of that, 
speak with perfect seriousness of 
this, as if it were a fact. Whenever 
night comes on and twilight draws 
her “ gradual dusky veil” over the 
world, are you not pretty sure that 
the little birds will be going to their 
nests, in half the poems descriptive 
of twilight? Every one who thinks 
for a moment, knows, of course, that 
birds do not live in nests, save 
female birds while they are hatch- 
ing their young, and then that they 
do not go there solely at night, but 
remain there allday. Yet by poetic 
licence they always have a nest for 
their home at night. The truth is 
that people do not think—* Think- 
ing is nothing but a waste of 
thought, ” as one of the Smiths 
writes in ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 

Belton. And “ Nought is every- 
thing, and everything is nought.” 
Do not leave out the following 
line which so grandly completes the 
couplet. Do you remember those 
famous lines in Dryden’s “ Indian 
Emperor” that all the world used 
to admire and quote as exquisite! 
What you , were saying about the 
birds reminded me of them. ° Listen, 
and say if anything could be more 
senseless and incorrect. : Cortez ap- 
pears “alone in a night-gown” = 
thus describes night :— 


‘¢ All things are hushed as nature’s self lay 
dead 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy 


ea 
The little birds in dreams their songs 


repeat, 

And sleeping flowers beneath the night- 
dew sweat, 

Even lust and envy sleep; yet love 
denies of 

Rest to my soul and slumber to my eyes. 
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Can anything be more false and un- 
natural than this ? 

Mallett. It is not much worse 
than Pope’s translation of the night- 
scene in the Trojan camp, in which 
he has turned the simple Homeric 
description into absurdity, distort- 
ing every image, and setting it to 
an artificial see-saw of verse. Yet 
these lines are even now quoted 
with approbation as a description 
of nature. 

Belton, No one can deny that 
these were remarkable men. How 
was it that they could so stultify 
their minds and their senses ? 

Mallett. Because they aimed not 


‘at Truth or Nature, but at a sort of 


vague Will-o’-wisp called Poetry, 
which demanded to be clothed in 
fantastic and far-fetched imagery ; 
and they thought to obtain this by 
adopting an artificial diction re- 
moved from common usage. They 
could speak with great~directness 
and vigour when they chose, and 
their satire bites with sharp enough 
teeth, Look at Pope’s attack on 
Addison, when he was thoroughly 
aad bitterly in earnest. There is 
no lack of savage directness there, 
in language or images, Or read, for 
instance, Dryden’s noble essay on 
Dramatic Poetry, and_ especially 
those passages in which he speaks of 
Shakespeare. There is no more vigor- 
ous piece of English in our language. 
Yet Dryden, bombastic and unnatu- 
ral as he himself could be at times, 
can vituperate soundly the bombast 
and swelling hyperbole of others. 
In the dedicatory epistle to the 
“Spanish Friar,” he thus condemns 
the “ Bussy d’Ambois” of Chap- 
man :— 

“T have sometimes wondered in 
the reading what was become. of 
these glaring colours which amazed 
me in ‘ Bussy d’Ambois’ upon the 
theatre, but when JI had taken up 
what I supposed a fallen star, I 
found I had been cozened with a 
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jelly ; nothing but a cold dull mass, 
which glittered no longer than it 
was shooting; a dwarfish thought 
dressed up in gigantic words, re- 
petition in abundance, looseness of 
expression and gross hyperboles ; 
the sense of one line expanded pro- 
digiously into ten; and to sum up 
all, uncorrect English, and a hideous 
miugle of false poetry and true non- 
sense; or, at best, a scantling of 
wit, which lay gasping for life, and 
groaning beneath a heap of rub- 
bish.” 

Belton, And this was in the 
dedicatory epistle to the “Spanish 
Friar,” which is one of the most bom- 
bastic plays Dryden ever wrote. Had 
he been describing some of his own 
work, he could not have done it 
better. But this shows how blind 
we are to our own faults, and how 
lynx-eyed to-the faults of others. 

Mallett. When Dryden , wrote 
prose he was strong, nervous, and 
pointed. So, too, when he wrote 
satire in verse he spoke directly and 
to the purpose. But when he tried 
the higher phases of poetry, and 
attempted the ideal or the dramatic, 
he constantly fell into bombast and 
nonsense; not always, indeed, for 
there are scenes in his dramas which 
are striking—as, for instance, that 
between Aufidius and Antony, in. 
which he strove to imitate Shake- 
speare’s scene between Brutus and 
Cassius ; and the play in which this 
occurs Dryden tells us, in his essay 
on Poetry and Painting, is the only 
one he ever wrote for himself. 

Belton. It is certainly a striking 
scene—but how inferior to Shake- 
speare’s ! 

Mallett. Yet nobody has spoken 
in amore noble manner of Sbake- 
speare: “If Shakespeare were 
stripped of all the bombasts in his 
passions” (he says in the Preface 
to “Troilus and Cressida ”), “ and 
dressed in the most vulgar words, 
we should find the beauties of his 

2¥ 
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thoughts remain. If his embroi- 
deries were burnt down there would 
be still silver at the bottom of the 
melting-pot ; but I fear (at least let 
me fear it for myself) that they who 
ape his sounding words have noth- 
ing of his thoughts, but are all out- 
side. There is not so much as a 
dwarf within one giant’s clothes.” 

Belton. Yet, if I remember right, 
he has in his adaptation of “ Troilus 
and Cressida” cut out all that mag- 
nificent dialogue between Ulysses 
and Achilles, and has besides so 
hacked and spoiled the play that it 
is scarcely recognisable ; as for his 
substitutions and insertions, noth- 
ing could be worse. But in his 
adaption of the “ Tempest” he has 
shown even less judgment and 
poetic sensibility. It requires all 
oue’s patience to read it. 

Mallett. You must not lay all 
that to Dryden’s doore The adap- 
tation of the “ Tempest ” was chiefly 
Davenant’s work. 


Belton, Ay, but Dryden abetted 
him; and I am not sure if all the 
embroideries of both were burnt 
down there would be silver at the 
bottom of the melting-pot.- 

Mallett. You must judge Dryden 
by the taste of his age, as you judge 


every second-rate man. It is only 
first-rate men that lead their age. 
But listen to what he says of Shake- 
speare: “ He was the man who of 
all modern and perhaps ancient 
poets had the largest and most com- 
prehensive soul. All the images of 
nature were still present to him, and 
he drew’ them not laboriously but 
luckily: when he describes any- 
thing you more than see it, you 
feel it too, Those who accuse him 
to have wanted learning give him 
the greater commendation: he was 
naturally learned: he needed not 
the spectacles of books to read na- 
ture : he Jooked inwards and found 
her there. I cannot say he is every- 
where alike: were he so, I should 
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do him injustice to compare him 
with the greatest of mankind. He 
is many times flatly insipid: his 
comic wit degenerating into clench- 
es, his serious swelling into bom- 
bast. But he is always great when 
some great occasion is presented to 
him. No man can say he ever had 
a fit subject for his wit and did not 
raise himself as high above the rest 
of poets, 
‘Quantum lenta solent inter viburna 
cupressi.’ ”” 
That is what I call good strong 
English. 
Belton. It is indeed. 
Mallett, Listen again to what he 


says of Ben Jonson: “He was ° 


deeply conversant in the ancients, 
both Greek and Latin, and he bor- 
rowed boldly from them. There is 
scarce a poet or historian among the 
Roman authors of those times whom 
he has not translated in ‘ Sejanus’ 
and ‘ Catiline.’ But he has done 
his robberies so openly, that one 
may see he fears not to be taxed by 
any law. He invades authors like 
a monarch, and what would be theft 
in other poets, is only victory in 
him.” But he could rail as well as 
he could praise. Witness his attack 
on Little’s play, “The Empress of 
Morocco,” which is as bitter and 
biting as satire can be. He takes 
the poor author up as a mastiff would 
a cur, and shakes the very life out 
of him. “ This upstart literary scrib- 
bler,” he says, “ who lies more open 
to censure than any writer of the 
age, comes among the poets like one 
of the earth-born brethren, and his 
first business in the world is to at- 
tack and murder all his fellows. 
This, I confess, raised a little in- 
dignation in me, as much as IT was 
capable of, for so contemptible a 
wretch, and made me think it some- 
what necessary that he should be 
made an example to the dis- 
courgement of all such petulant 
ill writers, and that he should be 
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dragged out of the obscurity to 
which his own poetry would have 
for ever condemned him. I knew, 
indeed, that to write against him 
was to do him too great an honour; 
but I considered Ben Jonson had 
done it before to Dekker,” &c. ; and 
with this prologue to battle he be- 
gins, and tears his adversary to 
pieces. 

Belton. I like this less than the 
praise. Little would have perished 
without all this savagery; and, vig- 
orous as it is, it would have been 
better unsaid. 

Mallett. At all events, it is not 
weak, bombastic, or artificial, as 
much in his dramas is. But poetry 
in his day ~was already in the de- 
cline, while prose was still in the 
strength of its manhood. After- 
wards poetry made an alliance with 
nonsense, exiling sense from its 
domains, and welcoming in its stead 
gilded furious feebleness and swell- 
ing distortion. England has many 
great examples of bombast and 
artificiality of diction, but I doubt 
if she can show a single author who 
in these qualities is superior to the 
American poet, (God save the mark!) 
tobert Trent Paine, who wrote at the 
beginning of this century. His bom- 
bast and artificiality surpass every- 
thing in literature. And yet he was 
famous in his day, and his contem- 
poraries placed him in the front 
rank as a poet. Listen to this pas- 
sage in his poem on the “ Invention 
of Letters,” where he is celebrating 
the virtues of Washington :— 


“Could Faustus live, by gloomy grave 
resign’d, : 
With power extensive as sublime his mind, 
Thy glorious life a volume should compose 
As Alps immortal, spotless as its snows ; 
The stars should be its types, its press the 


age , 
The earth its binding, and the sky its 


page.”? 


Belton. Magnificent! Absurdity, 
or, to use Dryden’s words, “the 
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rumbling of robustious nonsense,” 
can truly go no further. hey. 

Mallett. Listen, too, to what his 
biographer calls “the following ner- 
vous lines” in his famous poem of 
“The Ruling Passion :”— 


“‘Yet such there are, whose smooth per- 
fidious smile 

Might cheat the tempting crocodile in 
guile. 

May screaming night - fiends, hot in re- 
creant gore, 

Rive their strained fibres to their heart’s 


rank core, 
Till startled conscience heap in wild dis- 


may 
Convulsive curses on the source of day.’’ 


Is not that a pretty periphrasis ? 

Belton. -Amazing ! nervous in- 
deed ! 

Mallett. I must give you one other 
touch of this stupendous poet. He 
was the author of the most famous 
political song of his time, entitled 
“ Adams and Liberty,” which was 
sung everywhere in America with 
the utmost enthusiasm to the air 
now known as the “ Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and thought to be a wonder- 
ful production of genius. Wonder- 
ful indeed it is, though not exactly 
in the same sense. But let me read 
you the account of one of the verses 
of this song as given by his biogra- 
pher. “There was,” he says, “ never 
a political song more sung in America 
than this; and one of more poetical 
merit was, perhaps, never written. 
An anecdote deservesmotice respect- 
ing one of the best stanzas in it. 
Mr. Paine had written all he in- 
tended, and, being in the house of 
Major Russell, the editor of the 
‘Sentinel,’ showed him the verses, 
It was highly approved, but pro- 
nounced imperfect, as Washington 
was omitted. The sideboard was 
replenished, and Paine was about 
to help himself, when Major Rus- 
sell familiarly interfered, and in- 
sisted in his humorous manner that 
he should not slake his thirst till 
he bad written an additional stanza 
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in which Washington should be in- 
troduced. Paine marched back and 
forth fora few minutes, and suddenly 
starting, called fora pen. He imme- 
diately wrote the following sublime 
stanza, afterwards making one or 
two trivial verbal amendments :”— 


‘Should the tempest of war overshadow 
our land, 
Its bolts ne’er could rend Freedom’s tem- 
ple asunder; 
For unmoved at its portal would Wa 
ington stand, 
And repulse with his breast the assaults 
of the thunder. 
His sword from the sleep 
Of his scabbard would leap, 
And conduct, with its point, every flash 
to the deep. 
For ne’er shall the sons,’”’ &e. 


Belton, Bravo, Paine! what an 
image! what a picture! He must 
have been a wonderful man! How 
is it that he is not known through- 
out the world ? 

Mallett. “The world knows noth- 
ing of its greatest men,” and un- 
gratefully has suffered him and his 
works to pass away into oblivion. 

Belton. It is certainly clear, when 
such verses are written and admired, 
that neither poet nor public can 
think it worth while to exercise 
their common-sense, and that there 
is some charm quite beyond any 
intelligible meaning that they must 
have. But it comes back to what 
we were saying. For the most part 
people do notethink at all, They 
like what they are taught to like; 
they believe what they are taught 
to believe. They learn certain 
phrases and formulas, and these 
stand in their minds for thoughts 
and opinion. But after all it serves 
the same purpose. 

Mallett. No, it does not; on 
some questions, as those of religion, 
for instance, it is not permissible 
for men not to think, and deeply 
consider what they profess to 
believe. 

Belton. Too much thinking might 


lead to unbelief, since we cannot 
satisfactorily solve anything if we 
begin to inquire too curiously into 
it. It is better, therefore, to accept 
a ready-made creed, established and 
recognised by fifty generations of 
men—for which heroes have died 
and martyrs have gone to the stake 
—than to vamp up a new one out of 
our own individual ideas, At all 
events, it is easier to drop anchor in 
the Church’s port than to war with 
the winds and waves of contro- 
versy, and expose ourselves to the 
dangers of heresy or atheism, 
Why should I set up my opinion 
against the mass of authority? I 
like the Roman Church because it 
takes all the trouble of thinking off 
my mind. It thinks for me, and 
tells me what to believe: I accept 
it, and am perfectly happy. 

Mallett. So you think it is best 
to go on repeating a creed or formula 
of words, the meaning of which you 
do not take the trouble to investi- 
gate. You say this merely out of 
paradox. 

Belton. Let us leave out the 
question of religion—which we 
shall not probably agree upon. My 
notion is that it is best to allow 
others to have their own way and 
their own belief. I do not know 
that I am absolutely infallible, and 
I find it quite enough to do my 
own duty. Live and let live is 
my motto, Think and let think! 

Mallett. With such principles 
we should never have had a Re- 
formation, a Protestant Church, 
nay, not even a Christian Church. 
If you had been born a pagan, you 
would have accepted the creed of 
your neighbours, and explored, if 
you had the good luck to be made 
an augur, the entrails of beasts to 
divine the future. 

Belton. Cicero did this. 

Mallett, 1 know he did, and it 
never ceases to amaze me, 

Belton, He was too wise to op- 
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pose the wliole current of belief in 
his age; and besides, his thought 
undoubtedly was coloured by his 
early religious impressions, by the 
scenes in the temples, and the re- 
petitions of formulas, and the sacri- 
fices to the gods, and the invoca- 
tions by the priests, as the thought 
and feelings of every man still are 
by the lessons and dogmas and for- 
malities that were impressed upon 
his mind before he began to think 
and question. Besides, it is easier 
not to think; casier to run in the 
old rut than to make new paths. 
It saves a world of bother. And 
the power of words and formulas is 
mighty. They have always been 
wondrous in their effect, and the 
world has always believed in them 
—and always will. You are sur- 
prised that Cicero should gravely 
have performed the duties of an 
augur: what will you say then to 
Marcus Portius Cato, who be- 


lieved that sprains could be cured 
by a formula of incantation, and 


seriously recommends it as a sov- 
ereign remedy? “ Take,” he says, 
“a reed of about four or five feet 
in length, split it in the middle, 
and let two men hold each end 
on a line with their thighs. Then 
let one say these words as they 
move towards each other, ‘ Motas 
vaeta daries dardaries, astataries 
dissunapiter,’ At the point where 
they meet and touch each other let 
the reed be cut in halves, with a 
sword held in the left ‘and right 
hand of each, and if this be bound 
on to the fracture or. dislocation it 
will be healed. Every day an in- 
cantation must be sung in these 
words, ‘Huat Hanat Huat ista 
pista sista domiabo damnaustra.’ ” 
These are the words, if I recollect 
them right; though, as they appear 
differently in different editions, I 
will not be sure how they run 
exactly. 

Mallett, They remind me of our 
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old calls at school, such as “ Eny 
meny mony mike, Barcelona bony 
strike, Huldy Gujdy Boo.” But it 
seems impossible that such a man 
as Cato could have believed in such 
nonsense, 

Belton. Oh, Marcus Portius Cato 
was not peculiar in this belief. 
The virtue of incantations was uni- 
versally recognised. Homer, in the 
19th Book of the Odyssey, says 
that when Ulysses was wounded in 
the knee by a wild boar, the sons 
of Autolycus stopped the black 
blood by a spell ; but he does not 
tell us what the spell was. In the 
Tabule Decemvirales, also, there 
were laws prohibiting incantations to 
draw away harvests from the fields 
—‘“ne pelliciunto alienas segetes 
excantando ne incantando ne agrum 
defraudanto.” But this is nothing. 
Tibullus, Lucan, Ovid, and others 
make a maga pluck the stars out of 
the sky and change the course of a 
river by words of incantation. So, 
too, among the ancient Jews, charms 
and incantations were employed to 
cure diseases, cast out demons, dis- 
pel evil influences, and avert en- 
chantments; and numerous forms of 
spells and charms are given in the 
Talmud to preserve those who use 
or wear them against the matignity 
of demons, and the terrors of the 
Evil One. Solomon himself is said 
by the Talmud -to have been in- 
structed in the arts of magic by the 
demons Asa and Asael, and to have 
composed the most powerful of 
spells and exorcisms, and even by 
means of them to have compelled 
the aid of demons in the building 
of the Temple itself. 

Mallett, 1 remember in the Ara- 
bian Nights the terrible Ginn that 
was imprisoned in a vase sealed 
with the signet of Solomon, and 
that rose out of the vase when 
the seal was broken by the fisher- 
man, and towered aloft like a vast 
cloud—a horrible and mighty figure 
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that appalled my boyish imagina- 
tion. Of course I believe all ‘this, 
for I read it when I was a child; 
but building the Temple by the 
aid of demons i is rather strong. 

Beiton, Ay, and the story told 
about it in the Talmud is a very cu- 
rious one. Solomon desired to have 
the assistance of the worm Schamir, 
but not knowing where to find him, 
conjured up two devils,who informed 
him that he was in the power of 
the Prince of the Seas, and gave 
him instructions how to secure him. 
Solomon obeyed the instructions, 
secured Schamir, and by his assist- 
ance built the Temple. 

Mallett. “ ’Tis a strange serpent,” 
as Lepidus says. 

Belton. Ay, and as the clown 
says of the asp, “The worm is not 
to be trusted but in the keeping of 
wise people.” But who shall say 
after such stories as these that there 
is no power in words? On the con- 
trary they are, and always have 
been, a mighty power, and it is not 
necessary they should have any 
definite meaning. The more unin- 
telligible they are the better. “ Omne 
ignotum pro mirifico” is the true rule 
—Credo quia impossibile. There is 
a mystery about the unknown and 
the impossible which the known 
and the possible cannot have, I 
daresay some of our old calls were 
originally incantations of great power 
once, but now fallen in the world’s 
‘estate, and used ignorantly by boys. 

Mallett. Do you remember any 
more of those eld jingles that we 
counted out with when we were 
boys ? 

Belton. Yes, 
‘ one :— 


several; _here’s 


** Shu, shu, shulailu, 
Shulai, shulai, shillaballa ku. 
First time I saw her shillaballa eel, 
Dis cum bibbololla blu slo reel.”’ 


And here’s another :-— 


*“Hoky poky wangery fum 
Polevee kee ky bulum kum, 


Wungery fungery wingery wum, 
King of the Cannibal Islands. 
Mallett. They carry me back to 
my old days. Do you remember 
this very common one? 
** Onery youery ickery Ann, 
Phillissy phollisy Nicholas John, 


Queeby quauby Irish Mary 
Buck.” 


Beiton. Yes; that was one the 
girls used to say. But the boys 
had a variation and development of 
it. And here is another which you 
will remember :— 

‘One a zoll, zeu a zoll, zig a zoll zan 

30b-tail, vinegar, tittle tol tan. 
Harum-scarum, virgin marum 
Blindfold.” 

Mallett, That last is a queer mix- 
ture. The first part seems a corrup- 
tion from the Dutch, and the latter 
part to be Catholic. And this re- 
minds me ofa curious book, published 
in 1837, and written by Mr. John 
Bellenden Ker, in which the author 
seeks to prove that many of the 
popular phrases now in common use, 
as well as the English nursery 
rhymes and nonsense-verses we learn 
as children, are merely corruptions 
of Low Dutch poems, epigrams, and 
proverbs, which in the original he 
supposes to have had in many cases 
a purely political significance, and 
which have assumed their English 
form by imitation of their sound in 
the original without regard to the 
sense. His book is an elaborate 
attempt to prove this proposition by 
translating these verses and phrases 
back into Low Dutch merely through 
their sound ; and in doing this he 
shows a remarkable though extra- 
ordinarily misplaced ingenuity. For 
instance—let me get the book and 
read you one or two, and you will 
judge for yourself. Here is the 

sailor’s phrase, “He has gone to 
Davy’s locker,” which. he translates 
“ Hij is ga’en toe die Eewig’s luck 
er.” “He is gone to him who is 
eternal (to eternity itself). May hap- 
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piness attend him there—luck to 
thim.” Again, “Head over heels” 
he translates into “ Heet over ijls,” 
“to be vehement beyond proper 
haste.” “ Tit for tat” is “Dis vor 
dat,” This for that,. These do in- 
deed seem to have a certain corre- 
spondence ; but what do you make of 
this? “To die in one’s shoes ”— 
meaning to come to the gallows— 
which he translates, “ T’u d’ haeye 
in wan sjvws ;” that is, “when you 
have caught the shark it is of no 
use to you,— implying a bad job, a 
hard pull, and nothing caught but 
carrion.” This last is the general 
character of the translations into 
Dutch, excessively eurious and in- 
genious, and equally absurd. - But 
the nursery rhymes are still more 
ingenious. For instance— 
‘‘ Hey, diddle diddle, 


The cat and the tiddle— 
The cow jumped over the moon ;”’ 


becomes— 
“ Hye, died t’cl, died t’el, 


De quit end de vied t’el— 
De kauw j’hummt Hoeve eer; dij moé 


aen 
De lij t’el doghe laft tot sij sus sport, 
Hou yt te dies ; ‘Ran haft er dij spaé 
aon,’ ”’ 


The meaning of which is, Mr. Ker 
says, “ You that work hard for your 
bread, do contrive among yourselves 
to shame the thief and the mischief- 
maker. This jackdaw (priest) kept 
on repeating, ‘ Plough the land duly ; 
be painstaking, my man ;’ and this 
curse to every virtue he continues 
harping on in the same strain until 
he is cut short. Be sure you salute 
him at once with ‘ My active fel- 
low, take you this spade and get 
your own bread with it honestly, 
and don’t filch from others,’ ” 

And here is one more of— 


“Little Bopeep has lost his sheep, 
And cannot tell where to find them ; 
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Let them alone, and Ee come home, 
And bring their tails behind them,’’ 


This would seem intelligible ton- 
sense enough in the English; but 
he makes of it this Low Dutch 
rhyme— 

“* Lettel Boopeep ese lost is saijpe ; 

End kanie nood t’el wéer te vand om ; 


Lette hin al hone! t’heel kom hou’ em, 
End beringh ! teer t’heels hedend em.” 


“ Little Boopeep,* his food and de- 
light are drink. It is this love of 
the cup which has invited him again 
to go out on a fresh visit—keep to 
yourselves all reproaches on this 
head! The whole of you come and 
do him honour, and form a circle 
round him. Provision has been 
procured, and will be offered to ail 
of us.” I think these will do as 
specimens, Many of the nursery 
rhymes, he seems to think, are sa- 
tires against the priests, and among 
them are those I have read. 

Belton, A more nine fae 
sion of talent and ingenuity I never 
knew. 

Mallett.. Are not these nonsense 
or baby rhymes intelligible enough 
as they stand?—many of them 
charming in their rhythm; some 
full of grace and freedom of flow ; 
and some essentially songs made to 
be sung ; as, for instance 

‘* Little Bopeep has lost his sheep ;”’ 


or— 


‘¢ Wush-a-bye baby on the tree-top, 
When the wind blows the 
will rock ; 
When the bough 
will fall, 
And down come baby, cradle and 
all.’ ¢ 


cradle 


breaks the cradle 


Or that striking and mysterious one 
of the Beggars— 


‘Hark ! hark ! the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town, 
Some in rags and some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns.” 


* “ Boopeep” is the Limitour—the begging friar. 
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Belton. Or this, which bas a 
grand rhythm— 
‘** London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance over, my Lady Lee ; 
London Bridge is broken down, 
And a gay ladie.” 


Or— 


‘* Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 

Silver bells and cockle-shells, 

And fair maids all in a row.” 

One can sing any of these. In 
fact, one cannot help singing them 
—they carry their music with 
them. 

_ Mallett. Much of their charm, I 
doubt not, comes from old associa- 
tions; but still there is a charm 
about them beyond all this, other- 
wise they would not have lasted so 
long and delighted so many chil- 
dren. 

Belton. There is nothing more 
difficult than to write a good song. 
It requires a lightness and delicacy 
of touch which are rare. It must 
be musical in its flow, open vowel- 
led, and, as it were, born in a mo- 
ment, and not produced by patient 
elaboration. Some of Shakespeare’s 
songs are exquisite—light as a 
breath, yet full of feeling and 
grace. Herrick also wrote charm- 
ing songs—easy and careless, and 
with a sort of wayward grace—as, 
for instance, his night-piece to Julia, 
beginning— 

** Her eyes the glowworm lend thee, 

The shooting stars attend thee ; 

And the elves also, 


Whose little eyes glow 
Like sparks of fire, befriend thee,” &c. 


Or— 
** Gather you rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower that smiles to- 
y. 
To-morrow will be dying ;”’ 
which one cannot help singing ; or, 


* Goe, happy Rose, and interwove 
With other flowers bind my love— 


Tell her that she must not be 
Longer flowing, longer free, 
That so oft hath fettered me.”’ 


Or— 


‘* Faire daffodills are mess to sce, 
You haste away so soon.” 


Mallett. Some of the songs of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt have a certain 
manly character of song about them 
which pleases me, and so have 
Lovelace’s,and Waller’s,and Carew’s, 
and Wither’s. Ben Jonson always 
seems formal and stiff in his songs ; 
and “even his “ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes” is far-fetched, and 
has not the easy grace and natural- 
ness of the others. Herrick, how- 
ever, seems to me the freshest of all 
the song-writers of his period, and 
his song to Anthea, who may com- 
mand him anything, is delightful! 

Belton. I don’t agree with you 
about “Drink to me only.” It 
seems to me a charming song. No 
Bacchanalism could be more re- 
fined. Indeed, a ‘friend of mine 
once heard it sung at a great tem- 
perance and teetotal celebration, It 
may be far-fetched, as you say, in 
its images, but it is so familiar to 
my mind, so associated with old 
memories, and so closely wedded to 
the delightful music to which we 
always sing it, that I cannot judge 
of it as if I heard it for the first 
time. 

Mallett. Ah, yes! that is true; 
one cannot separate the music and 
the words of asong. They become 
finally one in the mind. 

Belton. In our minds we hear 
them, though sometimes the poet is 
jealous of the composer. And there 
are cases when it is “hard lines” 
for the poet. For instance, it is 
by no means easy to write a good 
libretto for an opera; but, good or 
bad, no one ever asks or cares who 
wrote it, so utterly lost is it in the 
music. 


Mallett. Probably because all 
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librettos are so execrable. But this, 
by the way, reminds me of our friend 
L , who has a pretty taste for 
music, and wrote airs for several of 
T.’s songs. One evening he was 
singing one of these songs to some 
friends, and T himself was 
among them. In the midst of it he 
was interrupted by the poet, who 
cried out, “Stop, stop! you have 
not got that line right.” “ Who 
the deuce cares for the words?” re- 
torted the singer; “it is only the 
music that any one cares for.” 

Belton. I am afraid he was nearly 
right. If not, how is it that we 
can listen to such rubbish as the 
general run of songs are without 
the music? And even when we 
have the best, we cannot help feel- 
ing the music more than the words. 
Really, to enjoy the poetry of a 
song, one should read it to an ideal 
melody of its own—a phantasm or 
dream of music in the mind—and 
not hear it actually sung. 

Mallett. There are some songs 
which read very well and sing very 
badly. No song sings well unless 
it is open-vowelled, and has the 
rhythmic stress on the vowels. 
Tennyson’s songs, for instance, are 
not generally “adapted to music, 
They are too consonanted and too 
alliterative, and the weight of the 
measure is on the consonants. They 
are harmonies, not melodies,of words. 
Take, for instance, ‘‘ Claribel,” which 
he calls “ a melody” — 


‘When Claribel low lieth 
The breezes pause and sigh, 
Letting the rose-leaves fall, 
And the solemn oak-tree sigheth 
Thick-leayed, ambrosial,’’ &c, 


It would not be possible to sing 


this A poem may be _ very 
beautiful and not fit to be sung. It 
may be very poor as a poem and 
very singable. Some of. Tennyson’s 
songs are really singable—as, for in- 
stance, “Sweet and low.” 
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Belton. Of late song - writers 
Burns had the truest and most 
natural gift. Some of his songs 
are delightful. “What could be 
more sweet and natural thanthe “ Ae 
fond kiss and then we sever” ? 


“Tl not blame my partial fancy, 
Nothing could resist my Nancy ; 
But to see her was to love her, 
Love but her, and,love for ever.’’ 


Or these pathetic lines— * 


‘Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blind ; . 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. hs 


Or the whole song to “ Mary Morri- 
son,” or “ My love is like the red, 
red rose,” or a dozen others, But 
he is quite as happy in his other 
veins—as in ‘‘Scots wha hae,” or 
“ Duncan Gray.” 

Mallett, What do you say of 
Shelley’s songs ? 

Belton. Some of them are exqui- 
site, and sing themselves. What can 
be more charming than “ One word is 
teo often profaned,” or “ Swifter far 
than summer’s flight,” or “ When the 
lamp is shattered,” or “ Wilt thou 
forget the happy hours?” or “ As the 
moon’s soft splendour,” or “Oh 
world, oh life, oh time,” or “ Musie 
when soft voices die ;” or, last, those 
lines to an Indian air—*“I arise 
from dreams of thee”? And, by 
the way, do you know the Indian 
air to which these lines were writ- 
ten ? 

Mallett. Very well; and the words 
are admirably adapted to it. The 
air is slow, languid, and a little 
monotonous in its movements, but 
of a tender, dreamy: character, like 
the flowing of «a stream by moon- 
light. No wonder Shelley was 
impressed by it. I remember being 
shown many years ago, at the Baths 
at Lucca, the original MS. of this 
song, in Shelley’s handwriting. It 
was then in the possession of Colonel 
Stisted, and, according to his account, 
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was taken from the pocket-book 
which was in Shelley’s breast-pocket 
at the time he was drowned off Le- 
rici. The MS. was worn, stained, 
and somewhat obliterated by having 
been so long in the water; and not 
only from its being in the hand- 
writing of Shelley, but from the 
circumstance of its being found on 
his body after death, had a very sad 
and peculiar interest. 

Belton. That was an autograph 
worth possessing. Poor Shelley! 
what a delicate and refined nature 
he had—how full of pure aspira- 
tion, and how misunderstood! The 
world now does him justice—but 
toc late to comfort him. Is it 
not strange that the public should 
have almost refused to listen to 
him while he lived—that they 
should have thrown aside and 
trampled in the dust these almost 
perfect little poems, while the most 
trivial verses of Byron were cher- 
ished and applauded, and went 
sounding through the world? 

Mallett. They judged him by his 
opinions, not by his poems. He 
was what they called an infidel, be- 
cause he would not accept the dog- 
mas of the Church, Yet where will 
you find higher aspirations towards 
all that is pure and exalted ; more 
passionate longings for universal 
Love, Truth, and Justice; or a 
stronger insistence on all that is 
noble and refined in humanity ? 

Belton. But Byron was not a whit 
less of an infidel in their sense than 
Shelley; and yet they accepted him, 
and did more than justice to his 
poems: and as for his life, it was 
anything but moral. 

Mallett. Shelley was too refined 
and spiritual in his poems fof the 
age in which he lived. His muse 
‘had only wings, and not feet. It 
could soar into ideal heights, but it 
could not walk on the earth. By- 
ron, on the contrary, appealed to the 
passions, the senses, and the senti- 


mentality of the day,”and hit the 
taste of that Sturm und Drang pe- 
riod. Besides he was Lord Byron, 
which was a power in itself. After 
all, I cannot but think Brougham 
was right in his bitter criticism 
of his “Hours of Idleness,” Is 
there in these poems anything 
above mediocrity? They give al- 
most no promise of the power that 
he afterwards developed. Who 
could have dreamed that the same 
person who wrote them would after- 
wards write ‘Childe Harold,” the 
“ Pirate,” “Lara,” and the “ Siege 
of Corinth”? The sting of Brough- 
am’s whip roused all that was dor- 
mant in his nature; and perhaps we 
owe to that bitter criticism the real 
awakening of his genius, It is 
quite possible that without this 
he might have droned on in the 
same strain all his life. But he 
woke up suddenly, and with a ven- 
geance—and the world canght a 
Tartar indeed. Not indeed that I 
can see anything remarkable in the 
“ English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers.” It is very abusive; but with 
few exceptions its satire is weak as 
it is violent and unjust. 

Belton. How sweet and noble 
Shelley’s character shows in con- 
trast with that of his companion 
fellow-poet! Byron. The nature of 
the one was as coarse as that of the 
other was refined. 

Mallett, What always disgusted 
me in Byron is that he simulated 
vices which he did not really 
possess—at all events, to the degree 
he pretended, He thought it a 
fine thing to have the reputa- 
tion of being a Don Juan, There 
was nothing high and earnest in 
him; and he was constantly posing 
for effect, 

Belton. You will not deny that he 
was a great poet, notwithstanding. 

Mallett. He was a poet, certainly, 
and had remarkable genius, but with 
little culture and scholarly training. 
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There is great energy in his writ- 
ings, though it is often false and 
spasmodic, and he undoubtedly had, 
so to speak, great go; but he was 
careless in his language, and rarely 
wrote choice English. His epithets, 
for instance, are almost always poor 
and unselected, and his style is far 
from close and clean. It was, on 
the contrary, slipshod and swelling. 
As for his philosophy, it was very 
poor. But, despite all this, his in- 
tensity and energy gave a power to 
his poetry which is undeniable; it 
stimulates you and carries you on 
with it so rapidly that you leap its 
defects. But there is nothing. vexes 
me more than to hear foreigners 
couple his name and Shakespeare’s 
together as the two great English 
poets. It plainly shows, what we 
were speaking of the other day, 
that it 1s impossible for a foreigner 
to feel those distinctions of style, 
and those sympathetic touches, which 
are so plain to every cultivated Eng- 
lishman. Even the most cultivated 
cannot feel as we do, who are to the 
manner born. 

Belton. Some of his descriptions 
of nature are grand as well as beau- 
tiful; as, for instance, his description 
of summer on Lake Leman, and of 
the thunderstorm in the Alps. 


Mallett. That last is undoubtedly - 


a grand passage, though deformed 
by a monstrous simile of mountains 
rejoicing on a young earthquake’s 


birth, But— 


“From. peak to peak the rattling crags 
among 
Leaps the live thunder,” &c., 


is very fine. 

Belton, Do you know any other 
description of a thunderstorm half 
as impressive ? 

Mallett. Yes; one at least—very 
different in character, but at least 
equally fine. It occurs in a letter 
written by Shelley to Maria Gis- 
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borne, .and is accurately true to 
nature and full of power. It is not 
a thunderstorm raging round the 
poet in the Alps, but coming on in 
the Apennines, seen from afar. The 
scenery is Italian, and not Swiss. 
I think I can remember the passage. 
It runs thus :— 


- ‘** The thunder-smoke 
Is gathering on the mountains like a 


cloak 
Folded athwart their shoulders broad and 
bare ; 
The ripe corn under the undulating air 
Undulates like an ocean ; and the vines 
Are trembling wide in all their trellised 


ines ; 
The murmur of the awakening sea doth 


fill 
The empty pauses of the blast ; the hill 
Looks hoary through the white electric 


rain ; 
And from the glens beyond in sullen 
strain 
The interrupted thunder howls; above 
One chasm of heaven smiles, like the eye 
of Love 
On the unquiet world.’’ 


Belton. Very fine, and very true. 
What a sense of nature and truth! 
The awakening sea—the hoary hill 
—and more than all, the white 
electric rain! how true, how choice, 
and how new these epithets are! 
One seems to see and feel the whole 
landscape. The undulating corn— 
the wide, trembling vines—the in- 
terrupted thunder—the chasm of 
blue sky—the hoary hill —the 
thunder-smoke gathering on the 
How Italian, as you 
say, is the whole scene! Yes, that 
is indeed a wonderful picture by a 
great artist. 

Mallett. Let us have another 
thunderstorm by Browning, also 
very remarkable. It occurs in 
“ Pippa Passes,” when Sebald and 
Ottim are recalling a storm in the 
pine-forest :— 


“ Buried in woods we lay you recollect— 
Swift ran the searching tempest over- 
head r 


And ever and anon some bright white 
shaft 
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Burnt pies the pine-tree roof. Here 
burnt and there 

As of God’s messenger through the close 
wood screen 

Plunged and replunged his weapon at a 
venture, 

Feeling for guilty me and thee; then 
burst 

The thunder like a whole sea overhead. 


Is not that very striking ? 

Belton. It is, indeed, a very 
remarkable passage. How admir- 
ably he uses the final alliteration 
in those words—bright white shaft 
burnt through the pine-tree roof ! 
It gives it a quick, sudden vividness 
to the lightning. Then, too, the 
image of God’s messenger plunging 
his weapon at a venture to find the 
guilty ones, is also very poetic. 
But Jet me give you another by 
Browning, short and terse as 
Dante— 


* Tn at heaven and out again 
Lightning ! where it broke the roof 
Blood-like, some few drops of rain.’’ 


There ! 

Mallett. That is very close, 
quick, and true. Shall we add one 
or two of the storms out of the 
“ Tempest ” and “ King Lear ” ? 
Shall we give our face, like 
Lear’s— 

“To be exposed against the warring 
winds ? 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted 
thunder ? 

In the most terrible and nimble stroke 

Of quick, cross lightning ?”’ 


Or shall I, with Prospero,” say I 
have— 

** Called forth the mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azured 
vault 

Set roaring war: to the dread rattling 


thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout 


oak 
With his own bolt ’’ ? 


Belton. On the whole, suppose 
we let it clear off now, and let the 
sun break forth, and sit down under 
the trees, and begin again the songs 
that we were singing when these 


thunderstorms came on, and remem- 
ber Wordsworth :— 


‘“* There was a roaring in the wind all 
night, 

The rain came heavily and fell in floods, 

But now the sun is rising calm and 
bright ; 

The birds are singing in the distant 
woods ; 

Over his own sweet voice the stock-doye 
broods ; 

The jay makes answer as the magpie 
chatters ; 

And all the air is filled with pleasant 
sound of waters ; 

All things that tove the sun are out of 
doors ; 

The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops; on 
the moors 

The hare is running races in her mirth.” 


Mallet. Or \et the storm pass, as 
it does in the Pastoral Symphony of 
Beethoven. Do you remember that 
wonderful passage when, after the 
roar and rattle of heaven’s artillery, 
the soft wind-instruments breathe 
forth their pastoral airs, and nature 
smiles again, and the blue sky again 
broods over the world ? 

Belton. Ay, 1 remember it well, 
and wonderful it is. Well, let us 
sing then, since the storm has 

assed. 

Mallett. One moment more. Let 
us have two night-scenes first, of 
peace and beauty. Good poetry 
provokes repetition,—and first Shel- 
ley’s Italian night :— 


“* Unpavilioned heaven is fair ; 
Whether the Moon into her chamber gone, 
Leaves midnight to the golden stars, or 


wan 
Climbs with diminished beams the azure 
steep ; 
Or whether clouds sail o’er the inverse 


deep 
Piloted by the many-wandering blast, 
And the rare stars rush through them, 
dim and fast.’’ 


Belton, Charming ! 
Mallett.— 


‘“‘ T see a chaos of green leaves and fruit 

Built round dark caverns, even to the root 

Of the living stems who feed them, in 
whose bowers 
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There sleep in their dark dew the folded 
flowers. 

Beyond, the surface of the unsickled corn 

Trembles not in the slumbering air; and, 
borne 

In circles quaint and ever-changing dance, 

Like winged stars the fire-flies flash and 
glance 

Pale in the open moonshine, but each 


one 
Under the dark trees seems a little sun, 
A meteor tamed, a fixed star gone astray 
From the silver regions of the-milky way. 
Afar the contadino’s song is heard, 
Rude but made sweet by distance, and a 
bird 
Which cannot be a nightingale, and yet, 
I know none else that sings so sweet as it 
At this late hour :—and then all is still.” 


Belton. What sweet fancy, and 
what an eye for nature he had! 
Now, if you have it on your me- 
mory give me Byron’s night-scene 
on Lake Leman as a pendant,—“ It 
is the hush of night.” 

Mallett. I do not accurately re- 
member it. Pray repeat it yourself. 
. Delton.— 


“Tt is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk yet 


clear, 

Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly 
seen 

Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights 
appear 

Precipitously steep, and drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from 
the shore 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on 
the ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended 


oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night 
carol more. 

He is an evening reveller who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill; 

At intervals, some bird from out 
brakes 

Starts into voice 2 moment—then is still; 

There seems a floating whisper on the 
hill 

But that is fancy—for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they in- 
fuse 

Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of 
their hues.” 


the 


Mallett. 1 am sorry you did not 
stop with the “floating whisper on 
the hill.” The latter lines are, ex- 
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cuse me, mere twaddle; and tbrough- 
out there is a strange mixture of 
poetry and prose, of feeling and 
triviality, of carelessness and truth, 
which jars upon the mind. The 
epithets, too, are anything but 
felicitous in most cases. Darkened 
Jura, capt heights (capt with what ?), 
living - fragrance (why living ?), 
flowers fresh with childhood, star- 
light dews,—then darkened Jura’s 
capt heights appear precipitously 
steep—appear,indeed—theyarepre- 
cipitously steep, or steeply precipi- 
tous, or precipitously precipitous, 
“Sings his fill,’—how common! 
Then can there be anything more 
prosaic than to state of. the floating 
whisper on the hill, that it is 
“fancy”? By the grasshopper, I 
suppose he means the “grillo” or 
cricket; and think of his chirp 
being a “ carol,” and a “ good-night 
carol” ! 

Belton. Granted. EF pure si 
muove. After all your criticisms, 
there is something in these verses 
which charms the ear and the sense, 
and gives you the feeling of night. 

Mallett. I admit it. But there 
is no precision of observation, no 
real truth to nature, no exact use 
of language or epithet, though there 
is a certain charm which one can- 
not but feel. Do you remember 
how Byron begins ‘ Parisina’— 


‘It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ?”’ 


It almost makes me think he never 
heard the nightingale. “ High 
note” indeed! Think of calling 
the nightingale’s low bubbling tones 
and liquid trills “high notes”! I 
know of no other poet who would 
have been so carelessly untrue. 
Imagine for a moment Sheliey or 
Wordsworth or Keats, or Coleridge 
or Tennyson or Browning, applying 
such an epithet to the nightingale’s 
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song. Remember Coleridge’s de- 
scription in his charming poem to 
the nightingale. 

Belton, Byron wrote almost no- 
thing which can justly be called a 
song. ‘They are all rather poems, 
and what used to be called stanzas ; 
some of them are, however, sing- 
able, such as “ When we two parted 
in silence and tears,” of which the 
first four lines are the .best, and 
" Though the day of my desti- 
ny’s over” or “Remind me not,” 
which I like best of all, though it 
is less known and quoted “than 
many. Iis ‘ Hebrew Melodies’ are 
not truly melodies or songs, but 
verses, though they have been 
set to music, and sing fairly well. 
Do you remember “Remind me 
not”? I will repeat the first two 
verses :— 


‘‘ Remind me not, remind me not, 

Of those beloved, those vanished hours, 
When all my soul was given to thee— 
Hours which shall never be forgot 

Till time and all these mortal powers 
And thou and I shall cease to be. 


Can I forget, can I forget, 

When playing with thy golden hair, 

How quick that fluttering heart would 
move ? 

No, by my soul, I see thee yet, 

With eyes so languid, breast so fair, 

And lips, though silent, breathing love.” 


This is a song, and full of feeling, 
too, with nothing that is far-fetched 
and stilted: 

Mallett. 
Shelley’s— 


“ Wilt thou forget the happy hours 
Which we buried in Love’s sweet bowers, 
Heaping over their corpses cold 

Blossoms and leaves instead of mould : 
Blossoms which were the joys that fell, 
And leaves the hopes that still remain.” 


I can match it with 


Belton. More sad and fanciful, 
but less passionate than Byron’s. 

Mallett. What do you say to 
“There’s not a joy the world can 
give like what it takes away” ? 

Belton. It is all artificial, and I 
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do not like it. Some of the i images 
are frigid conceits, as bad at least 
as even Moore’s worst. What can 
one think of such lines as these— 


‘‘The heavy chill has frozen o’er the 
fountain of our tears; 

And though the eye may sparkle still, 
tis when the ice appears’ ? 


Mallett. 1 think it is as bad as 
bad can be. Scott had a better 
sense of song, and some of his 
songs are very spirited,—such as 
his “ Waken lords and ladies gay,” 
the “Pibroch of Donuil Dhu,” 
or “ A weary lot is thine fair maid” 
—or his Coronach, “ He is gone on 
the mountain, he is lost to the 
forest,” or “ Where shall the lover 
rest whom the fates sever?” So, 
too, Campbell gives us some sonor- 
ous and vigorous battle-songs, as 
“Ye Mariners of England” and 
“The Battle of the Baltic.” 

Belton. Can you recall anything 
like a song in all Wordsworth’s 
poems # 

Mallett. No, I do not think he 
ever attempted to write a song; 
and, what is still more singular, 
there is scarcely a poem of his 
breathes anything of the passion of 
personal Jove. His love seems to 
have been given to nature, not to 
persons, Yet there is one sonnet 
which forms an exception to this 
rule, and an exquisite poem it is, 
so full of feeling and pathos that it 
makes one regret that he did not do 
more in this vein. It is this— 


*“Why art thou silent? is thy love a 


plant 
Of such weak fibre, that the treacherous 
air 
Of absence withers what was once so fair? 
Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant? 
Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigi- 
lant, 
As would my deeds haye been with hourly 


care, 
The mind’s least gencrous wish a mendi- 


cant 
For nought but what thy happiness could 
spare. ' 
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Speak ! though this soft warm heart, once 
free to hold 

A thousand tender pleasures, mine and 
thine, 

Be left more desolate, more dreary cold 

Than a forsaken bird’s-nest filled with 
snow, 

’Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine.— 

Speak ! that these torturing doubts their 
end may know.” 


Belton, A beautiful sonnet truly, 
but°I think you do not repeat it 
right. The sixth line reads in my 
books— 


‘*Bound to thy service with unceasing 
care.” 


And in the fourth line I think also 
you have made a variation. 

Mallett. | repeat from memory, 
but I am sure, or pretty sure, that 
the sixth line used to read as I spoke 
it, Wordsworth may have altered 
it in later editions—and I think he 
did—but I like the old line best. 

Belton. It is lucky you are not 
printing this sonnet for the public, 
for the critics would be down upon 
you for this as an egregious blunder, 
and at once accuse you of ignorance 
of the author and of taking the 
whole at second-hand, or at least of 
being guilty of excessive and un- 
pardonable carelessness. Luckily 
for you this is only a private con- 
versation. 

Mallett. It is said that almost no 
one can repeat nineteen consecutive 
lines from memory with perfect 
exactness —— without some trivial 
mistake, at least; and I believe this 
is true. I have heard it tried re- 
peatedly, and with almost constant 
failure. 

Belton. Probably the very ner- 
vousness created by the fear of 
failure troubles the memory, and 
creates hesitations and doubts. 

Mallett. A curious story was told 
me by one of Wordsworth’s friends 
about this sonnet. It seems, ac- 
cording te my informant, that there 
was an old lady and friend of 
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Wordsworth who lived near him; 
and just before St. Valentine’s Day, 
some friends of his proposed to him, 
as a joke, that he should write her 
a valentine. He was amused by 
the proposition and consented, and 
this sonnet was the valentine he 
wrote. 

Belton, It seems impossible, it is 
so tender and impassioned. 

Mallett. I tell the story as *twas 
told to me; I wish he had written 
her a valentine every year. 

Belton. You were saying that 
this is the only poem of Words- 
worth which breathes of passion 
and love. There is one other at 
least, is there not ?—that entitled 
“ Desideria,’”— 


‘*Surprised by joy, impatient as the wind, 
I turned to share the transport.” 


Mallett. Yes, I allow that ; anda 
beautiful sonnet it is, though more 
elaborate in diction in some places 
than I could wish. The lines, 
“That spot which no vicissitude 
could find,” and “ Even for the 
least division of an hour,” are far 
from happy. Still it is a beautiful 
sonnet, 

Belton. I was trying to recall 
anything like a song by Words- 
worth, and this is the nearest ap- 

roach to one that I remember. 
Whether song or not, it could be 
sung, I think, and it is a charming 
poem : 


“There is a change, and I am poor ; 
Your love hath been, nor long ago, 
A fountain at my fond heart’s door, 
Whose only business was to flow. 
And flow it did—not taking heed 
Of its own bounty or my need. 


What happy moments did I count! 


Blest was I then all bliss above ! 

Now, for this consecrated fount 

Of murmuring, sparkling, living love 
What have I?—shallI daretotel? — 
A comfortless and hidden well. 


A well of love—it may be deep; 
I trust it is, and never dry ; 

What matter ? if the waters sleep 
In silence and obscurity. 
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Such change, and at the very door 
Of,my fond heart, hath made me poor.” 


Belton. Moore’s songs sing well, 
and are married to such charming 
old Irish airs that they seem better 
than they are. Generally he is too 
artificial and strained in his imagery, 
but sometimes he strikes a note 
which is natural and happy, as in 
“ Oft in the stilly night.” The se- 
cond line, “ When slumber’s chain 
has bound me,” is bad ; but it goes 
on very sweetly :— 


“Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me 
The smiles, the tears of boyhood’s 


years, 
The words of love then spoken, 
The eyes that shone now dimmed 
and gone, 
The cheerful vows now broken.”’ 


And again— 


‘When I remember all the friends once 
linked together 
I’ve seen around me fall, like leaves in 
wintry weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are -fled, whose gar- 
lands dead, 
And all but me departed.” 


Mallett. Yes, that is charming, 
and the music to which it is set 
lends it an added grace; I cannot 
separate the air from the words. So 
too, “I saw from the beach,” has 
one verse which is very happy in its 
expression :— 


‘* Give me back, give me back the wild 
freshness of morning, 

Her clounds and her tears are worth 
evening’s best light.”’ 


Now that, I repeat it, does not 
seem very charming after all, but 
with the music it certainly is, and 
so is “ Love’s young dream.” 

Belton. 1 should like to have 
heard him sing. His voice, I am 
told, was weak and small, but he 
managed it with skill, and threw 
into his songs great expression, sen- 
timent, and feeling. 


Mallett, Oh! the voice is nothing, 
or next to nothing, compared with 
that. I have heard many a beauti- 
ful voice which left me utterly cold, 
while I have been profoundly touch- 
ed by others which, though little in 
themselves, had the art of winging 
the arrow straight to the heart. If 
the singer does not feel deeply, and 
lacks true”expression, the best organ 
will not compensate for the defi- 
ciency. There is one celebrated 
singer who gives me no pleasure. 
She has a wonderful voice, perfectly 
trained, and endowed with extraordi- 
nary flexibility. I have no fault to 
find with her voice or execution, but 
it never touches me, and I hear it as 
I would a perfect piece of mechan- 
ism. There seems to be no soul in 
it. Ido not care so much to hear 
any one sing, as the phrase is, like 
a bird. What I desire is to hear 
one sing like a human being, with 
expression, passion, and feeling, and 
out of the deeps of her nature. 
There must be a heart-beat in a 
voice, or it is a noise, 

Belton. I know to whom you 
refer, but I differ from you, and 
you have the world against you. 
“ My voice is my fortune, sir, she 
said.” Her royal presents of jewel- 
lery are as numerous as a dentist's 
decorations. She coins notes with 
notes, and her executien is wonder- 
fully rapid. She has the great seal 
of success upon her, and her popu- 
larity is unbounded. 

Mallett. I know, but I am never- 
theless “ convinced against my will, 
and of the same opinion still.” 
What does popularity prove? 

Belton. Present success, and that 
is all a singer needs and asks. It is 
not the meed which poets and ar- 
tists desire solely, for their works 
look to the Future as well as the 
Present, and they can wait. At all 
everits, with them immediate popu- 
larity is not a necessity as it is with 
an actor and a singer, But the ac- 
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tor’s and singer’s prosperity lies in 
the ear of those who hear him. His 
success is a flash of the present. 
There is no record left in the air 
of the voice, and the tones of the 
expression, and the action. It is 
not like a picture, or poem, or stat- 
ue, which may live for centuries to 
enchant generations yet unborn— 
which, neglected or scorned to-day, 
may be recognised, loved, and en- 
joyed a hundred or a thousand years 
from now—which, dead to those 
who now see and hear, may spread 
hereafter into a large life, and de- 
light ‘nations. Swift popularity 
with poets and artists has generally 
a short life. Fame grows slowly; 
and the most popular poets and 
artists of to-day are often neglected 
and forgotten te-morrow. Cowley 
ran through seven editions, Norris 
of Bemerton through nine, Flatman 
through four, and Waller through 
five in less time than Shakespeare 
and Milton through two. Yet 


scarcely even the names of any of 


these, except Cowley and Waller, are 
known now, while Shakespeare and 
Milton shine like great planets in 
the firmament of literature. For 
forty-one years there were only 
about a thousand copies printed of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Shadwell and 
Little were as popular with their 
contemporaries as Dryden and Pope. 
But where are they now? Darwin 
was thought a genius in his day, 
and his ‘ Botanic Garden’ esteemed 
a great poem. Dryden’s jejune tran- 
scripts of Chaucer delighted the 
world, who would not read the ori- 
ginals; and one may safely say that 
he touched nothing of Chaucer 
which he did not spoil. Percy’s 
‘Reliques of English Ballad Poetry’ 
were ridiculed by the great autocrat 
Johnson ; and Perey himself bowed 
to the spirit of the age in the poems 
which he avowed as his own. The 
turgid bombast of Macpherson’s 
‘Ossian’ was received with enthusi- 
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asm by those who laughed at the 
old ballads, Present popularity, in 
a word, is no guarantee of future 
fame. : 

Mallett. And a blessed fact it is 
for all bad poets to console’ them- 
selves with. If you do not admire 
their verses, if the cold world turn 
a deaf ear to them, they range them- 
selves in their own imagination with 
the great poets who were not recog- 
nised at first, and thus salve the 
wounds of criticism. 

Belton, Thus far the most pop- 
ular poet of to-day is Tupper, or 
rather was Tupper, for the ungrate- 
ful world begins to Jook upon him 
with a cold eye. But fifteen years 
ago his ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’ was 
on nearly every drawing-room table, 
and there is probably no other writer 
of our age whose poems have gone 
through so many editions, and of 
which so many copies have been 
sold.- 

Mallett. They had asort of moral 
and religious twang about them that 
gave them vogne—a sort of bastard 
Old Testament form, which produced 
an effect on the pious. He “said 
an undisputed thing in such a solemn 
way,” that the world absolutely 
believed that there must be some-- 
thing profound in his utterances. 
You have only to put any kind of 
self-evident moral and _ religious. 
statements into verse, and you are 
sure to find readers, no matter how: 
feeble the twaddle may be. Look at 
the hymns we sing in church if you 
doubt this. How many of them are 
there that, were it not for their catch- 
words of religion, any human being 
would read? How much real feeling,. 
real piety, real aspiration do they 
breathe? Are they not, as a whole, 
amass of affected phrases, unreal 
sentiment, and very bad writing? 

Belton. Oh, that is going altogether 
too far. But I agree that, however 
much piety there may be in them,, 
there is, for the most part, very 
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little poetry. The world would 
not endure verses on any other sub- 
ject so wanting in all that consti- 
tutes poetry and truth of sentiment. 
They are machine-made, without a 
breath of inspiration ora glow of 
feeling. The cold-bloodedness with 
which the most offensive images are 
introduce, the doggerel in which 
the commonplaces of the pulpit are 
rehearsed, and the strange unreality 
of the thoughts, are so foreign to any 
true religious sentiment, that one 
cannot help wondering how they 
can have been written by earnest 
minds. Let me not sweep them all, 
however, into the samenet. Some of 
them are real, simple, and devout, 
give expression to natural feelings of 
piety and supplication; but these 
are exceptions, What a satisfaction 
it is to come across such a one at long 
intervals, as, for instance, “ While 
Thee I seek, protecting power !” 
Mallett. What do you think of 
these four lines, which are all I can 
remember of an old hymn? Absurd as 
they are, Ihave no doubt they were 
sung with earnestness and feeling : 


‘“* For Faith is like a rusty lock 
Anointed by Thy grace; 
We rub, and rub, and rub, and rub, 
Until we see Thy face.”’ 


Belton. It seems scarcely pos- 
sible that they should have been 
written with a serious intention. 


Mallett. It is all a matter of 
taste. Many things seem ridiculous 
to one age which delight another. 
Our notions have very much changed 
as to what poetry is within this 
century. Look simply at the list 
of Lives of the Poets by Dr. John- 
son. Cowley is the first name. 
Chaucer, Spenser, Sydney, Shakes- 
peare, and all of their time nearly, 
are omitted ; while Phillips, Stepney, 
Spratt, Walsh, Duke, Smith, Broome, 
and others of the same stamp, are 
thought worthy to be recorded as 
among the poets of England. 

Belton. Oh, that was editor’s 
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work, and Johnson probably wrote 
the lives of those whom his pub- 
lisher selected. At all events, let 
us hope he did. Some of them he 
could not possibly have deemed to 
be entitled to the august name of 
Poet. 

Mallett. At all events, Johnson 
himself informs us that it was by 
his recommendation that the poems 
of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and 
Yalden were added to his collection 
of English poets, and that he wrote 
their lives of bis own free will. 

Belton, Poets indeed ! 

Mallett, I think I could give you 
a recipe for making poetry which 
would be sure of at least present 
popularity. 

Belton, Pray let me hear it. 

Mallett. In the first place, you 
must not be original. You must 
attempt nothing new, and you must 
not put too much mind into the 
composition. This is preliminary. 
Then take equal parts of weak self- 
evident morality and the common- 
places of religious sentiment. Mix 
them well, and dilute them with 
poetic verbiage. Flavour them with 
sentimentality and sadness, Add 
if you can a few phrases from the 
New or Okd Testament; put in a 
few images from the fields; sprinkle 
here and there a faded rose or a 
violet, and then set them in amoaid 
of rhymes. Double the rhymes if 
you can—it produces a good effect. 
Be careful to keep them out of the 
sun, and it is more to the general 
taste to colour them strongly with 
melancholy ; but sometimes you may 
vary the flavour by a stimulating 
essence of work and self-sacrifice 
and encouragement to active benev- 
olence. The less real meaning you 
put into them the better. Serve 
them up on cream-coloured paper, 
with fantastic emblems on the bor- 
der, and the dish will be sure to be 
popular, ‘ 

Belton. Let me add one thing 
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more. Give the dish a good well- 
known name. Names stand for a 
great deal. The Harp of Patience, 
Dead Leaves, Faded Roses, for in- 
stance ; alliteration is even better— 
Hymns of Humanity, Gleams of 
Grace, Dreams in Darkness, 

Mallett. I accept the suggestion. 
Now for an entirely different recipe 
for entirely different minds. To 
make a popular romance. Take a 
number of characters, some super- 
naturally good, some supernaturally 
bad, and rojl them up in a mass 
of mystery and crime. Dash in mur- 
der, and poison, and secrecy ad 
libitum; and if this be not suffici- 
ent, add a flavour of bigamy and 
madness. Be careful not to stint 
your heroine of masses of golden 
bair and full pouting lips, magnet- 
ising eyes and subtle fascinations 
of every kind. Give your central 
hero a muscular and brutal force 
and figure, under which is conceal- 
ed a tender and sensitive heart. Do 
not care for nature; but the more 
sensitive he is in his honour the 
more harsh and bad Jet his man- 
ners be. Add a weak-minded 
clergyman, a helpless girl, and a de- 
tective who sees through everything 
with supernatural acuteness, Put 
the whole into a wild and ghastly 
country, and serve the dish up to 
your readers at midnight. 

Belton. A capital dish to sleep 
on, if it does not give one a night- 
mare. 

Mallett. Do women like brutal 
men? They are certainly fond of 
drawing them in theirnovels. They 
generally either give us as their hero 
a consumptive clergyman, devoted 
to the poor, and constantly investi- 
gating slums, and getting a typhus 
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fever in consequence, or a fellow with 
brutal manners, large muscles, and 
an infinitely tender heart, which he 
displays in the most peculiar and 
unexpected moments. It would 
seem as if, by contrast to their own 
natures, they preferred a touch of 
brutality and violence in our sex. 
If they do not take to this, they go 
in for the Lara and Conrad style— 
a melancholy creature, who has suf- 
fered terribly, who loves to skulk 
into the shadow, who avoids society, 
and cultivates his wounded heart. 

Belton, Women’s men and men’s 
men are very different; as men’s 
women and women’s women also 
are. We cannot understand the 
reason why certain men have great 
success with the other sex, who to 
us are blanks, or at least without 
attraction. 

Mallett. I am afraid we shall get 
on the subject of women’s rights 
and the difference of sex—a sub- 
ject I detest. 

Belton. Oh, I am a great advo- 
cate for their rights. 1 wish them 
to do everything they can; and it 
seems to me they are not very much 
oppressed in the present day. I am 
also a great advocate of men’s rights ° 
and there s nothing less agreeable 
than a mannish woman, except a 
womanish man. 

Mallett. You shall not seduce me 
into any discussion on this subject. 
Women are the most charming and 
delightful creatures in the world. 
I really don’t know what we should 
do without them. But there is the 
bell of the old monastery ringing, 
and the nuns are going to vespers— 
shall we go and hear them sing at 
the Trinitd dei Monti ? 
= Belton. Agreed. 
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LEFT-HANDED ELSA. 


“ PatrencE !” said Elsa. 

She was carrying a whole arm- 
ful of white crockery from the cup- 
board to the table. But before the 
word had fairly left her lips, down 
smashed the whole load upon the 
brick floor. 

“ Oh dear !” she exclaimed, “ this 
is too dreadful! The things are be- 
witched, I think, for all the Herr 
Pastor may say: only last Sunday 
the sugar-basin, and the water-jug 
on Friday; that’s the worst of 
breaking anything. on a Friday, it 
never comes to anend. But those 
were nothing to this—it’s all gone 
now! Oh Max, it must be true 
what father says, and I’ve got two 
left hands instead of one; what a 
scolding I’m in for!” 

Max. was soon busy among the 
pieces. Elsa was between laughing 
over her own awkwardness and cry- 
ing over her domestic trouble—the 
humble room looked like one in 
which the breaking of a coffee-cup 
might be more serious than the loss 
of a porcelain vase elsewhere. The 
table and the few chairs were of the 
plainest and commonest kind, the 
stove made no attempt to disguise 
its natural ugliness, the atmosphere 
derived its aroma from soap and 
glue, the tools of a wood-carver lay 
about, and the only ornaments were 
a few flowers in the window, two or 
three sketches nailed against the 
plaster wall, and the girl herself— 
Elsa. She was little and dark, and 
pretty enough, as German girls go 
—which is not very far—in spite 
of her poor clothes and the exceed- 
ingly hideous style in which she 
had combed and tied her thick 
brown hair. Her style of coiffure 
had one advantage, however : it 
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left a pair of ear-rings in full sight 
of all beholders. On the third 
finger of her left hand she wore a 
real gold ring. . For the rest, and 
taking her altogether, she was of 
an age when a girl must be plain 
indeed not to look more than pretty 
enough in some man’s eyes: and 
in addition to the beauty of girl- 
hood, she wore that of bright brown 
eyes and a ready smile. 

Perhaps, too, Max may be con- 
sidered as not wholly unornamental. 
If not, why should Elsa have been 
minding him instead of the crock- 
ery? He, too, was young, and 
though his features were by no 
means distinguished, his eyes were as 
dark and as bright as hers, and more 
intelligent—the eyes of a man who 
sees with ,his mind. He need not 
be farther described, because he was 
considered—at least by Elsa—to be 
a remarkably handsome young man, 
and the English reader might not 
altogether agree with the judgment 
of a German bourgeoise. Let us 
aceept her verdict in a matter that, 
after all, concerns her more than 
anybody else in the world. It is 
enough for us that he looked an 
honest, straightforward, and good- 
hearted young fellow, with some- 
thing inside his skull that was 
active enough to look out at win- 
dow and to see something more than 
a pretty girl. At present, however 
there was a cloud upon his brow. 

“ Yes, Elsa,” he said, when he 
had industriously picked up the last 
fragment of the last saucer and had 
placed it on the deal table,—“ yes, 
Elsa : it is all very well to preach 
Patience, but I have been patient— 
for two whole years. And then, 
you see, Impatience is apt to take 
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its turn. Never mind the cups and 
saucers—I’l] make that all right 
with the father ; and he is no model 
of Patience, any way.” 

“There, then—it’s no good ‘cry- 
ing over spilt milk-jugs. There’s 
one comfort—now there’s nothing 
left to break, I can’t break anything 
more. But don’t go spending your 
money in buying new things like 
you did last time—do you hear? 
That isn’t the way to get rich; and 
you shan’t say, Oh, if I had only 
thought twice before I betrothed 
myself to a clumsy girl with two 
left hands! You. promise? Then 
I don’t care any more. And you 
must be patient, Max—you must 
indeed, Why, I’m not nirfeteen, and 
you’re not twenty-four: before I’m 
twenty and you’re twenty-five you'll 
have painted your grand picture ; 
and then—and then—if you're not 
too great and grand to. care about 
Elsa any more, why, we shall have 
lots of time to get old enough to 


keep our golden wedding.” 
“My darling, how can you say 


such things? If I were an em- 
peror—if I were a Titian—you 
would be my wife and empress, 
always and always. Don’t you 
know yet how I love you, Elsa? 
But it’s just that, it is my great 
love, that makes me impatient, and 
—afraid.” 

“ Afraid, Max! What of? I 
assure you J don’t mean to run 
away.” 

“ Ah, Elsa, my own darling, you 
are the dearest girl—but you don’t 
understand these things. If I were 
a workman like your father; if I 
lived in one of the great cities where 
aman has daily chances; if—if—a 
thousand things,—I should be able 
to make even your father see that 
he might give you to me at once 
without fear. But I can’t give up 
my art, Elsa; that is my nature: 
it would be like giving up you. 
My only hope of getting known in 
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my art is to get this travelling prize 
that would send me to Rome or 
Munich rash 

“ And that would part us, Max.” 

“ Yes—but bring us nearer, Five 
hundred gulden, Elsa! Well, you 
know how I have worked for it, 
how we have hoped for it, how we 
have made sure of it—for well I 
knew, and everybody knew, there 
is no student here who had a chance 
against me. And now, my darling, 
just when I felt myself on the point 
of suecess, it is dashed from my lips 
—my cup is broken, yes, just like 
one of those saucers, Elsa.” — 

She turned pale. “ Why, Max, 
the competition is not for a-whole 
month; what has happened—what 
can you mean ?” 

“T mean this, Elsa—that, at the 
last moment, the man whom we all 
thought nothing of—Adolf Meyer 
—has found out how to paint. It 
is the tortoise and the hare, Elsa— 
Adolf Meyer is the tortoise, and I, 
Max Brendel, am the hare. In a 
month’s time I shall be no nearer to 
you than now, my own little girl, 
and shall have the reputation of a 
beaten man.” 

The colour stole back into her 
cheeks, while once more the tears in 
her eyes strove for mastery with a 
tender smile. 

“Then not Patience, Max,” she 
said—* not Patience, but Courage ! 
Who fearsa hundred Adolf Meyers ? 
You have been working too hard, 
my poor Max, and worrying, as you 
promised ‘me never to : just as 
though the clever men who have to 
decide. won’t see the difference be- 
tween him and you! Why,I am 
not clever; and yet even J know 
whose picture will win the prize !” 

“ Ah, Elsa, but the judges won’t 
see with your eyes. You haven’t seen 
what Meyer is painting.  Elsa,. I 
feel almost as if I could hate him; 
but his picture—it is glorious: if I 
don’t hate him, it’s because his pic- 
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ture makes me hate my own. My 
darling, if it wasn’t for your sake— 
if it wasn’t that the judges might 
turn out to be fools—I’d go home 
and thrust my poor Cleopatra into 
the stove. And if the judges are 
owls enough to give me the prize, 
I must say No: praise me for hard 
work if you like; but the crown of 
- successful work—that is for Adolf 
Meyer.” 

She knew her lover; and there 
was something frank and generous 
in his very confession of jealousy, 
and in his determination, in spite of 
it, to be magnanimously just, that 
touched her. Some women would 
have said, “ You are not the judges ; 
take the award of those who are.” 
Such advice would have been both 


After the example of the painter 
who concealed the face of Agamem- 
non during the sacrifice of his 
daughter, let a veil be drawn over 
the emotions of Herr Frohmann, the 
journeyman wood-carver and gilder, 
when he found himself welcomed 
home by a set-out of broken cups 
and saucers. He liked Max, and 
dearly loved his awkward Elsa; but 
he was tired of her singular talent 
for breakages, and, as Max had said, 
he was anything but a model of 
patience. Moreover, as a good and 
careful workman, who often had to 
deal with fragile and delicate mate- 
rials, he regarded manual: clumsiness 
much as, in another walk of life, he 
might have regarded mental stu- 
pidity. Max: Brendel waited to 
divert as much of the storm as he 
could to his own broad shoulders, 
and then said good night to Elsa at 
the street door: Her cheeks were 
wet with her own little troubles, 
but she gave him her parting 
words— 

“ Patience and Courage !”— 


blameless and natural. She, how- 
ever, only said— 

“You will be the best, though, 
all the same. But do what is just 
and right. I will wait for you a 
thousand years, but will never ask 
you to do an unfair thing for me. 
Only remember, Max, it’s just as 
wrong not to fight bravely as not to 
fight fair. Don’t think of Adolf 
Meyer any more ; do your best, and 
then see who’s the better man. 
Ah, here’s father!” she exclaimed, 
looking with a sudden return of her 
childish dismay upon the broken 
erockery. “Oh Max, Max, to think 
that a clever man like you should 
want to marry a girl with two left 
hands! fs it because you have two 
right ones, or why ?” 


with a loving smile that tumed 
her tears into April rain. 

The young man’s heart grew full 
of love. But his love—as it should 
not have done—made him take an 
almost morbidly cross view of the 
sordid, despicable difficulties that 
stood between him and Elsa. He 
had not told her their full mag- 
nitude; indeed they were of a kind 
that could not be told by an unelo- 
quent man to an unimaginative girl. 
All his earnest love of art, all his re- 
solute devotion to it, was embittered 
by one drop of fatal poison. He 
was in that condition of life from 
which Genius alone can soar into 
glory and the gilding of glory: and 
the more he toiled, the more assured 
he became that the divine wings 
were not his own. He could feel 
all the beauty that he saw—he could 
copy it with skilful fidelity ; but of 
original creative power, he owned 
to himself he had none. His in- 
structors encouraged him, his fel- 
low-students spoke well of him—too 
well: Elsa believed in him. But 
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there was no living to be made by 
the brush and pencil in that little 
town; and in the great world, he 
knew, every art - centre contained 
minnows that were Tritons to him. 
He might, he supposed, scrape to- 
gether, in the course of many years, 
enough to keep Elsa without giving 
up his art; but in how many years? 
and what right had he to make her 
waste her youth for him? There 
was this travelling prize — that 
would have given him at once a 
certain position and prestige which 
would have entitled him to farther 
aid and patronage—and now this, 
he knew more ‘surely than he could 
explain to Elsa, was lost to him. 
Adolf Meyer, the dark horse, hal 
suddenly developed a long dormant 
creative power: Adolf Meyer’s Ger- 
man Prophetess after the defeat. of 
Varus was as superior to his labour- 
ed Cleopatra as cheese to chalk. 
Meyer had one day mysteriously 
asked the future prize-student to 
look at a picture that he was going 
to enter for the competition, and to 
tell him whether it was good enough 
to be beaten without disgrace: Max 
had gone to patronise, and had been 
dismayed. It was as much as he 
could do to refrain from saying, 
“This will do you harm: by no 
means send it in.” Poor Max! It 
was like cutting his own throat to 
say—“ Send it in, Adolf: it is bet- 
ter than mine.” But he had said 
so, bravely; and it was while fresh 
from this act of suicide that he had 
come to visit Elsa, It may seema 
trifle; but a sudden blow like this 
to one*full of eager love and am- 
bition, and with his whole future 
seemingly set upon a losing die, 
made him feel half broken-hearted. 

Poor Max! and poor Envy! 
That. very unbeautiful passion is 
not always deserving of very bitter 
blame. 

“ Adolf Meyer!” thought Max. 
“ He is not in love. He is not 
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poor. He doesn’t want to marry 
Elsa. He is clever enough to make 
his own way without aid. He 
doesn’t want a travelling prize—it 
is nothing to him—but it is my all, 
my only one path to reach my only 
one ewe lamb. And he never ex- 
pected the prize : he does not ex- 
pect it now —his triumph will 
astonish him while it humiliates 
me. Why do those who don’t 
want always get, and those who 
do want always lose? Why, why 
is a girl like Elsa to suffer just 
because an Adolf Meyer happens to 
have been born? Things looked 
long and black enough before, but 
to set out in life as a branded 
failure!—I shall never be able to 
redeem myself. People will say, 
Oh, Max Brendel! -that’s the man 
who was beaten at some trumpery 
competition in a country town. I 
shall be worse off than Sleinitz or 
even Rothkopf,who won’t be branded 
at all just because nobody ever ex- 
pected anything from them, I will 
fall ill—I will have my Cleopatra 
burnt by accident—I will do any- 
thing rather. But then—no, Elsa 
must not love a man who turns tail 
and mns away. I doom her toa 
weary waiting—but she must not 
wait for a coward, Oh, I would 
sell my soul to the devil for a 
quick road to fame and fortune— 
for one original idea that would cut 
out the Prophetess and throw Adolf 
Meyer into the shade !” 

Suddenly he felt a heavy hand 
on his shoulder. But it was not 
the devil—it was only his friend 
and fellow-student, Hans Rothkopf. 

“Ha, Max—how wags the world 
with thee? At play so early? I 
thought daylight was burnt at both 
ends over thy Cleopatra. Take care, 
or I shall beat thee with my. Boreas, 
to which I’ve only got to put just a 
—beginning—to make it a wonder 
of the world. But what thinkest 
thou, Max? They say that poor 
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dunderhead, Adolf, has caught a 
craze that he’s going to get the prize ! 
No one_ knows what he’s after, but 
he shuts himself up, locks his door, 
and daubs away like a madman. I 
got hold of his old hat this morning, 
and painted a laurel wreath inside 
the crown. A good joke, eh?” 

“Excellent! He really works, 
then ?” 

“T suppose so. We've pumped 
him for the name of his picture, we 
have chaffed the very life out of 
the poor boy; but nota word: he 
blushes like a girl, tosses up his 
head, says ‘ Oh, nothing,’ and stalks 
off with his coat-tails spread out 
like a peacock’s, Sleinitz. pinned 
them together yesterday: a good 
joke, but not so good as‘my laurel 
crown. Yes, there’s no doubt that 
the frog is aping the ox, and that 
Adolf Meyer is trying to beat Max 
Brendel and—Hans Rothkopf.” 

“ And nobody has seen his Pr— 
his picture ?” 

“ Nobody has seen anything, ex- 
cept Sleinitz. Fired by the noble 
thirst for gratifying curiosity which 
is the mark of his noble mind, he 
looked through the keyhole and 
saw—Nothing.” 2 

“Well, we miust all be on our 
mettle,” said Max, with a poor at- 
tempt at a smile. “And,” he 
thought to himself, “I won’t betray 
Adolf’s secret—he shan’t be fright- 
ened out of the field by the silly 
wit of Sleinitzes and Rothkopfs, as 
he most assuredly would be. No, 
no, Elsa; you and I fight fair.” 

But there was no doubt, then, 
that Meyer was really trying, and 
that Meyer would win. The Cleo- 
patra was as much out of the field 
as the Boreas, which had not yet 
been begun, and never would be. 

There was time indeed before 
the competition to paint another 
picture to rival the’ Prophetess. 
But there was not time, even in a 
lifetime, for Max Brendel to create 


anew idea—to enter upon a rival- 
ry, not in workmanship; but in 
the promise of future greatness, to 
which the judges would, of course, 
look first of all. It was singularly 
careless on the part of the legendary 
buyer of souls not to take him 
at his word; for most assuredly, 
if there was ever an honest and 
honourable soul ripe and ready for 
buying it was Max Brendel’s, and 
that for the cheap price of an ob- 
secure painting prize. No—not for 
a cheap price, though: for Elsa 
must be thrown in. 

He was seized, before he reached 
his lodging, with a burning desire 
to visit the Prophetess once more, 
and to see for himself how far 
Meyer’s burst of energy had aided 
his newly - fledged genius. The 
Prophetess was like a magnet to 
him and drew him as men are 
always fascinated by what they 
most hate and fear. Her painter 
might shrink from the jests of the 
other students, but it was not likely 
he would refuse admittanée to the 
generous rival who had encouraged 
him to enter for the prize. And so 
it proved. 

There were few distinctions in 
the way of living among the people 
of the quiet South German town 
where Max Brendel and Elsa Froh- 
mann had been born. The little 
knot of art-students, whom poverty 
and an art-school with some prizes 
and honourable traditions — had 
gathered there, lived as their fellows 
live in larger art - centres. They 
formed a sort of brotherhood in 
friendship and rivalry, took their 
pleasures in company, cultivated as 
much eccentricity as they dared, 
and looked down upon the bour- 
geoisie. Among them, Max Bren- 
del, owing to a certain unobtrusive 
strength of purpose, was king; and 
it speaks well for this rather 
thougntless society that the arrival 
of a young man like Adolf Meyer, 
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who in comparison with the others 
was actually rich, had made no dif- 
ference in its allegiance. Indeed, 
Meyer, just because he carried a 
purse, was treated as an outsider, 
an amateur—as one beyond the 
pale of sympathy; while his sensi- 
tiveness, his solitary ways, and his 
supposed stupidity marked him out 
for the butt on all occasions. But 
Max Brendel was not inclined to 
despise Meyer for his purse when 
he ascended the stairs of a house 
where the rent of a single room 
would have been a small fortune to 
him, and knocked at the door which 
concealed the Prophetess and her 
creator from prying eyes. 

“Who is there?” called out a 
gentle, almost feminine voice, in a 
high key. 

“T—Max Brendel. May I come 
in ?” 

“And welcome, if it’s you. 
Come in—I don’t hide my Pro- 
phetess from you: if it hadn’t been 
for you, her beginning would have 
been her end. I can’t bear to talk 
about my work among the others 
while it’s going on—it’s like letting 
in common flaring daylight between 
one’s self and one’s dreams; do you 
ever feel what I mean? It is so 
wonderful to feel this new sort of 
life boiling up in one; it’s meat and 
wine to me, and I’ve scarcely slept 
since you said of my Prophetess, 
‘She'll do!’ I spend the night 
in waiting for daylight. Now, tell 
me honestly—will she do ?” 

Max looked at the picture long 
and earnestly. 

“Tt’s not nearly finished,” he 
said slowly, “ and it’s lucky for you 
you’ve taken a wild sort of subject, 
for your anatomy is queer. But— 
she’ll do. You will be a great man, 
Adolf—a very great man. Tell me,” 
he added suddenly, as he saw the 
lad’s eyes sparkle with pride and 
pleasure, “do you so very much 
care about this trumpery prize ?” 


“The prize! Do you mean I 
have really a chance of the prize? 
Oh Max, it would be too glorious 
to conquer you !” 

“ Too glorious |—You are set-upon 
it, then ?” 

“Why not? I am greedy of 
fame. I must go to Rome with 
honour. I feel I have genius, Max— 
you have told me so; and if it has 
come late it will last long. Yes, I 
do want the prize—it’s nothing to 
you, and it’s everything tome. You 
will stay at home and work on here 
—I must spread my wings and fly 
abroad. So you admit my Prophetess 
is better than your Cleopatra? Ah, 
how proud you must be to have dis- 
covered a genius greater than your 
own !|—and when I am rich, Max, 
you too shall come to Rome.” 

So he, too, had used the words 
“ It’s nothing to you—everything to 
me.” Max recognised the repetition 
of his own thought, and smiled 
scornfully. Adolf Meyer had no 
Elsa: Max Brendel would have been 
ashamed to indulge openly in such 
a display of selfish vanity. Never- 
theless, greedy and selfish as his 
rival might appear to him, two stub- 
born facts were clear—the Prophet- 
ess was better than the Cleopatra, 
and Adolf Meyer did not mean to 
yield the prize. And Max was far 
too proud to sue like a pauper for 
charity to his rival’s generosity. — 

“ So be it, Adolf,” he said, holding 
out his hand. “I, too, want the 
prize. When that is adjudged we 
will be friends; till then we are 
rivals, and nothing more. I will 
do nothing to discourage you, but I 
will do nothing to aid you—I will 
not even see your Prophetess again 
for fear a hint that might help you 
should drop from me unawares. 
You must work on alone, like me. 
If you fail, your genius will soar up 
again, never fear. If I fail—but 
that’s nothing to you. Good-bye, 
Adolf, till we meet at Philippi.” 
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* Ah, I see you are not generous,” 
said Adolf. “I was mistaken in 
you, Herr Brendel. You would 
rather earn a beggarly prize for 
yourself than help genius into the 
world. You are jealous—but you 


Dec. 


have taught me my strength, for 
which I thank you; and if I do 
not use it, if you crush it down, the 
loss will be the world’s.” 

“Till Philippi, Adolf Meyer,” 
repeated Max Brendel. 


Jil. 


Max went home, with a new and 
dogged determination—to prove that 
strength of will may rise even su- 
perior to genius when it draws on 
all its powers. The winning of Elsa 
for his wife had by this time identi- 
fied itself in his mind with winning 
the prize. He felt as ifshe were 
playing dice with fate, and that this 
was his last throw. He was excited 
by his challenge, but not with the 
champagne-like excitement of Adolf 
Meyer. He knew. that his strength 
Jay in hard work, and he was re- 
solved this time to prove himself 
the tortoise and Meyer the hare. 

He walked up to his Cleopatra 
with set lips and a firm brow. With- 
out a moment’s compunction or 
hesitation he took a knife and de- 
liberaiely destroyed in a moment 
the anxious labour of many months. 
Then he drew a deep sigh of relief. 
He had a whole month before him, 
and the field of action was cleared: 

But, as the dog in the fable lost 
the substance by grasping at the 
shadow, even so was it with Max 
Brendel. What subject should he 
take? It would employ his un- 
imaginative mind more than the 
month to think one over, and every 
moment now was more precious 
than a pearl. How do artists invent 
—poets, painters, musicians — it 
matters not which, since all are 
akin? He racked his brains to 
think over all the different ways of 
work of which he had read or heard 
—how some men walked about the 
streets till the fancy came, how 
others wandered alone into the 


fields, how others listened to music, 
how others drank, how others 
smoked, how others lay in bed 
watching the dances of the flies, 
how others took up the pen or 
brush and let inspiration flow as it 
were, not from themselves, but from 
the dead instrument of their labour. 
How he spent the next day or two 
he hardly knew, except that he 
more than once saw Elsa, whose 
society gave him transitory hope and 
courage, but not the inspiration that 
he required, He put in practice 
every receipt in turn, He went out 
into the streets, and met nothing. 
He wandered far afield, and Nature 
smiled at him in silence—she yields 
no secrets to anxious minds. He 
lay on his bed and watched the 
flies, and saw—the flies. He went 
into the public garden, smoked, 
drank beer, and listened to the con- 
cert; but his friends came and 
chatted to him and drove away any 
idea that might have been suggested 
by waltzes and pot-pourris, Finally, 
in desperation, he stood before his 
bare canvas and dashed at it at 
random—nothing came. 

Meanwhile the month became a 
month no more; and every day that 
perished gave him a stab as it passed 
by. He thought over _ histories, 
legends, myths, poems, aud rejected 
them all—they were all old, he 
could give them no original treat- 
ment, and the Prophetess was new. 

One day he met Adolf Meyer. — 

“How goes on the Cleopatra?” 
asked the latter. “ Let me see—who | 
was it that was beaten at Actium! 
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You are looking pale—don’t work 
for defeat too hard.” 

He felt himself so degraded that 
he could not even invent a false 
boast in order that his rival might 
at all events get the worst in a skir- 
mish of words. Meyer’s taunt was 
one of the jests that kill. 

Max Brendel lodged in one of the 
oldest, oddest, and most dilapidated 
houses in that medieval town, where 
all the houses are odd and old. It 
was dark, black, and rat-eaten, and 
has probably tumbled down by this 
time. The ground-floor was occu- 
pied by the landlord himself, a deal- 
er in miscellaneous articles of every 
sort and kind, of which the less 
saleable strayed into every nook and 
corner of the lofts and stairs. Max 
paid Jess rent than would otherwise 
have been charged, on the under- 
standing that he should not object 
to share his one room with a con- 
siderable quantity of lumber. His 
articles of furniture accordingly 


changed themselves pretty often, so 
that he seldom knew what chairs 
and tables stood in his room from 
one day to another; and it was 
therefore nothing new to him to see 


some unfamiliar mevable in his 
room. Nothing but his easel was 
really his own: he often found him- 
self without a table, and sometimes 
without a chair. His fellow-stu- 
dents used to date their visits te 
him from the epoch of the. ebony 
cabinet, the wicker bird-cage, or 
the stuffed chamois. Elsa could 
never come to him there—at least 
he thought not, and her father, 
Herr Frohmann, was sure not: the 
dust, litter, and darkness alone would 
have killed one who was used to 
live in moderately pure air. But he 
was acclimatised to all its -peculiari- 
ties: and so, after his last encounter 
with his rival, he was not surprised 
to find a greater change than usual 
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in the appearance of the room. His 
landlord had been selling, buying, or - 
bartering—that was all. 

All indeed—for the month had 
dwindled to four-and-twenty days, 
and the canvas on his easel was as 
barren as it had been seven days 
ago. He threw himself into a new 
arm-chair—an unwonted luxury— 
mechanically filled a china bowl 
with tobacco, and sought to evolve 
a fancy upon the canvas out of the 
smoke-clouds. His mind was calmer 
than it had been during the whole 
week before ; but that meant noth- 
ing. Nothing is calmer than the 
despair which is on the point of 
turning into apathy. 

- “So Meyer thinks I’m looking 
pale. Well, it’s a long time since 
I saw myself; I daresay I am.” 
Trivial thoughts always mock the 
man who is deliberately trying to be 
inspired. “ Elsa—Elsa—Elsa—”’ 
he thought, half aloud, as he rose 
and stood before a mirror, framed 
in carved black oak, that had been 
newly imported into the room with 
the arm-chair. Most pieces of furni- 
ture have a hidden history—new 
ones sometimes, old ones always. 
Who can say what occult effect may 
not be produced by some accident 
of manufacture—by some slight pre- 
dominance of one element over 
another in a chemical mixture— 
some slip of the craftsman’s hand ? 
That mirror, with its antique and 
curious frame, must have had a story 
—it must have reflected innumer- 
able persons and scenes, some, it 
may Le, indelibly, just as walls may 
remember what they hear with their 
ears. Who can tell? Only one 
thing is certain. Max Brendel 
looked in the looking-glass and saw 
a face. In that there was nothing 
strange ; and yet he suddenly started 
from head to foot. 

The face he saw was not his own. 
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Nor, by any possible caprice of 
twilight or of imagination could the 
face of the looking-glass be twisted 
into the wildest distortion of the 
homely features of Max Brendel. 
It was that of a woman, who was 
not otherwise reflected, even in the 
inmost recesses of his memory. How 
can it be described in the instant 
that measured his first bewilder- 
ment? It took many long bewil- 
dered moments before he himself 
saw all that there was to see. To 
say that the face was beautiful is as 
little as to say that Elsa was not 
beautiful—beauty lies in the eye- 
that sees, not in the thing szen. It 
was a new face—unlike any he had 
ever seen before ; it was foreign, and 
he had never to his knowledge seen 
a foreign face out of a picture: it 
was a face belonging to other times, 
although it was still young—youth 
was set upon it as upon j?wels that 
never grow old. Nor was it a recol- 
lection reflected in an excited fancy 
from any of the pictures in the 
gallery that he knew by heart: it 
was not the memory even of a dream 
—Max never dreamed, except of 
Elsa. In spite of the astonishment, 
not far removed from terror, that so 
sudden and unaccountable an appa- 
rition could not fail to cause, the 
painter’s eyes were fascinated: he 
caught every detail kcng before he 
had recovered from his first surprise 
sufficiently to rub his eyes. 

What. he saw was the living pic- 
ture of a lady, seemingly of high 
rank, emerging from the shadowy 
background of his own room, and 
dressed in one of those costumes that 
may be seen in many old Italian 
portraits, stiff and squarely cut in 
amber-coloured silk and point-lace, 
that covered the bust up to the 
throat and the arms down to the 
elbows. The slender neck wore a 


necklace of large pearls: the arms 
below the elbows and the figure 
below the waist were not visible. 
These were the surroundings, 
The features themselves were of 
exquisite regularity ; but their mar- 
vellous delicacy, even transparency 
of hue and textur3, saved them from 
the statuesque lifelessness which 
people choose to call classical. She 
could have sat for no marble nymph 
or goddess, despite the perfect sym- 
metry of every feature from brow 
to chin. The profuse ant luxuri- 
ant hair thrown back freely from 
the brow, and waving down till 
it disappeared behind the shoulders, 
was of the colour of gold, but not 
like gold—it sparkled and shone in 
the candlelight as though spun 
into silk from diamonds, The lips 
were tender and girlish, neither full 
nor thin, neither scarlet nor pale. 
The dazzlingly fair complexion was 
tinged with an ever-varying rose, 
that never faded for a moment, and 
yet, never for a moment remained 
the same. It was as if, in some ex- 
quisitely delicate masterpiece of Ve- 
netian art, one looked at sunlight 
through sparkles of clearest wine. 
Some subtle association of ideas re- 
minded him who now saw this face 
for the first time of almond-blos- 
soms and snow-crystals. There was 
no thought, however, of the cold- 
ness of snow: the image that rose 
unconsciously in the painter’s mind 
was that of the almond-bough in 
full bloom, and at the same time 
hung with frost-jewels in the full 
light of the sun, The idea was both 
vague and discordant; but it was a 
discord of the kind without which 
an otherwise too harmonious musical 
phrase would lose the crown of per- 
fection: it was an outrage upon 
harmony from which a new and 
more wonderful harmony seemed to 
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spring. Her eyes, too, were at once 
both a concord and a discord—they 
were dark, of the grey that is often 
taken for brown, and looked forth 
gravely and softly from under firmly 
arched brows, just as the warm inner 
soul of the Spirit of Winter may 
sometimes look forth through her 
disguise of snow. It was these eyes 
that fascinated and changed his own. 

How other men would have re- 
ecived such a vision, each must 
judge for himself. Max Brendel, 
even before his first bewilderment 
had passed, was seized with a hor- 
rible fear—that of a sane man who 
for the first time in his lifc sees what 
is inconsistent with sanity. 

“ Mein Gott!” he exclaimed, as 
he grasped his head with both his 
hands, “the Prophetess has turned 
my brain !” 

Even as he looked, the hitherto 
unseen hands of the apparition rose 
into sight and clasped her head, 
just as he had clasped his own, while 
the grave eyes still regarded him 
fixedly. 

He dropped his hands to his side 
—hers, simultaneously, passed out 
of sight again. 

“This is too horrible! These 
hideous seven days have sent me 
mad—Elsa is betrothed to a mad- 
man! I have heard of such things : 
how men may brood over one 
thought, and try to draw water from 
an empty brain till reason goes. I 
am Max ° Brendel—yes,” he said 
aloud, as if arguing with an adver- 
sary, “Max Brendel’ the painter, 
the betrothed of Elsa Frohmann, 
who lives in fthe Adler-Gasse, who 
tried to paint Cleopatra—I am not 
a woman; I have neither golden 
hair nor grey eyes, | wear neither 
yellow silk nor a necklace of pearls. 
What! you are still there? You 
insist on making me disbelieve my 
own eyes? They see true enough 
—the candles, the easel, the books, 
the stove, the pipe that was given 
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me by Rothkopf, my own coat, my 
own hands—and to be tricked by an 
accursed looking-glass into seeing a 
face that I never.saw the like of all 
my life before!” He took several 
rapid turns about the room, drank 
a glass of water; rubbed his eyes 
violently, and came back to the 
mirror. The strange face was still 
there. 

“ It is some trick of Rothkopf or 
Sleinitz,” he exclaimed angrily,— 
“some villany of Adolf Meyer.” 
He searched the room all over, and 
discovered that no trick was pos- 
sible. He shifted the position of 
the mirror, and the face still re- 
mained—only changing its aspect 
as he changed, and moving as he 
moved. In all things but in dress 
and in feature it was still as much 
his own reflection as if this were 
the most ordinary of mirrors. 

He nervously exhausted every 
experiment by which he might de- 
cide whether he really saw anything 
so incredible, or whether he only 
thought he saw. At last a crucial 
test struck him. He ran quickly 
down-stairs to the ound-floor, 
where his landlord kept the bulk of 
his miscellaneous stock-in-trade. 

“Herr Elias!” he called ‘out, 
bursting without ceremony into the 
broker’s shop or den, “come up 
instantly—I mean if you’re not busy. 
I want to ask you about the price 
of something.” 

Herr Elias, Max 


Brendel’s land- 
lord, was a little old man, wth a 
black skull-cap, a wrinkled. face, 
twinkling eyes, and a ragged white 


beard. He bowed politely to the 
only tenant in the world who would 
have paid him any rent whatever 
for a partial possession of his rat- 
eaten lumber-room. 

“Eh, eh! you want to buy, my 
good Herr Max? You want some 
more handsome china for the good 
Herr Frohmann? Well, I have 
some quite new, my good Herr 
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Max, that you shall have a bargain. 
But there is none in your apart- 
ment: what is it you want me to 
see ?” 

“ Only a looking-glass—it struck 
my fancy—that’s all.” 

“Eh! Thelooking-glass! That 
will be for the good Fraulein, then ? 
Yes—it is a good looking-glass, a 
beautiful looking-glass, a wonderful 
looking-glass, ond will sell it you 
cheap, my good Herr Max—a hand- 
some marriage-gift for the Elsa; it 
is to come off soon, then, eh, eh? 
Ah, when I wipe the dust off you 
will not grudge what I shall charge ; 
and you shall pay me by just put- 
ting a few kreutzers you won’t miss 
on to the rent, if you’d rather not 
pay down.” 

“ Well, come and show me all 
about it, Herr Elias. Where did it 
come from?’ he asked, while the 
old broker climbed slowly up-stairs. 

“ Aha! where it came from? I 
am a little deaf, my good Herr Max 
—that is as may be. Such things 
come and go, my good Herr Max, 
mostly when people owe more than 
they can pay, and don’t like their 
names known. Ah, I could tell you 
strange things. Now that looking- 
glass—but no, my good Herr Max, 
there are things to be told, and there 
are things not to be told. But never 
you fear, my good Herr Max; it is 
mine, and it shall be yours—a real 
bargain.” They were now in front 
of the mirror. “It is beautiful, 
my good Herr Max—it is fit fora 
queen. Look at the carving—not 
the good Herr Frohmann could beat 
that, if he tried a hundred years. 
They knew how to carve when that 
was made. And see—now I wipe 
the glass it shines like silver. It 
will make the Elsa look like the 
daughter of a burgomaster. Ah, 
my good Herr Max, I’d rather the 
Elsa would look into it than any 
great lady of them all. You shall 
have it dirt cheap; and if you pay 


for it with the rent, you won’t fee] 
it more than if I gave it you for 
nothing at all.” 

But the ingenious contrivance of 
Herr Elias for raising the rent of 
his lumber-room was lost upon his 
tenant. The broker was looking 
intently into the glass all the time 
he was speaking, and said nothing 
to show that he saw anything but 
his own withered face and white 
beard. Max, too, saw clearly the 
reflections of Herr Elias, But by the 
side of the broker, and opposite to 
himself, he saw, not himself, but the 
Face — unchanged, down to the 
minutest detail of dress, expression, 
or form. 

“Look, Herr Elias!” he said 
wildly ; “what do you see there?” 

“ Where, my good ii 

“ There—in the mirror !” 

“In the mirror? I see the room 
—I see you—I see me. Ah, one 
sees everything im that mirror, my 
good Herr Max—everything !” 

“‘ Nothing—no one—more ?” 

“ Eh, eh! what should be more ?” 

“ Then I am mad,” groaned poor 
Max in despair. But he only said, 
“Oh, nothing—only a shadow, | 
suppose.” ; 

“Ah, you painters are curious 
people—you see what nobody else 
sees, and don’t see what everybody 
sees. Yes, that is a famous mirror 
—you see everything there, and get 
it a bargain besides. Only a trifle 
on to the rent—leave it to me, my 
good Herr Max, and it’s done. 
Shall we say done ?” 

“Let us say good night, Herr 
Elias,” was all Max, now that his 
last hope was gone, could say. “ We'll 
talk about it to-morrow. I don’t 
feel quitemyself—if you could trust 
me with a schnaps ie 

“Trust you, my good Herr Max! 
—with the bottle—and add it to the 
trifling charge for the looking-glass, 
so you won't feel it at all. You shall 
have the schnaps, never fear. © 
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night, my good Herr Max, and 
sleep well. The good Herr Max 
has been working too hard,” thought 


Which is best—to believe tho- 
roughly in one’s self or to have some- 
body else who thoroughly believes 
in one? The self-doubting Max 
Brendel had at all events the latter 
privilege—he was believed in most 
implicitly by Elsa Frohmann. 

To her, Max Brendel was already 
the greatest of all painters, living or 
,dead: and so would he remain to 
her ever though he should lose five 
hundred prizes. To be loved is to 
enjoy, in one’s lifetime, imperish- 
able fame. She looked forward to 
the great competition—a _ really 
grand event in that out-of-the-way 
place, more especially as it took 
place only once in three years— 
with the certainty of triumph: her 
lover’s doubts and fears were in her 
eyes but signs of the modesty which 
‘is supposed, more popularly than 
soundly, to go hand in hand with 
genius. As the days went on, 
however, even she began to grow 
anxious, if not, as yet, to fear. 
Max, though as loving as ever, was 
not quite the same to her as of old. 
That he was working desperately 
hard, she knew; but her idea of 
work was of something that made 
people strong and cheerful, and did 
not chain their tongues and cover 
their brows with gloom. Her Max 
was her all, and she watched him 
jealously. They had vowed to be 
like daylight to one another; but 
even she, though assured he would 
keep nothing from her, began to 
fear that he had something on his 
mind besides his chronic poverty 
and this terrible contest that was 
now so close at hand. 

If only that could be leapt over 
by wishing, or if, at least, they 
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Herr Elias as he went down-stairs 
ain. “ We must make hay while 
the sun shines.” . 


could know the best or worst at 
Why could 
not the great people give everybody 
who deserved it a prize, without 
making a dozen people anxious and 
wretched in order to make one man 
anxious and happy? For the: first 
time in her life, had any one asked 
her if she was happy, she would 
have said No. As the days still 
crept on, she began to catch the 
fever of impatience, and, though 
she would have waited for Max till 
the end of time, found a single 
week of waiting not less hard .to 
bear than Max or Meyer. 

Yes—it now wanted no more 
than a single week to the day, and 
the two chief rivals still shut them- 
selves up alone. Adolf Meyer, in 
spite of his self-sufficing genius, had 
taken his rival’s hint and was work- 
ing hard to strengthen his drawing : 
Max was engaged no one knew 
how—not even Elsa. She would 
have been wounded by this want 
of confidence had she not the most 
infinite respect for the peculiarities 
of the artist nature, and were she not 
sure that Max had some sufficient * 
reason for his secrecy: he might 
have set his heart upon giving her 
a surprise, or he might be under a 
vow. She herself had made a vow. 
If the judges gave the prize to Max, 
she would give up wearing her 
beautiful ear-rings for a whole year. 

And now it was six days— five 
days—four days to the time. Now 
to-morrow it would be the day after 
to-morrow, now it was actually to- 
morrow—now, in six hours, it would 
be to-day. Elsa hoped that Max 
would spend the eve of the com- 
petition with her. - But, to her bitter 
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disappointment, he excused himself 
on the ground that he still had some- 
thing left_to do. 

“ But Patience !” once more said 
Elsa—to herself this time. 

Adolf Meyer, like Max Brendel, 
remained at home during these last 
hours. No cowardly self-distrust 
marred the coming triumph of the 
Genius who was to be revealed. It 
was far more than a triumph to 
him. He, the despised of his fel- 
low-students, would to-morrow show 
them Whom they had despised— 
what angel they had been entertain- 
ing unawares. All their jests would 
be avenged at one blow; and in a 
few short years—a few months, 
more likely—the world of art would 
resound with the name of Adolf 
Meyer. The judges came by invita- 
tion from a greater city. They 
would, of course, carry back news 
of the genius whom they had dis- 
covered in a corner: his picture 
would at once lead to profitable 
commissions. The Prophetess would 
find a home in some splendid 
gallery to which pilgrimages would 
be made from far and near—and 
the journals would speak of “that 
rising young painter, Adolf Meyer 
—the German Raphael.” What 
would Rothkopf and Sleinitz say 
then? And then—with the praises 
of the judges and the plaudits of 
the spectators still hot in his ears, 
he would be generous. He would 
hold out his hand to his defeated 
rival and would say, before them 
all, “I am the artist, but you are 
the critic, Max—my glory is your 
noblest prize,’—and then the ap- 
plause would ring out again. All 
this and many more such thoughts 
crowded into the young man’s mind 
as he stalked up and down his 
room, already intoxicated with the 
untasted flavour of fame. While 
Max was the disbeliever in himself 
in whom somebody believed, Meyer 
was the man in. whom nobody be- 


lieved except himself — and this 
added an intense zest to his comin 
victory over his rival, over public 
opinion, over everybody and every- 
thing. 

Thus, then, the eve of the com- 
petition was passed by all who were 
most interested therein—by Max in 
seeming sullenness, by Adolf Meyer 
in solitary castle-building, by Roth- 
kopf and Sleinitz in beer-drinking, 
by Elsa in hope disguised as fear. 

Meanwhile the Prophetess was 
finished, and the Cleopatra, on which 
her hope was built, had been de- 
stroyed. 

She did not close her eyes all 
night, except once; when she fell 
off into a dream. Max was being 
tried for his life, and Meyer was 
standing by with the town heads- 
man’s sword. She had never seen 
Adolf, but she knew it was he. 
She woke with a start, and found 
the hour still too early even for a 
German girl, who was her father’s 
sole housekeeper and servant, to 
rise. 

At last came the terrible hour 
when she might calm her impatience 
by putting on all her finery to 
see the show, to which Max had 
obtained admission for her. But 
as she put the ear-rings into her 
ears her heart sank—she thought 
how she had looked forward to being 
present at her husband’s triumph, 
and now she repented that she had 
ever undertaken to go. Would it 
not be best to wait at home for 
the tidings of good or of ill? What 
should she do if she heard the judges 
read out the name of Adolf Meyer? 
But then staying at home would 
prolong the suspense, and _ that 
would be worse still; and perhaps 
her presence might give some little 
strength to Max. Any way she 
must not begin her career as a wife 
by hiding herself away from her 
husband’s fortunes, whatever they 
might be; and, as a last reason for 
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not staying at home, she could not 
keep away from where her heart 
would be. 

Max came early to take her to 
the Rath-haus, or town-hall, where 
the pictures of the several candi- 
dates were to be examined and com- 
pared. He looked collected and 
firm, though his face was pale, and 
though there was an odd, dreamy 
sort of look about his eyes—not 
altogether new to Elsa during the 
lasts few weeks, but never so con- 
spicuous as now. 

“Thou must indeed have been 
working too hard, my poor Max,” 
she said, softly : “ thou must not be 
wretched and unhappy for a poor 
little girl like thy Elsa. But that 
shall not be when I take thee in 
charge, and get thee away from 
that ugly old Elias.” 

She took his arm as she spoke, 
and Jooked up in his face with 
what was meant for a courageous 
smile. But he only answered— 

“ Come, Elsa.” 

The old Rath-haus was beautiful 
only in the eyes of antiquarians, 
but to her it was the very type 
of all architectural magnificence, 
‘next to the cathedral; and to actu- 
ally enter it, with real business 
there, was almost awe-inspiring. 
No criminal, innocent or guilty, 
ever felt more reverence for the 
judges of his life or liberty than 
did Elsa for the two gentlemen 
who had been invited from far 
away by the Burgomaster to decide 
what young man should be fairly 
launched into the world of art, 
there to become famous, or to break 
his heart, or to starve, or, more pro- 
bably, to become one of a crowd of 
novodies. Half-a-dozen pictures 
stood in the hall side by side, all 
carefully covered over, and each 
bearing a distinguishing number. 
All the students and the two or 
three professors were there, some 
with outside acquaintances, some 
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alone. There was Rothkopf : there 
was Sleinitz: there, apart from the 
rest, stood one, with an eager light 
in his girlish face and with his hands 
working nervously, who Elsa’s: heart 
at once told her was Adolf Meyer. 
He looked towards Max and smiled : 
Elsa could have killed him for his 
smile, 

The friends of Max—that is to say, 
almost all who were present—came up 
and spoke to him,—some jestingly, 
but all as if his success were a fore- 
gone conclusion. Meyer looked on 
and smiled again. Elsa felt proud 
of her lover’s popularity, which she 
watched from a chair among the 
privileged spectators at the end of 
the room—all these people must be 
right, surely! Max was impassive. 

At last, the town beadle, in off 
cial costume and bearing a long 
white wand, heralded his worshi 
the Burgomaster, a fat little lawyer 
with a jolly round face and good- 
natured eyes. He was followed by 
two strangers to the town: one a 
tall, black- bearded, black-headed, 
handsome man of about five-and- 
forty, who strode in like a soldier ; 
the other a shabbily-dressed, elderly 
man, with a skin like parchment, 
bald and grey. These were the two | 
judges upon whose verdict hung 
the future of Max Brendel and Elsa 
Frohmann. How she studied them 
from head to foot—their eyes, their 
hair, their very boots—in search of 
some hidden oracle ! 

The form of procedure was in 
the nature of a lottery. Numbers 
corresponding to those marked upon 
each covered canvas were placed in 
a box, drawn out in order of chanee, 
and called; and each picture was 
uncovered and examined when its 
number came. ‘There were six pic- 
tures, and Elsa knew that Max Bren- 
del’s number was five. 

A little girl, the Burgomaster’s 
daughter, was to draw the numbers, 
and the beadle was to call them. 

3A 
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So formal a ceremony was as good 
as a play to all the spectators, save 
one. 

“The competition is opened,” 
said the Burgomaster. . 

The parchment-skinned man stood 
up by the box, patted the little girl 
on the head, and said a few words 
in the voice.of a raven: then the 
tall man made a few remarks to his 
own beard. It was all intensely 
awful and imposing to Elsa. Then 
the little girl drew a number. 

“Number Four!” cried 
beadle. 

Elsa was relieved—somehow a 
first- drawn number never wins. 
But — was Number Four Adolf 
Meyer’s? It was a fairly-painted 
Jandscape. The judges inspected it 
for a moment in silence, and the 
parchment -skinned man _ croaked 
“ next number.” 

“ Number Two !” 

Before Number Two the judges 
did not pause even for one moment. 

“ Why, Hans,” Elsa heard Sleinitz 


the 


whisper to Rothkopf, “ you hadn’t 
the impudence to send in- that 
sketch you didn’t begin till yester- 
day after your thirteenth pint of 
beer ?” 


VI. 


The two judges, hitherto so im- 
passive, started—they looked at one 
another. The students crowded 
round. 

“That is not Max Brendel’s,” 
said one. 

“That can’t be Adolf Meyer’s,” 
said Sleinitz. 

“That must be the Devil’s,” said 
Rothkopf. 

“ Silence ! 
beadle. 

“ Next number!” croaked the 
parchment-skinned man. 

“ Number One !” 

But, before the cover could be 


Silence!” cried the 
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“Why not? Giotto was recog- 
nised by drawing a simple circle— 
why should not the genius of Hans 
Rothkopf be apparent in the small- 
est outline from his hand? Aut 
Cesar aut nullus—and if Max 
must be Cesar, I’d sooner be Nullus 
than Nobody.” 

“ Number Three !” 

“ Why, Sleinitz,” said Rothkopf, 


“you hadn’t the impudence to send 


in that thing ?” 

“Why not?’ asked Sleinitz. 
“There’s no knowing what acci- 
dents may happen. Suppose the 
Cleopatra hadn’t turned up, you 
know, and then Sleinitz would have 
come in as a pis aller.” 

“ Number Six !” 

“ Ah, that’s ’s,” said Roth- 
kopf. Elsa could not catch the 
name, but itwas not Meyer. There 
were now but two numbers left— 
one and five. Five being Brendel’s, 
one must therefore be Meyer’s, How 
Elsa’s heart beat when the child’s 
hand went into the box for the fifth 
time ! 

“* Number Five !” 

The number was Max Brendel’s, 
but the picture was not the Cleo- 
patra. 


drawn from Number One, Adolf 
Meyer rushed forward and stood 
before it with outstretched arms, 
his back to the picture and_ his face 
to the two judges. His wild eyes 
were wilder than ever, his hair al- 
most bristled on his head, and his 
cheeks were deadly pale. 

“No!” he said. “No; not 
Number One. It is withdrawn.” 

“ Stand back, sir!” said the Bur- 
gomaster. “ Who are you, and why 
do you interfere ?” 

“Number One is withdrawn,” 
persisted Adolf Meyer, in a sort 
of scream. “It is mine—Adolf 
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Meyer’s—and I may do what I 
please with my own. It is with- 
drawn, I say. It is unfinished—it 
was brought here by mistake—it is 
—anything, but it shall not be seen.” 

“‘ What folly is this?’ asked the 
parchment-skinned painter. ‘“ We 
are here to decide—not you—and 
we will see all.” 

“if you are afraid of being 
beaten,” said the dark man, with 
sombre good-nature, “ that is a mis- 
take that those only make who 

His eyes suddenly fell upon Num- 
ber Five, and he did not add, “ like- 
ly to win.” 

“T am not afraid,” said Adolf 
Meyer. “But this picture shall not 
be seen.” 

“And I say it shall, sir,” said 
the Burgomaster, angrily. “ Beadle, 
remove this man.” 

“ Herr Burgomaster,” said Adolf 
Meyer, with a sudden change of 
tone, “it is no longer in the com- 
petition, even if it were not with- 
drawn. I stand upon the rules. 
The judges must be ignorant of the 
painter’s name till they have decid- 
ed which picture is the best on its 
merits without suspicion of favour. 
If a student lets them know his 
name beforehand, he is disqualified, 
and his picture is out of the field. 
These gentlemen now know that 
Number One is painted by Adolf 
Meyer; and if I choose to insist on 
a rule to my own disadvantage, 
what is that to them or you?” 

“That is true,” said the Burgo- 
master. “Gentlemen, we must ob- 
serve the rules.” ¢ 

“This is too bad,” grumbled Slei- 
nitz. ‘ We shan’t see Meyer’s pic- 
ture after all.” 

But Max Brendel came forward. 

“My fellow-students, Herr Bur- 
gomaster,” he said, “ will, I am sure, 
waive such a rule. Far be it from 
us to throw suspicion on the impar- 
tiality of our honourable judges.” 
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Elsa was bewildered; but this 
was like her own Max, and her 
heart beat high again. She leaned 
forward to listen with all her ears. 

“Hold your tongue, Max Bren- 
del,” shouted Meyer, “or I will 
make it the worse for you—this is 
no affair of yours. I have a right 
not to show my picture unless I 
please. I don’t please, and the rule 
I have intentionally broken shall 
not be waived. I appeal to the 
Herr Burgomaster, who knows the 
law. I say that to compel a man 
to show an unfinished work is un- 
fair.” 

“Enough of this,” said the Bur- 
gomaster. “Herr Meyer is in the 
right: we break norules here. The 
drawing is closed.” 

The two great painters conferred 
together for an instant. Then the 
parchment-skinned man said— 

“ And not only the drawing, Herr 
Burgomaster, but our deliberation. 
I speak both for myself and my col- 
league when I say that the prize is 
awarded, without hesitation, to Num- 
ber Five. We are impatient to 
learn the name of the young man 
who has begun his career with a 
masterpiece. Whichever of you- 
gentlemen he may be, we hasten to 
congratulate him on having combin- 
ed the work of a thorough artist 
with an originality of conception 
and treatment very rare in modern 
times. We formally award him the 
prize, as the first and the least of the 
distinctions he will achieve for him- 
self, for this town, for German art, 
and for the glory of our Father-. 
land.” 

“ Max Brendel—his name is Max 
Brendel,” cried outa dozen of voices 
as Max came forward, almost trem- 
bling. The hall rang once more 
with his name joined to loud hur- 
rahs. Elsa was weeping tears of 
joy—she longed to throw herself 
upon his neck before them all. 

But there was one envious soul 
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to whom this triamph was worse 
than terrible. Unable to bear the 
mortification of open defeat—for the 
first sight of Max Brendel’s picture, 
so glaringly superior to his Pro- 
phetess, had overthrown in a mo- 
ment his Palace of Alnaschar—he 
had given up the contest in a rage. 
But to see his rival in theactual en- 
joyment of the glory he had promis- 
ed himself, was too much for his 
flesh and blood to bear. He was 


still the scorned Adolf Meyer, and 
now doubly scorned. His nervous, 
morbid temperament allowed him to 
see nothing beyond the humiliation 
of the hour—he had become the 
laughing-stock not only of his fel- 
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low-students but of fate, and was 
conscious of no latent strength 
wherewith to renew a lost battle. 
None can despair so easily and so 
utterly as the young. No one 
thought of, or looked at him; his 
apparently unaccountable caprice 
was set down to natural folly; but 
every cheer for Max Brendel cam 
upon him like a jeer for Adolf 
Meyer. Ile slunk away in the 
midst of his rival’s triumph with his 
invisible Prophetess under hig arm. 
His new-born genius, his hopes, his 
pride, his vanity had all received a 
mortal wound—and he had no Elsa 
to teach courage and fortitude to one 
who had none of his own. 


VII. 


“At last, then, dear Max!” ex- 
claimed Elsa, as she linked her arm 
into her lover’s at the Rath-haus 
door. “Ah! I knew you would 
win; the idea of Adolf Meyer or 
Adolf anybody daring to think he 
could beat you; why, the very sight 
of your picture frightened him away. 
But what is your picture, Max? 
That was not the Cleopatra, I know, 
that you used to tell me about; she 
was dark, like me,” she added, with 
a passing touch of loving jealousy. 
“T didn’t think you cared to paint 
grey eyes and yellow hair—you used 
not to. But never mind—I shall 
love grey eyes and yellow hair now, 
as they have brought us nearer. 
What will father say now, when his 
awkward Elsa is betrothed to the 
greatest painter in all Germany /— 
Oh Max !—But what is it? Are you 
not well? It has been too much 
for you, my poor boy! Yes, when 
they said Number Five had won, I 
too found there is nothing so hard 
to bear as joy. But you look so 
pale—and your arm trembles——” 

“Tt is joy, Elsa—joy does not 
kill.” But though he spoke of joy, 


it was not with the air of a joyful 
man. His eyes still dreamed, and 
the cloud had deepened on his brow. 
“ But you are right, Elsa—I am not 
well; I suppose the excitement has 
been too much for me, and I have 
been working too hard.” 

“ Then you must take a good long 
holiday, and you shall begin it with 
me this very day. We will have a 
feast, and you shall take me to the 
coffee-garden—father will spare me, 
and I may wear my ear-rings now. 
We are to be always together now, 
you kndw, and we’ll lose no time.” 

“Ah, Elsa! you forget; this 
prize obliges me to go to Rome. I 
must do much still before I can win 
you.” 

Her face fell. 

“Oh Max, that is cruel to make 
me think of our parting in the midst 
of my joy! It is that, then, that 
makes you so sad and grave? Must 
you go soon?” 

“Tt is too trae—I fear I must 
lose no time: every day’s delay will 
eat into the prize. It is hard, Elsa, 
but——” 

“Ts there no happiness that does 
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not taste bitter when it comes? But 
no,.1 don’t mean that, dearest, dear- 
est Max—I won’t think a word that 
shall trouble the other life of yours 
that isn’t me. I am so proud—so 
happy! Think how miserable we 
should be if we were not going to 
part—if you were not going to 
tome. It is what we have prayed 
for, and we mustn’t find fault with 
what God gives us. It will be easy 
waiting now.” 

Max kissed her, but coldly. They 
were now at her father’s door, but 
he would not come in. “I am fit 
for nothing to-day,” he said. “TIT 
have a splitting headache—I must 
get some sleep at once, if I can. 
Don’t worry yourself though, dear 
Elsa—it’s only excitement : I only 
want a good long sleep, that’s all. 
Good-bye, darling: I must get well 
at once—I have so much to do be- 
fore I leave for Rome.” 

It was a sad disappointment to 
lose her pleasure after her triumph. 
But there was no help for it, since 
Max was really unwell, and she 
dried her eyes. Had all her little 
plans been fulfilled she would have 
had too much happiness for a single 
day. It was hard that he and she 
would not spend together this day 
of all days, in the face of their com- 
ing separation; but she felt how 
much Max must need rest, and was 
half relieved to find that over-work 
and over-anxiety might be taken to 
account for his changed ways. 

He embraced her again, more 
warmly, it seemed to her, than 
ever, and again said “ Good-bye.” 
Then he hastened home, ran quietly 
up the gloomy staircase, entered his 
room, and slowly removed from the 
mirror a cloth with which it was 
covered. 

Poor Elsa! 
be told? 

Through the whole of the night 
in which that mysterious face had 
appeared to him he had sat in a 
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mental maze, doubting the truth of 
his eyesight and the soundness of 
his brain. He tried every test he 
could think of to prove himself the 
victim of a passing illusion, but it 
was all in vain: the vision was as 
real, at least to him, as if it had 
been a living form. At last there 
was nothing for it but to let his eyes 
and his brain have their own way. 
Perhaps satiety of sight might cause 
the phantom to disappear. He ex- 
amined, one by one, every point of 
form, hue, and feature, every fold of 
her dress, every movement of her 
eyes. Sleep overcame him ; and, 
when he awoke, the phantom, un- 
exorcised even by slumber, was the 
first object on which his eyes fell. 
It was proved, therefore, to be no 
offspring of a weary brain. The 
light of returning day and the wak- 
ing sounds of morning did not affect 
his midnight apparition. [fe made 
himself some strong coffee, and then, 
moved by some impulse with which 
conscious intention had nothing to 
do, he went straight to his canvas 
and began to sketch rapidly. If 
any definite idea had a share in what 
he did, it was a desperate sort of 
fancy that an attempt to reproduce 
a brain-phantom on canvas would 
be a crowning test of its reality. 
He had learned too well his Jack of 
all creative power, and that he could 
not express what he could not really 
see. 

But, as he worked and as he be- 
came familiar with every detail, every 
turn and trick of his model, his in- 
terest grew. He had the unprece- 
dented experience of finding his idea 
ready to hand without the effort of 
thinking, and was thus enabled to 
concentrate his whole mind upon 
overcoming the mere technical diffi- 
culties of reproduction. Never had 
painter so obliging a sitter. He had 
only to change his attitude in order 
to place her at once in any position 
or aspect he pleased. Nay, he had 
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only to frown to make her frown 
too; and doubtless he could have 
made her smile had he himself been 
in a smiling mood. His work grew 
under his hand ; and when darkness 
came he left off with a new fear— 
the fear lest the vision should fade 
away before another morning came. 

Like Adolf Meyer he spent the 
night not in sleep but in waiting 
for daylight. He sat up the whole 
night through, to see that the face 
did not vanish, and was rejoiced 
when, at sunrise, he found it more 
clear and perfect than when it had 
first appeared. 

Some may think that the long- 
continued effort to create had at last 
succeeded, and that his association 
of his fancy with the looking-glass 

‘ was an accidental and not unprece- 
dented hallucination. He did not 
think so, however—he had ceased 
to think at all. He only worked, 
toiling on and on at his no longer 
barren canvas till the form and 
features of his model became more 
deeply fixed on his mind than even 
those of Elsa. He would have 
given up half his hopes to hear her 
voice, or at least to be able to read 
the unspoken language of her deep 
eyes. He spoke to her at last, in 
the half hope that a mirror ‘which 
reflected a non-existent face might 
be able to effect the scarcely greater 
marvel of reflecting a voice also. 
But, though her lips parted and 
moved in answer, not a sound 
came. 

Such work as this soon becomes 
a passion. An artist seldom loves 
the forms that he consciously in- 
vents: they are only the daughters 
of his soul. But the fancies that 
he cannot refer to his own mental 
parentage, and which come upon 
him as it were from an unknown 
world,—these are his soul’s wives. 
His work gave him no pride of 
genius, like Adolf Meyer’s: self-love 
could ndt be born from what was 


not his own. Some sort of love, 
however, could not fail to spring. 

When he was with Elsa he 
dreamed of her whom he had left 
at home: when he painted, he did 
not think of Elsa. Few and rare 
are the souls that are large enough 
to contain two ideas at once and to 
blend them into one: seldom may 
human love survive when a man is 
seized with the enthusiasm of an 
idea, whether of art, fame, or gold. 
There cannot be two all-sufficing 
things—even the few diviner spirits 
must blend the two loves into one 
before they can contain the two. 
Max bBrendel’s spirit was very 
human, and it had been seized with 
the fullest enthusiasm of a new 
idea. The Max who had seen this 
face could not be, even to Elsa, the 
Max who had never seen it; no 
wonder she thought him changed. 

When his picture was finished, 
he almost felt as if his life had 
come to an end, When the prize 
was won, he felt as if such a result 
had dégraded his labour of love. 
When Elsa wept for joy, he felt as 
though he had suddenly fallen to 
earth from the heights of a glorious 
dream. How, in his heart, could 
he sympathise with her childish 
joy? He had been wandering 
among regions wherein the foot of 
no mortal wife could bear him com- 
pany, and which he must travel 
alone. 

But how should he travel them, 
seeing that man is-not made to be 
alone? His mind could henceforth 
conceive but of one face and form fit 
to occupy his dreams; and that 
was now on canvas: it could be 
nothing to him any more. It had 
done its work, and must be thrown 
aside. When he returned to his 
room after saying good-bye to Elsa, 
he felt as though he had come to say 
a yet longer farewell to her whom 
his mind had married—to the one 
new form in all the universe of art 
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that he should ever be able to’ call 
his own. Never would he be able 
to live in such a rapture of soul-ab- 
sorbing work again; such a divorce 
as this emptied all value from a 
common money-prize that brought 
him, at best, the power to win a 
mere earthly wife by dull and plod- 
ding toil. 

“Good-bye—good-bye,” he ex- 
claimed, as he pressed his lips to 
the mirror so closely as to feel, in 
what seemed more than fancy, the 
pressure returned. He took a last 
look, and let the cloth fall over the 
face like the corner of a lifted 
shroud. 

So ended this grand contest for 
Adolf Meyer, Elsa Frohmann, and 
Max Brendel. Victors and van- 


quished were alike disappointed ; 
only those got any gratification from 
it who, like Rothkopf and Sleinitz, 
never expected any at all. 

“Eh, eh! my good Herr Max,” 
coughed a voice at his elbow. 


He started; it was only Herr 
Elias, in his black skull-cap and 
ragged white beard. 

“Well, Herr Elias? 
if you want me.” 

“Yes, my good Herr Max, there 
you are. Before that beautiful glass 
—so cheap, too, for you! So you 
have got the great prize, and are 
going to Rome? There are all sorts 
of curious things in Rome, my good 
Herr Max—all sorts, they say. If 
you find any old heathen temples 
to be sold cheap, or mummies a bar- 
gain, or any old red hats going 
begging, think of Herr Elias, my 
good Herr Max—it’s all in his line. 
You are a clever young man. But 
that mirror? will you buy? If you 
are going to Rome, you see, I can 
add it to the rent no more, eh?” 

How—was not his phantom his 
own even so much as this? He 
had forgotten that when he bade it 
farewell. It was too true; hisvision 
was the property of an old broker, 
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and might be thrown into a bargain 
with a suit of old clothes. 

“Well, well,” he sgid; “you are 
in no hurry about such a thing as 
this, I suppose. I should like to 
have that—mirror—I own; but one 
doesn’t go to Rome in a day.” 

“Eh, eh! my good Herr Max— 
but one may sell a looking-glass ina 
day. For example: you know the 
old castle just outside the town ?”’ 

“Castle Regenstein? § What 
then ?” 

“Aha! the tumble-down old 
castle is to be made to tumble up 
again, brand new. It has been 
taken by a great foreign baroness 
who loves the antique and has come 
to Herr Elias to help her.” 

“And that mirror——?” asked 
Max, feeling himself turn pale. 

“ And’ that glass, as you rightly 
say, my good Herr Max, is just the 
thing for a great foreign baroness 
with a taste for the antique, the 
cheap, and the beautiful. On es 
word, it will make the Elsa loo 
like a baroness, but it will make a 
baroness look like the Elsa! And 
to-morrow, my good Herr Max, 
that beautiful, cheap bargain will 
be at Regenstein, and in the Adler 
Gasse no more; here to-day, gone 
to-morrow, as they say, and even so 
are we all.” 

It only wanted this to prove to 
him how the face had by this time 
grown to be a part of himself—how 
its loss would fill him with an eternal 
hunger. True, it was nothing more: 
to him as a painter, but it had been 
the soul of his soul: its very shadow 
was his life’s one reality. It would 
have been easier to part with Elsa. 
than with her. 

“ And the price ?” 
fever. 

“Dirt is dear to it, my good 
Herr Max. I shall charge the good 
baroness five hundred little gulden— 
not a kreutzer more.” 

“ Five hundred gulden !” 


he asked in a 
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“And dirt cheap, my good Herr 
Max! It is not one per cent on 
what I gave.” 

“ Five hundred gulden—for what 
I was to pay for in kreutzers?” 

“ Eh, eh! but you will pay me no 


rent in Rome: and you are not a 
baroness, my good 
“The devil take your good Herr 
Max and your five hundred gulden !” 
“ Eh, eh, eh ! notso fast, my good 
Herr Max !—Perhaps he may.” 


” 


VIII. 


It may be remembered—or for- 
gotten—that five hundred gulden, 
a fortune to a poor German art-stu- 
dent, was precisely the amount of 
the prize. 

Max Brendel had not been to bed 
for weeks, nor did he lie down to- 
night, though his head really ached 
almost as much as he had professed 
to Elsa. He paced up and down his 
room, from midnight to morning. 
If it had not been for this accursed 


prize! It was not in nature to bear 


the thought that his genius-wife 
should be made a matter of vulgar 
traffic between a baroness and a 
broker. It would be profanation, 
sacrilege, to allow this masterpiece 
of supernature to be hung up ina 
fine lady’s boudoir, far away from the 
only eyes that could penetrate its 
secret and comprehend its wonder. 
After all, was the prize itself, mor- 
ally speaking, his own? Did it not 
belong to the vision who had as it 
were intrusted it to him? Would 
not Adolf Meyer have won it but 
for her? Was it not a debt to be 
repaid? Elsa might have vowed 
-her ear-rings a thousand times over, 
and nothing would have come of it: 
the lady of the diamond locks came, 
was seen, and conquered. It was to 
him alone she had revealed herself ; 
and now, for the sake of a paltty 
five hundred gulden, she, the mis- 
‘tress, genius, and poetry of his life 
was to besold from him to—a baron- 
ess! To lose her for the sake of 
keeping five hundred gulden, would 
be literally to sell his blessing for a 
* mess of pottage. 


And Elsa ?—Well, he would be 
true to her, of course: but would 
is not could, and Elsa was not his 
soul. This was his soul: and to 
sever himself from his soul is the 
one thing that man cannot do. It 
did not strike him that selling Elsa 
for an old looking-glass was at least 
as much like Esau’s bargain as the 
other alternative. 

At last, having worked himself 
to that pitch of fever-heat in which 
men are most prone to make irre- 
vocable decisions, he put the matter 
into the hands of destiny. 

“T must see Elsa at once,” he 
thought : “ if I see Herr Elias before 
I see Elsa I will keep the mirror: 
if I see Elsa before I see Herr Elias 


I will keep the prize.” At any rate, © 


he threw the advantage of probabili- 
ty on the side of Elsa. 

It was early, but not too early to 
visit his betrothed: the sun was up, 
and she was always up before the 
sun. He took a last lingering look 
at his shrine, covered it again, and 
prepared to leave the room and the 
house. 

“Eh, eh, my good Herr Max,” 
coughed Herr Elias in his ear. “I 
am come to take away the glass, for 
the baroness at Regenstein. Ah, itis 
the early bird that picksup the worm.” 

It was decided, then. With the 
best will to see Elsa before there 
was any apparent chance of seeing 
Herr Elias, he had seen Herr Elias 
before Elsa. It seemed to him less 
his own voice than the voice of the 
chance he had invoked that stam- 
mered out— 
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“ Not so, Herr Elias. . With five 
hundred and one gulden I outbid 
the baroness. The mirror is mine.” 

“ Aha! I thought you would buy,” 
said Herr Elias, nodding his head 
sagaciously. ‘“ You are wise, my 
good Herr Max, and I wish you joy.” 

So ended the struggle for the 
prize of Rome. It was gained only 
to be thrown away for a fancy—for 
a dream. Max had obtained his 
heart’s desire, but he threw down 
his hat and cloak—he could not go 
to see Elsa now. 

There would be time enough for 
him to think how he could keep 
the prize, so as to pay Herr Elias, 
and at the same time get out of 
going to'Rome. Meanwhile, for at 
least one morning, he would revel 
in his dream—now his very own. 
Partly to kill thought, partly from 
impulse, partly to make work an 
excuse for not visiting Elsa, he 
placed a fresh canvas on the casel, 
took a crayon and began a bold 
sketch of the same figure in another 
form. 

He soon became so absorbed in 
the work of giving a new shape to 
his one idea that he failed to hear 
a quick though gentle tap at the 
door. It was repeated before he 
answered “ Come in.” 

“Elsa!” he exclaimed in 
prise. 

“T couldn’t help coming, Max,” 
she said. “I was dreaming all 
night long you were ill. Nobody 
knows I’m here, and if they did I 
shouldn’t mind, so long as you're 
well.” 


sur- 


He stood up with his back against 
the easel, so as to hide the subject 


of the sketch on which he was 
engaged. 

“ Quite well, as you see, Elsa. I 
was only waiting till it was late 
enough to come to you. I wish 
though—I hope you have not been 
seen coming to me—Herr Elias 
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“Late enough, Max! Why, it’s 


close on noon. Do you think I 
should have comesto you unless I 
thought you were never coming to 
me, and that it must be becauge 
you were ill ?” 

This was the first reproachful 
speech she had ever made hin since 
their betrothal two years ago. 

“So late? Near noon? Impossi- 
ble! But I have been workin 4 

“ What! again, again? Oh Max, 
can’t you put by your work for one 
day, when we have so few together 
now? I am anxious about you, 
Max: you will be really ill, and 
then though I shall keep you a 
little while longer you'll lose your 
great chance by having to stay at 
home. I wouldn’t keep you from 
going away, no, not for the world. 
There — put down your crayon: 
you'll have lots of time for work in 
Rome when you haven’t got Elsa to 
plague you. Why, what’s this? 
You are drawing the same girl you 
got the prize for,—who is she, 
Max ?” 

“ Nobody, Elsa—nobody at all. 
Fancy: nothing more. Why, what 
girl is there like that in all, the 
town? And you know I -haven’t 
been away to look for models.” 

“ Really—nobody? You have 
never seen anybody like that, with 
the grey eyes and the yellow hair, 
and the skin that looks as if you 
could see the light through? Not 
even before you saw me ?” 

“ Really—nobody.” 

“Tam so glad, Max! I shouldn’t 
have liked any body real to have got 
you the prize but me. Only I heard 
Rothkopf saying to Sleinitz that 
you couldn’t have done that with- 
out a model, and they were wonder- 
ing who she could be. Then there 
is really nobody like that—nobody 
at all ?” 

“ What a little infidel you are, 
Elsa! will you not take my word ? 
There is really nobody like that— 
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on my honour. Will that help you 
to believe me ?” 

“T should be so horribly jealous 
if there were. Not because she’d 
bg beautiful, I’m sure, though you’ve 
made her so: a woman like that 
could never be quite real. She looks 
spun out of crystal, and as if flesh 
and blood weren’t good enough for 
her. I don’t like that deep look in 
her eyes, and she doesn’t look good, 
Max—not even, somehow, about 
her hair. She is like what Lorelei 
must be in the song, or perhaps like 
the Greek woman you told me of 
who made people look at her till 
they turned to stone. And yet she 
is beautiful; and I’m so glad she’s 
like nobody real—that you have 
never known anybody like her.” 

“Pictures are strange things, 
Elsa ; they come from nobody knows 
where.” 

“T shall call her the Glass-Queen. 
If ever I meet her I shall be afraid 
to touch her, for fear she should 
break in one of my two left 
hands.” 

“ Well, you needn’t be afraid— 
you'll never: meet her. She came 
from nowhere—I’ve looked at you 
so much that I suppose you have 
suggested your own opposite. But 
there—that’s enough of her.” 

But a woman need not be of flesh 
and blood to inspire jealousy in the 
heart. of a loving girl. Elsa loved 
so well that she could have been 
jealous of a cat that came between 
herself and Max—how much more 
jealous must she be of what seemed 
to belong to another life that she 
could hardly comprehend? After 
all, she was something of a child. 
She put both her hands on his 
shoulder, looked up into his eyes, 
and said—in order to hear once 
more from his lips the answer that 
she knew would come— 

“ Please tell me once more, Max 
—I won’t be angry,—did you never 
—never since you were born—see 


any living woman to haunt you as 
she must have done ?” 

Why he did not take her into his 
confidence is clear enough. Among 
more obvious reasons, she had ceased 
to belong to his secret inner ‘life, 
new-born long since he had first 
known her ; and though in his 
heart he no longer called himself a 
madman, he could not, without long 
hesitation, confess himself to be the 
apparent victim of an illusion. But, 
in his masculine stupidity, he was, 
instead of being flattered by her in- 
stinctive jealousy, provoked by her 
seemingly incredulous persistence. 

“ Never, Elsa,” he said, more 
vehemently than the occasion ap- 
peared to need, “ never, since I was 
born. There is no such woman, 
There never has been—there never 
will be. Never, on my honour, 
Elsa !’’- 

“T am so glad! You swear it, 
Max ?” 

“ T swear it, by all that is holy. 
There—are you content now ?” 

“ More than content, Max—thank 
you for not laughing at my " 

Both were talking so earnestly 
that they did not perceive them- 
selves to be no longer alone. The 
door, however, might easily have 
been opened by any stranger who 
was weary of waiting for admittance, 
and Herr Elias, or any other member 
of the household, might well have 
shown a visitor the way without 
being heard upon the stairs. In 
any case, when Elsa turned ber eyes, 
they fell upon one who was both 
a’stranger and not a stranger: upon 
one whom she had never seen, and 
yet had seen once before. 

She started and pointed towards 
the visitor—she would have spoken, 
but her tongue felt paralysed ; Max 
looked—and for the second time 


in his life nearly refused to believe ° 


his own eyes. Just within the door, 
with her fingers still- on the handle, 
stood a lady—the exact double, 
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down to the minutest detail of fea- 
ture and expression, of the picture 
which had, with such seeming un- 
reason, clouded Elsa’s peace of mind. 
Max Brendel saw, either in the 
flesh or in the spirit, the phantom of 
the mirror. 

It was well for him that there was 
one thing he did not see—how the 
colour died in a moment out of 
Elsa’s cheeks, and the light from 
her eyes, only to return in a new 
way. Here, then, was the secret of 
the mysterious picture that had come 
from nowhere ; and Max, Elsa’s true 
Max, had lied, nay, had perjured 
himself to her while her hands 
rested trustingly on his shoulder, 
and her eyes were looking straight 
into his own. Here, then, was the 
secret of his altered ways—not hard 
work, not anxiety for Elsa’s sake, 
but a strange woman whose very 
name he had not dared to mention 
in her ears, and to conceal whose 
very existence he had taken the 
name of love itself in vain. What 
was the worth now of anything he 
had ever vowed to her? Gentle as 
she was, Elsa was not one to let 
herself be trampled upon by a rival, 
even if that rival were a queen. 
She drew up her small figure to its 
full height, and, poor little bowrgeoise 
though she was, looked steadfastly 
upon her magnificent rival, without 
flinching, though her heart felt 
breaking in two. 

As for Max, who knew how little 
any real woman that could be visi- 
ble to Elsa had to do with a shadow 
that was visible to himself alone, he 
knew not what to think, say, or do. 
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What Elsa must think of it he could 
dimly guess, and yet it was impos- 
sible to explain at thé moment, or 
indeed ever, without appearing to 
pile Pelions upon Ossas of extra- 
vagant perjuries. If he had only 
taken Elsa into his confidence at 
first, all might have been well ; but 
it was too late now. He could only 
stare silently. 

Meanwhile the lady herself, who- 
ever she might be, stood gracefully 
just within the door and smiled 
graciously. 

“‘ Herr Max Brendel ?” she asked, 
in a voice like the sound of glass 
bells struck lightly, so sweet, ring- 
ing, clear, yet far away did it seem. 
“Silence gives assent, does it not? 
And as nobody answered I supposed 
I might come in. Forgive me, 
though, if I am one too many. 
Mademoiselle is a model, I suppose ? 
I congratalate you on finding one so 
pretty. I came——” 

‘“ Tam no model, madame, and it 
is I am one too many,” broke out 
poor Elsa, the preacher of patience, 
unable to contain herself longer in 
the presence of such hypocrisy. 
“ Herr. Max Brendel” indeed! as 
though she, whose portrait he had 
been a whole month in painting, 
did not know her painter’s name! 
Then, fearful of breaking down be- 
fore her rival and her false lover, 
she hurried from the room, ran 
home, threw herself on her bed, and 
moaned. Hitherto she had been a 
very April of ready tears and smiles 
—bnt now the tears came hard, as 
though their fountain had been 
scorched dry. 


(To be continued.) 
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To most Englishmen probably 
the name of the Crimea is sugges- 
tive only of a bleak and barren 
plateau, of cold and hunger, and all 
the horrors of a winter’ssiege. Few 
even of the thousands who once 
visited it know of the enchanted 
Vale of Baidar, which lay not much 
beyond our furthest outposts in the 
fatal plain of Balaclava; whilst 
fewer still have passed through the 
Gate of Baidar, and looked down 
upon a coast which is scarcely sur- 

assed by anything in Greece or 


eo» 
et, apart from its special interest 
to an Englishman, the Crimea con- 
tains much in itself to tempt every 
variety of traveller. The remains 
of the Greek colony of Chersonesus 
and the tumuli at Kertch will fur- 
nish employment to the archzolo- 
gist; the vegetation of the south 
coast is almost tropical in its luxu- 
riance; to the student of history 
the succession of races and the mix- 
tures of religions, to the geologist 
the rocks of Balaclava and the crags 
of the Tchatchyr Dag, may well 
offer some inducement for a visit ; 
whilst to the ordinary traveller seek- 
ing only a fresh interest and compa- 
ratively untrodden ground, the Cri- 
mea will afford both to an undenia- 
ble degree. 

It was in this latter capacity that 
I steamed into the roadstead of 
Sevastopol early one lovely morn- 
ing in the month of June last. 
We had started from Odessa the 
previous afternoon, and my first 
sight of land was when I came on 
deck in the harbour of Eupatoria. 
The only other Englishman on 
board happened to have been in com- 
mand of a transport during the war, 
and he was coming back again after 
twenty years as an agent for Lloyd’s. 
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With his help I made out dimly 
through the morning mist the scene 
of the disembarkation of the Allies, 
and further on, the mouth of the 
Alma. <A little farther and Sevas- 
topol itself came in view, unmis- 
takably Russian in its aspect. 
Odessa is a modern town of fine 
streets and large houses, such as 
you might find anywhere in Europe; 
it is not till you actually land that 
you realise from the look of the 
natives, and particularly the drosh- 
ky-drivers, that you are in a Rus- 
sian port. In Sevastopol, on the 
other hand, the most characteristic 
feature of the place which greets 
you from afar is a church of the 
typical Russian shape, with the 
green tapering dome suggestive of 
a gigantic fig with its stalk upper- 
most. The first sight of the town 
is striking; and as you round the 
great shoal which stretches out 
below the massive casemates of 
Fort Constantine, you scarcely rea- 
lise that the glory of the place is 
departed. The forts on the north 
side still stand unconquered as they 
stood twenty years ago; there, too, 
are parked the seven English guns 
taken from the Turks at Balaclava ; 
and there in the centre of the Rus- 
sian cemetery stands the monument 
to Prince Gortschakoff, where he lies 
“amidst those defenders of their 
country who did not permit the ene- 
my to enter their fatherland farther 
than the place where their graves now 
stand.” Buta little further thought, 
and you are conscious of the ruin that 
has fallen on the place. The great 
roadstead, stretching far away till it 
loses itself among the heights of In- 
kerman at its head, is silent and de- 
serted. The great Novgorod, better 
known to Russians as the Popofka, 
the circular ship which its friends 
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believe is to work a revolution in 
naval matters, was the sole successor 
and representative of the Black Sea 
Fleet, which lies buried under the 
waters. As you turn to the right 
into the harbour sirictly so called, 
instead’ of a crowd of merchant 
vessels lying at anchor, you see only 
two English steamers being repaired 
upon the slips. The oe 
itself seems to sum up the history 
of the town. A fine broad flight 
of steps leading down to the water’s 
edge, surmounted by a Doric colon- 
nade, with the date 1846, marks 
the era of hope and growth; whilst 
the pillars themselves, scarred here 
and there with shot, and contrast- 
ing strangely with the mean, ruin- 
ous buildings about them, mark the 
downfall of the hopes and the ces- 
sation of the growth. Sevastopol, 
indeed, is only just beginning to 
emerge from the despondency of 
the last twenty years. The docks 
are still a wilderness, overgrown 
with grass and weeds, with old guns 
and anchors embedded in the earth, 
showing that the work of destruction 
was well carried out by the Allies. 
Fresh docks and arsenals, mean- 
while, have been erected at Kertch 
and Nikolaieff ; and no attempt has 
until quite lately been made to de- 
velop the commercial resources of 
Sevastopol. In many places you 
may pass through streets silent and 
desolate as the streets of Pompeii ; 
houses shattered partly by bombard- 
ment, partly by the destruction 
Russians when 
abandoning the place, principally 
perhaps by the want of firewood felt 
by the Allies during the occupation 
of the winter 1855-56. Add to this 
that the sun beats down upon the 
arid rock with frightful force, that 
there are scarcely any trees to re- 
lieve the eye, and that the dust is 
at least ankle-deep in all the streets 
and squares ; and it follows that Se- 
vastopol is scarcely more desirable 
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as a place of residence in the sum- 
mer than in the winter. There are, 
however, not wanting signs of life 
and improvement. The old bar- 
racks at the head of the harbour, 
between that and the Dockyard 
Creek, still stand up against the 
sky-line a ghastly row of empty 
windows and roofless walls four 
storeys high ; but there are new bar- 
racks further north, between the old 
cocks and the roadstead, where. a 
large garrison is now accommodated. 
A railway station is now open at 
the head of the harbour, from which 
you can go direct in three days and 
two nights to Moscow. Fresh houses 
have been built during the last 
two years, and more are building. 
Churches are springing up again 
with all the glittering ornament that 
marks the ‘Russian style of architec- 
ture. The high ridge in the centre 
of the town, from whence, accord- 
ing to Kinglake, the Russians first 
marked the English defiling across 
the heights of Mackenizie’s Farm, is 
now laid out as a boulevard, with a 
café and eclub-room. On Sundays 
this club-room is devoted to danc- 
ing; and the sight of this boulevard, 
thronged with people, whilst the 
darkness conceals the ruins of the 
houses. round about, makes you 
fancy that you are in the midst of 
a thriving and populous town. The 
most thicky inhabited part has in- 
deed strayed down from the eastern 
to the western side of this ridge, 
away from the Man-of-War Harbour 
towards the creeks which Kinglake 
calls Artillery Bay and the Quaran- 
tine Harbour, so that a traveller on 
first landing is more perhaps struck 
by the appearance of desolation than 
is strictly fair. The great sea forts, 
however—Fort Nicholas, Furt Alex- 
ander, and the Quarantine Sea Fort 
—whuch guarded the entrance to the 
roadstead on this side, are an indis- 
guishable heap of ruins, aud their 
site was marked only by some sur- 
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veying posts recently set up. The 
two chief hotels of the town are. 
both near the landing-place, and 
though neither of them very sump- 
tuous, will supply all that you can 
fairly ask, 

The single word Wetzel will take 
you to the hotel most patronised by 
Englishmen, though- you may have 
some difficulty in deciphering the 
name when you have got. there. 
The German Jew who is proprietor 
_can talk a little English, and other 
members of his family can talk 
French and German. The traveller 
who is master of the German tongue 
will perhaps find himself more com- 
fortable at Kist’s; but the landlady 
is the only person there who can 
help him out of a difficulty, and 
Russian menus are perplexing to 
English intellects. 

Once established in Sevastopol, 
the only difficulty is the means of 
locomotion. The heat and the dust 
in the summer months make walk- 
ing almost out of the question ; 
horses are very difficult to find, and 
of inferior quality when found ; 
while carriages, or, as the term 
there is, “ equipages,” deprive you 
of your freedom of action, and hand 
you over to a coachman anxious 
only to hurry you over the regular 
route as quickly as possible, and 
deaf to your remonstrances in an 
unknown tongue. One merit, how- 
ever, the carriages at Sevastopol 
must be allowed to have—they go 
anywhere, and over anything. The 
plateau of the Chersonese, and the 
ravines leading up to it, are crossed 
in most directions by roads more 
or less rough, relics many of them 
of the besieging armies. But where 
these do not exist, your droshky- 
driver is quite ready to face a hill 
or drive over a ditch in a manner 
worthy of horse-artillery at the 
autumn manceuvres. 

Your bargain once settled with 
one of these, you may start along 
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the high slope overhanging the har- 
bour, descend into the ravine at its 
head, once known as the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, and then, 
taking the road past the docks along 
the other side of the harbour, pass 
out by the route taken by General 
Soimonoff on the morning of Inker- 
man. Then, if you are fortunate 
enough to have the last volume of 
Kinglake with you, you may wan- 
der for hours amongst the spurs and 
hollows which run down from the 
heights to the roadstead, and the 
valley of the Tchernaya; and tales 
which at home perhaps seem long 
and tedious become instinct with 
fire and life when studied upon the 
spot. Or, stopping short of this, 
you may turn up the steep path 
which leads to the Malakoff, where 
the remains of the so-called Yellow 
Tower still form a prominent feature 
in the scene. 

Here I was accosted by a cicerone, 
the only one I met with in Sevas- 
topol, who offered to point me out 
an unexplored mine, and wished to 
sell me a rifle-bullet. I preferred 
to follow out my own reflections, 
and sat down without regarding 
him. Directly in front of you is 
the little green hill of the Mame- 
lon, the last stage in the French 
advance before the decisive assault. 
To your right, on the further side 
of a ravine, lay the remains of the 
Redan, and in front of it, but at 
some distance, the siege-works of 
the English. All has been reduced 
to a shapeless mass of earth and 
weeds; but even to the uninitiated 
eye the general lines of the forti- 
fications, as well. as the trenches 
of the besiegers, are plainly to be 
discerned. Nothing has as yet 
been done towards restoring any of 
these works. As I have already re- 
marked, there were at that time sur- 
veying posts on the sites formerly 
crowned by forts, but whether with 


reference to past history or to 
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future schemes one could not tell. 
The fact of the great increase of 
range in modern artillery, and that 
Sevastopol even in old days was 
commanded by the plateau on which 
the Allies were encamped, would 
seem to suggest that no scheme of 
land-defence could be complete on 
the south side without embracing the 
crest of the Sapouné heights over- 
looking the plain of Balaclava. 

But to an Englishman far from 
home, the graves of his country- 
men in a foreign land will be almost 
more interesting than the ruined 
works for the possession of which 
they fought and fell. In seeing 
these, I had the great advantage of 
the companionship of an officer in 
the Royal Engineers specially em- 
ployed at the time on their restora- 
tion; to his courtesy and kindness 
I owe many of my pleasantest re- 
collections of the Crimea. 

Stretching in a long irregular line 
across the plateau from the heights 
of Inkerman to the port of Bala- 
clava, these little walled enclosures 
meet you at intervals, some with 
handsome tombstones and crosses 
and descriptions, some discernible 
only by the little mounds and hil- 
locks which mark the resting-place 
of unknown privates. The princi- 
pal group may be considered as 
that on Catheart’s Hill, a point 
which may be easily reached either 
by the ravine between the Malakoff 
and the Redan, or by the Woronzoff 
road. This, which was about the 
centre of the English position, com- 
mands a view over the whole town 
and roadstead ; so that, as Sir 
George Cathcart wrote to Lord 
Raglan soon after taking up his 
position, “we see the people walk- 
ing about the streets in great con- 
sternation.” The highest point 
here is crowned with a large ceme- 
tery, in the centre of which stands 
the monument, a cenotaph merely, 
to Sir George Cathcart himself. 
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Round it are grouped the tomb- 
stones of officers with the same 
legend over and over again: “ killed 
at Inkerman ;” “ killed in the tren- 
ches ;’’ “ died of wounds received in 
the assault of the Redan, June 18, 
1855 ;” “killed in the final assault 
on the Redan, October 1855.” 
Other tombstones again there 
are, raised to the non-commissioned 
officers and men of such and such a 
regiment by their surviving com- 
rades, and other simple mounds 
with no memorial inscription. Yet, 
melancholy as are these records of 
actual death in battle, they were 
not so melancholy to my mind as 
the English cemetery at Scutari, 
with its tale of long-protracted dis- 
ease and suffering. This, though 
the largest, is but one amongst a 
group of cemeteries, and there are 
altogether no less than ten groups. 
To give some idea of the chance 
way in which the dead were buried, 
and the way in which tombs are 
scattered over the country, and at 
the same time of the careful way in 
which the work of restoration is 
being carried out by the officer in 
charge, I may mention that one day 
we rode across to Balaclava to hunt 
for two outlying tombs which he 
had been vaguely informed were in 
existence. Like Cicero searching for 
the tomb of Archimedes, we scram- 
bled about the steep cliffs beyond 
the Col di Balaclava, till we found 
amongst the brushwood the two 
tombs, one with inscription entirely 
defaced, the other scarcely legible. 
Time, the influence of great ex- 
tremes in weather, and perhaps in 
some cases the wanton destruction 
of man, had brought many of these 
monuments almost to complete ruin. 
A judicious expenditure of money, 
a careful comparison of the reports 
and plans by Mr. Consul Eldridge 
in 1861 with the existing remains, 
including even the piecing together 
in some cases of scattered fragments, 
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has now placed all the larger grave- 
yards in a thoroughly satisfactory 
condition. Some of the smaller 
graveyards, where no special tomb- 
stones existed, have been thrown 
open again, to do away with the 
necessity ot constantly keeping in 
repair a great number of apparently 
unoccupied enclosures. At the 
same time it must always be re- 
gretted that on leaving the Crimea 
the English did not follow the ex- 
ample of the French, who collected 
all their dead together imto one 
cemetery. This, with its clump of 
trees and house for the custode, 
forms one of the few pretty features 
on the barren plateau. It is to be 
hoped, at any rate, that the officer in 
charge has been allowed to carry 
out the object which at that time he 
had much at heart, of building a 
house for a permanent guardian of 
these national memorials. This he 
assured me he could easily do out 
of the funds already provided by 
Parliament for the general restora- 
tion of the cemeteries. 

Sevastopol, of course, is the place 
which gives Englishmen their real 
interest in the Crimea; but there 
are other places no less worthy of a 
visit, and we must hurry on. We will 
therefore leave to the antiquarian 
the ruins of the Chersonesus in 
the north-west corner of the plateau, 
and the monastery of St George in the 
face of the cliff near Balaclava, and 
will ask our readers to start with 
us upon the road for Yalta. We 
had made all our arrangements over- 
night for a sixty-mile drive; but 
Saturday morning was pay-day ; and 
the task of paying Russian work- 
men for building again the tombs of 
‘English soldiers prevented our start- 
ing before one o’clock. I had been 
told that we were to travel post, 
but I was scarcely prepared for the 
conveyance which arrived. Some- 
thing like a small timber-cart, with 
sloping sides, guiltless of any at- 
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tempt at springs, with plaited cords 
across from side to side as the only 
seat, and the bottom filled up with 
hay, forms the orthodox Russian 
post-cart. My portmanteau helped 
us to a rather more solid seat; and 
then with a crack of the whip, and 
three horses abreast, we started off. 
After the first quarter of an hour, 
I fairly confess that I looked with 
dismay on the — of sixty 
miles, and thought that every bone 
in my body would be jolted to 
pieces ; but you get used to every- 
thing, and so I got used to this. 
Still, for the next few days, I had 
great difficulty in turning my head ; 
and felt what I should imagine 
would be the sensations of a man 
half hanged and ther cut down, as 
if my spine had been driven up into 
the back of my head. The pace is 
not bad, about seven or eight miles 
an hour. You change both carriage 
and horses at each stage, and there are 
five stages between Sevastopol and 
Yalta. No podorojna or Govern- 


ment order is now required ; and it 
is worth remarking, that ‘coming 


from Odessa I was never once 
troubled by any passport formalities. 
In this respect the Crimea is an 
exception to the rest of Russia. 
The name of our vehicle, I was told, 
was “ Periklodneia ;”’ but I have 
seen pictures of very much the same 
sort of carriage called “ Telegas.” 
Our ‘route lay along the side of 
the ravine which runs down into 
the harbour, and which originally 
formed the division between the 
English and French siege corps. 
Then, striking across the plateau, 
we passed one or two smaller ceme- 
teries, and the farmhouse or English 


headquarters where Lord Raglan | 


died. Then we descended into the 
plain-by the break in the cliffs called 
the Col di Balaclava, having parallel 
to us traces of the railway made by 
the English to carry up stores from 
the harbour to the camp. As a 
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general rule, the only relics of the 
siege now to be found upon the 
plateau are the remains of glass 
bottles, collected in some places in 
such quantities as to be a serious 
inconvenience to any one riding. 
There is much in the Crimea to re- 
mind you of the great Italian re- 
public of Genoa, which, in the 13th 
and 14th centuries, had its head- 
quarters in the town of Kaffa, the 
modern Theodosia; and the Italian 

preposition in the C ‘ol di Balaclava 
jis one amongst many relics, The 
landlord of the little inn, too, I re- 
collect, a Greek by birth, preferred 
to talk Italian rather thee Russian 
under shelter of the old Genoese 
fort at the entrance of the port of 
Balaclava. At the foot of the Cul 
the road divides into two. That on 
the right goes down to the little town 
of Balaclava; that on the left joins 
the main Woronzoff road, and is car- 
ried across the plain on the Cause- 
way Heights. As you drive along 
these heights you can still see the 
outline of the redoubts which were 
taken from the Turks; and still, 
after twenty years, your blood 
warms as you pass between the 
scene of the “Charge of the Light 
Brigade” on your left, and the no 
less glorious, and indeed more 
effective though less famous, ex- 
ploits of Scarlett’s dragoons upon 
your right. With the bridge over 
the Tchernaya, here shrunk to a 
very tiny stream, and the ascent of 
the heights of Kamara, the special 
historic interest of the Crimea to an 
Englishman comes to an end ; but it 
is just here that the natural beauties 
of the scenery commence, You wind 
along the slopes of hills, amongst 
birch and fir, not unlike some parts 
of the Highlands, and then descend 
into the softer vegetation of the vale 
of Baidar. The beauty of this valley 
had been so much extolled to me 
beforehand, that I confess my ex- 
pectations were somewhat disap- 
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pointed; though, after the bleak, 


. treeless country round Sevastopol, 


one’s eye is gladdened by the sight 
of corn-fields, oaks, and walnut- 
trees, in all the luxuriance of early 
summer. The fact seems to be, that 
Russians have so few points of in- 
terest, and so little beauty of scenery 
throughout the length and breadth 
of their empire, that they talk of 
what they have with a truly patri- 
otic exaggeration. Thus I have 
been told by Russians at different 
times that the Bay of Reval is 
equal to the Bay of Naples; that 
the dome of the Isaac Cathedral at 
St. Petersburg is larger than that of St 
Peter’s ; that the fountains at Peter- 
hof are finer than those of Versailles ; 
and that the Falls of Immatra, in 
Finland, send down more water 
than the Falls of Niagara. These 
remarks, however, do not apply to 
the south coast of the Crimea, nor 
to the view which meets your eyes 
from the gate of Baidar. After a 


long ascent from the valley, a sharp 


turn in the road brings you to a 
massive granite gateway ; and, pass- 
ing through this, you find yourself 
looking down from the summit of 
tremendous cliffs upon the sea, 
laughing and dancing at your feet, 
more than 2000 feet below. 

Around you ,everything is stern 
and wild—frowning precipices and 
rocks strewn in wild confusion ; but 
the soft green line of waving foliage 
and luxuriant vegetation at their 
base, carries one “back. i in imagina- 
tion to the palm-trees of Bordighiera 
or San Remo—to the lemon-groves 
of Amalfi or the orange-trees of Sor- 
rento. 

It is indeed this union and con- 
trast of the savage and the beautiful, 
coupled with a coast-line of singu- 
larly delicate curves, revealing them- 
selves ever to the eastward, as point 
after point is passed, that gives to the 
south coast of the Crimea its claim 
to rank amongst the finest scenery 


3B 
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of the kind in Europe. At times one 
element, at times the other, most 
impresses itself upon our senses ; 
but we never quite forget that our 
feeling of complete enjoyment is 
owing to the happy union of the two. 

From the gate of Baidar the road 
descends abruptly by a series of 
short and steep zigzags, till it reaches 
the level of an undercliff, something 
like that of the Isle of Wight on a 
grander scale. Along this the road 
is carried for a great distance, 
amidst huge rocks and boulders, 
torn up apparently by some convul- 
sion of nature, and scattered in the 
way. 
This part of the route is more 
like the high and rocky part of the 
Cornice between Nice and Mentone, 
where all signs of vegetation lie far 
below you. The element of savage 
grandeur is here predominant. It 
was getting dark as we approached 
vur last stage near Alupka; but 
fortunately the moon, which was 
nearly full, stood us in good stead, 
and allowed us to enjoy to the ut- 
most the softer beauties which were 
around us. 

We had been gradually descend- 
ing from our rocky ledge, and the 
last twelve miles from Alupka to 
Yalta is a series of the most beau- 
tiful park scenery, with splendid 
trees, rich pastures,’rare plants and 
flowers, gardens and vineyards, with 
the. addition of grand mountains 
towering on your left hand, and the 
ever-varying sea upon your right. 
This is the favourite retreat of the 
Russian aristocracy, and their coun- 
try-houses line the coast. At 
Alupka is the great semi-Gothic 
palace of Prince Woronzoff, built by 
an English architect, and looking 
like an English house. At Orianda 
is the large square house of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, with 
Greek porticos and frescoed court- 
yards, after the fashion of Pompeii. 
At Livadia is the little villa of the 


Empress herself, with its cluster of 
attendant houses. 

We had to wait an hour for. 
horses at our last stage, and the 
clock was striking twelve as we 
drove up to the Grand Hotel de 
Russie at Yalta, not serry to come 
to the end of our eleven hours’ jolt- 
ing. The hotel itself is large, pre- 
tentious, and expensive ; but those 
who do not like roughing it had bet- 
ter make Yalta their headquarters in 
the Crimea. In itself it is a beau- 
tiful place. The mountains here 
retire somewhat from the sea, and 
the bright little town lies basking 
in an amphitheatre of hills, where 
it would seem no wind could ever 
disturb the unruffled calm. The 
steamer touches here twice a-week 
in each dirction, to Sevastopol and 
Odessa, and to Theodosia and 
Kertch. The coast eastward as far 
as Alushta, where there is a new 
hotel, is of the same character as 
that between Alupka and Yalta. 
At Alushta itself are towers and 
walls dating from the time of Jus- 
tinian, rising amidst the flat roofs 
of Tartar houses and thé green bal- 
conies of Russian villas. Kertch 
and Theodosia are both colonies of 
Miletus. Kertch is the Pantica- 
peum of Strabo, once the capital of 
Mithridates, and now one of the 
chief arsenals of Russia. Theodosia 
is the Kaffa of the middle ages, 
the centre of Genoese ascendancy. 
Many pretty excursions may be 
made in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Yalta. You may follow up 
the course of the little river of the 
Uchan Su, through an ever-narrow- 
ing valley, till you find your path 
blocked by frowning precipices— 


“Where, like a downward smoke the 
slender stream, 

Along the cliff to fall, and pause, and fall, 
doth seem.” 

Or you may wander about amongst 

the Tartar villages behind the town, 

and study the quaint dresses and 
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customs of the people. Several of 
the villas, too, are worth seeing ; and 
should you be fortunate enough to 
fall in with Prince Troubetchkoy at 
Massandra, you will find that the 
mere fact of being an Englishman is 
a sufficient passport to a truly hos- 
pitable house. Prince Troubetch- 
koy, as brother-in-law of Prince 
Woronzoff, keeps the key of. the 
cellars where the Crimean wine from 
the estates of Alupka and Mar- 
garatch is stored—and these alone 
are well worthy of a visit. 

It was after some days at Yalta 
that I determined to cross the hills 
and visit the old Tartar capital of 
Baktchiserai. My only medium of 
communication was a Jew commis- 
sionnaire, who, as he told me, could 
speak every language except Eng- 
lish, and generally acted as an inter- 
preter for me in French. Him I 


charged to make all necessary ar- 
rangements for me in the way of 
horses and provisions, only taking 


care to name my own price. Ac- 
cordingly next morning, having 
sent my heavy baggage back to 
Sevastopol, I started about five 
o’clock in company with a Tartar 
guide and two horses, one for him 
and one for me. My guide was a 
typical specimen of the Tartar in- 
habitants of the south coast, who 
have for the most part lost, by mix- 
ture with Western races, the high 
cheek-bones and flat noses which 
one generally connects with the 
Mongolian races. I have seen such 
faces in some of the villages; but 
for the most part the Tartars of the 
south coast are a fine, tall, intelli- 
gent-looking set of men. The long 
loose trousers which they wear, 
fastened high up round their waist 
with a sash of many folds, makes 
them perhaps look even taller than 
they really are. My companion in 
this case was courteous and agreeable; 
and although he could speak nothing 
but Russian or Tartar, we managed 
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occasionally to exchange ideas. 
The ascent in the early morning 
through the wooded hills at the 
back of Yalta was delightful; and 
when one reached the summit, the 
view back upon the sheltered valley 
and the houses sparkling on the 
beach, was like saying farewell to 
the country of the lotus-eaters, and 
turning again to the realities of life. 
One step further, and we were over 
the crest. Yalta and its seductive 
beauties were lost to sight, and 
there before us lay a typical bird’s- 
eye view of the Crimea—a bleak, 
reddish table-land, seamed and 
scored with deep valleys with pre- 
cipitous cliffs. Only one mountain 
rose to any conspicuous height— 
the Tchatchyr Dag—upon our right. 
Vegetation was scanty, for the trees 
lie hidden in the valleys.. The air, 
as it blew upon us from the north- 
ern steppes, seemed sharp and icy ; 
but it soon got hot enough as we 
began to descend again into the 
long and dusty valley along which 
our route lay most of the day. 

It was not till towards evening 
that we came in sight of the palace 
domes and minarets of Baktchiserai, 
lying in a hollow, with  strange- 
shaped, fantastic rocks hanging over 
it. After some little difficulty I 
was put up at the house of a Mus- 
sulman, with beard and turban fit 
for the Prophet himself., I had ex- 
pected to sleep at the old Tartar 
palace ; but the commandant told 
me that this now required q special 
order from the Government, so I 
resigned myself to my turbaned 
friend, who from the first had 
seemed to regard me as his own. 
He showed me a tidy little room 
with a divan at one end, partitioned 
off from the balcony over the street, 
and approached only by a staircase 
on the outside. On the whole, I 
was less ig ang there at night 
than might have been expected ; 
and my turbaned host and bis Tartar 
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boy, though utterly unable to speak 
a word of any language but Russian 
or Tartar, seemed at once to divine 
my. wants and haste to supply 
them. 

Baktchiserai is a purely oriental 
town, Tartar in race, in customs, 
and religion. The inhabitants have 
more of the genuine Nogai Tartar of 
the steppes in them than those of the 
coast, and are smaller and less pre- 
eral in appearance. The tur- 

an is at least as common there as 

at Constantinople. The women do 
not content themselves with the 
thin coquettish gauze which with 
the Turkish ladies forms an apology 
for a veil, but wrap themselves 
closely round with linen clothes, 
till nothing is visible but two 
specks of eyes. The houses are low, 
and all built of wood; the shops 
are open along their whole front to 
the street, and the owner sits smok- 
ing cross-legged on the counter. 

There are dancing dervishes there, 
like those in Pera; and, before I 
went to sleep that night, I heard 
the voice of the muezzin from the 
minaret calling the faithful to 
prayer. 

The next morning I decided to 
start for the old Jewish town of 
Tchufootkalé ; and, after some bar- 
gaining with the natives, I set off 
alone on a sturdy little horse with 
a Tartar saddle. This consists 
merely of two peaks before and be- 
hind, between which you wedge 
yourself in, as best you can, letting 
your legs hang straight down on 
each side. However, they are not 
nearly so uncomfortable as they 
look, and I should think it would 
be almost impossible to tumble out 
of them. Having learnt the gene- 
ral direction, I struck out my own 
way across country, which is not so 
easy as it sounds; for the plateau 
on which the deserted town stands 
is cut up by very deep and wide 
ravines, with, as a rule, perfectly 


precipitous sides. By a happy in- 
stinct, I managed to avoid all these 
except one, where, by dismount- 
ing, I was able to lead my horse 
down a break in the cliff, and in 
about an hour’s time I reached 
the old town. It isa most curious 
place, once a fortress of great 
strength, enclosed on three sides 
by inaccessible ravines, and on the 
fourth by a double row of walls 
and towers, now deserted and silent 
as the grave. Grass grows in the 
ill-paved streets—the houses are 
for the most part unroofed—one or 
two animals straying disconsolately 
about the ruins were the only sign 
of life. It was formerly, even so 
lately as thirty years ago, inhabited 
by the sect of the Karaim Jews, 
and their synagogue is one of the 
few buildings still kept in repair. 
This sect—which claims for itself to 
date from the time of the Captivity, 
and professes to acknowledge only 
the literal text of Scripture without 
the addition of the Talmud—though 
scattered about in various parts of 
Poland and Russia, has its head- 
quarters in the Crimea, and from 
time immemorial has held to the 
Rock of Tchufootkalé. Outside the 
walls is their burial-place, in the so- 
called valley of Jehoshaphat, a wil- 
derness of tombstones shaded by 
fine trees—a quiet, beautiful spot, 
where the devout Karaites still love 
to be laid in peace beside their fore- 
fathers. I noticed several new tomb- 
stones in the valley; there was a 
man at work upon the boundary- 
wall, and the whole place was evi- 
dently eared for with affectionate 
solicitude. I spent some hours in 
wandering about the old town, and 
going down steps which seemed to 
Jead into deserted cellars. The 
rock on which the town stands, 
like other rocks in the Crimea, is 
hollowed out into dwelling-places, 
some of them of considerable size, 
with arrangements like stone divans 
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running round them. They have 
windows cut in the precipitous face 
of the rock, and from these you 
could look down and see the long 
trains of Tartar carts slowly creak- 
ing along the road which winds 
round the base of the cliff. This 
was the main road by which the 
Russians kept’ up their communica- 
tions with the interior during the 
Crimean war, when Baktchiserai 
was used as a hospital and depot. 
Tartar carts, it may be mentioned, 
are made entirely of wood ; no iron 
is used in any part of the construc- 
tion, and the wheels are always 
guiltless of grease. The creaking 
which naturally follows they are 
very proud of, having no wish, as 
they say, to steal upon people un- 
awares, like a thief in the night. 
Such self-justification reminds one 
rather of the old preverb, “ Qui 
s’excuse s’accuse.” ‘To return, how- 
ever, to these caves: they are a very 
curious feature to be met with all 
over the Crimea; the heights of 
{nkerman—the true heights, that is, 
on the north of the Tchernaya river 
—and the rock-fortresses of Tchu- 
footkalé and Mangoupkalé, being 
particularly full of them. As to 
the question of their origin, no- 
thing certain is known, and it 
seems generally disposed of by 
assigning them to the semi-my- 
thical troglodytes or the early 
Christians, who seem always held 
responsible for any rock - dwell- 
ings in whatever part of the world 
they may be found. In any case, 
they must have been the result of 
great time and labour and no little 
skill. I left the city by a postern- 
gate, descended a steep path cut in 
the rock, and then went down one 
of the valleys at the foot of the 
cliff. In this lies the Uspenskoi 
Monastir, or Monastery of the As- 
sumption, where the monks have 
appropriated the old rock-dwellings, 
and converted them into cells and 
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chapels. One of the monks showed 
me over the place. I made my 
Juncheon in its shady garden, and 
then went on down the valley to 
Baktchiserai. The rest of the day 
was spent in seeing the palace, 
which has been restored since the 
war, and is now kept up in the 
style and condition in which it was 
fitted up by one of the last Khans 
of Crim Tartary for the reception of 
Catherine II. The courtyard has 
been turned into a public garden. 
On one side lies the suite of state 
apartments, on the. other the 
mosque and graveyard of the old 
Tartar Khans. The buildings are 
low, quaint, and irregular in shape, 
fitted up in truly oriental style 
with rich divans, thick carpets, and 
brilliant colouring. In one court-is 
the “ Fountain of Tears,” celebrated 
in verse by Pushkin, an imitation 
of which may be seen in the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg. In 
another the fountain of the ill- 
starred Maria Potoski, the Chris- 
tian love of one of the Mussulman 
Khans. There is the bed in which 
Catherine slept, and the marble 
basin in which she bathed. Be- 
yond is the private garden of the 
harem, and in the centre a high 
pagoda-like tower, from the latticed 
windows of which the ladies of the 
establishment, unseen themselves, 
could see everything which went on 
in the main courtyard. 

Altogether it is a most curions, 
fascinating place, almost unique in 
Europe as a specimen of a purely 
oriental palace; there is certainly 
nothing in the Seraglio at Constan- 
tinople at all to be compared to it. 
The other sights—the graveyard of 
the Khans, the mausoleum with the 
long coffins surmounted by the fez 
of the buried prince, the mosque 
with its two singularly beautiful 
minarets—have none of them any 
special interest, beyond the fact that 
they bring to one’s mind a race and 
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a power which is passing away from 
Europe, and that they remind one 
that even in Holy Russia herself it 
is still found necessary to tolerate 
other forms of religion than the 
‘orthodox faith. This it’ is which 
makes Baktchiserai so interesting at 
the present day. The horse-tail 
standards which flew in the van of 
every invasion from the banks of 
the Don to the streets of Moscow, 
and from Belgrade up to the walls 
of Vienna, have been tamed by the 
all-absorbing power of Russia; but 
the ghost of their former greatness 
stil! lingers about the scene of their 





departed glory within reach almost 
of those ruined arsenals that mark 
the last great effort of the same 
power against their fellow-soldiers 
of the Crescent. 

There is a railway now from Bakt- 
chiserai to Sevastopol, and I took 
my place that night tired and 
sleepy, to wake up ‘and have a 
silent row by midnight down the 
whole length of the deserted har- 
bour, and to muse over the fate 
which has made the country of the 
trustiest sons of Islam the base and 
centre of operations against the 
head of the Mohammedan religion. 
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Dunrine the weary months, when Paris, all closely surrounded, 
Fought with starvation within, fought with the Germans without ; 


When, though the master of millions, no man could leave or re-enter 
Were the need ever so great, were it for others or self ; 
When many knew that a word, if into the city transmitted, . 
Ruin would surely avert, fatal delusion remove : 
Greater perhaps was the suffering, deeper perhaps was the heart-ache, 
Caused by the stoppage of news, than by the stoppage of bread. 
Those who were pining for bread were only the poor Parisians, 
Those who were pining for news numbered both them and the world. 
History, when wilt thou tell, how many the mothers too tender, 
Who in that endless suspense died for the want of a word ? 
Nothing, however, so tragical lies at the root of this story : 
’Tis but a straw I picked up, drifting about in the storm. 
During the period of agony, when the political centre 
Wandered from Paris to Tours, wandered from Tours to Bordeaux, 
I was attached to an embassy which had, with other legations, 
Shared in the fortune of war, moving as Government moved. 
There at Bordeaux was the capital, and there in a heap were collected, 
All the official remains saved from the general wreck : 
Over-worked public departments, embassies, bodies judicial, 
Newspaper Offices, banks, great Paris houses of trade ; 
Also a riondescript crowd of such as in time of invasion 
Hang on the footsteps of power, feeding on public disgrace : 
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Place-hunters, demagogues, spies, soldiers of fortune ; 
All who had nothing to lose, all who had something to gain. 

Somehow ’twas rumoured abroad, the embassy could, as a favour, 
Letters to Paris transmit, over the enemy’s lines, 

Having been granted the privilege, by the high Prussian commanders, 
Messengers thither to send bearing what letters it chose. 

This was a cruel mistake, for we could no more admittance 
Into the city obtain than could the rest of the world. 

Letters, however, and messages, all of them destined for Paris, 
At our office poured in in a continuous stream ; 

Nearly all being accompanied by a most pressing entreaty, 
Giving a view of the case, showing how great was the need. 

Piteous, indeed, were the narratives, proving what suffering tortured 
During that weary siege thousands within and without ; 

When all the notes to be forwarded treated of matters so urgent, 
Friends and relations to save, heartrending fears to appease, 

Difficult is it to justify what my attention could rivet 
On a particular note, urgent far Jess than the rest. 

Who can dissect all the principles which our feelings determine, 
Fancy who can control, sympathy who can direct ? 

I know no reason to give, except individual humour, 
What brings a smile to the one brings to the other a tear. 

She who the letter had sent, by name was Elizabeth Burton, 
Writing from England, I think much in the following terms : 

“ Humbly I beg of your lordship not to reject my petition, 
Merely to forward this note, which I have made very small ; 

’Tis to my landlord I write, but one little line of entreaty, 
Just to take care of my room, saying that I shall return. 

Ah! how little I dreamt, when but for three days I left Paris, 
So many months would elapse ere I should see it again ! 

Not until now have I realised what a home Paris was for me; 
Nor, till I saw it no more, how I that little room loved. 

Carefully locking the door, I carried the key into exile ; 

. There on the table it lies, useless but dear old friend. 

Summer was hot when I left, the window remained wide open, 
Now it is bitterly cold, snowstorm and rain must drive in. 

Ah! how the scene must be desolate, where all was lately so happy ! 
Dead are the flowers I loved ; starved are the birds in the cage. 

Would I were back in the capital ; fain would I share its privations,— 
Sew for the soldiers all day—sit by the wounded all night. 

Maybe of all that I left the landlord has taken possession 
For the arrears of rent, thinking I shall not return.” 
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As I this letter perused, and noted the writer’s entreaties, 
Sorry indeed did I feel that she had written in vain. 
Much would I gladly have sacrificed but for the means to assist her. 
Twice I the letter re-read, then put it by with the rest. 
_ Who was Elizabeth Burton, who to high persons official 
Wrote in this tone of romance, and to their feelings appealed ? 
Clearly the letter showed character, and a poetical nature : 
Doubtless the writer was young—new to the ways of the world. 
Why did she live by herself, in one little room unattended ? 
All in the letter proclaimed free from all sin was her life. 
Was she an artist perhaps, and studying painting or music ? 
Or a strange runaway girl, living alone and concealed ? 
Poor the maiden was probably—poor in worldly possession— 
But all the richer in mind, if my own instinct told true. 
Thus did I let my thoughts carry me, till an ideal Elizabeth 
Grew and took shape in my mind, fair as the dawning of day. 
Beautiful power of fancy! Such are the slender materials 
Which for a poet suffice, forming the base of his dream. 
Still dost thou live in my memory, fair little airy enchantress,— 
Such as I wished thee to look—such as I thought thee to be. 
Sickened and fagged with my work—surrounded by minds uncongenial— 
Loathing convention and forms—yearning for leisure and friends— 
Oh! in thy plain little room, how often in thought I took refuge, 
Taking my place by thy side, tending thy flowers and birds! 
Say, wast thou not a reality, when at Bordeaux I beheld thee ? 
Comfort and friend of those days, say, wast thou only a dream ? 


II. 


Nearly a year had gone by, and Paris had fought and surrendered ; 


Those that were in had streamed out, those that were out had streamed in. 


France was again with her capital, after their long separation, 
Proud of its useless defence, eager to soften its wounds. 

*T was but a respite from suffering for the unfortunate city ; 
Yet had the worst to be felt, yet had the Commune to come. 

Light-headed Daughter of Misery, issued of gutter and sewer, 
Perfect indeed was thy work, sure thy incendiary torch. 

When will the stateliest palaces, lately the models of beauty, 
Now shells empty and black, arise from their ashes again ? 

Shattered the trees in the Tuileries, headless the statues of marble, 
Marked by the bullets each house, close as the holes in a sieve. 

Split was the frame of society down to its lowest foundation. 
Sullen and cowed were the poor ; not reassured were the rich : 
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Lost was the sense of stability, gone men’s belief in the future. 
Everything still seemed to lurch, after the earthquake had passed. 
Yet to this dreary wilderness, life was not Jong in returning. 
Quick was the mind that creates, busy the hand that repairs. 
Scarcely the ever re-echoing deep-voiced cannon was silent, 
Industry took to her looms, Commerce reopened her shops. 
Luxury, treading uneasily in the late home of starvation, 
Slily returned in disguise, where she had openly reigned. 
Pleasure, quite modest at first, shy ’mid the general mourning, 
Now, by unnoticed degrees, sought her habitual haunts. 
Scattered about by the hurricane, men were still seeking each other. 
Friend was still looking for frieid, nay, often father for son, 
Doctors were seeking their patients, lawyers were seeking their clients, 
Anxious to know who was ruined, anxious to know who was dead. 
Tradesmen were seeking their customers, teachers were seeking their 
pupils, . 
Difficult task to retie all that the war had cut through. 
Since my return to the capital, where all was still so exciting, 
Seeing new faces each day, meeting again with old friends, 
Seldom indeed did my memory turn to the fair Correspondent 
Whom I had seen in my dreams during my stay at Bordeaux. 
Still, in her youth and simplicity, fair as an opening flower, 
Did she return now and then such as she there had appeared ; 
And I would catch myself wondering whether I ever should meet her, 
Now that she doubtless was back in her beloved little room. 
As I was sitting one day engaged on official despatches, 
‘One of the servants came in bringing a name on a card, 
Saying a lady was there who asked to see me on business. 
Brief would she be, had she said ; only a minute—no more. 
Carelessly taking the card, I read, Miss Elizabeth Burton. 
Written in ink were the words, in the same hand as of yore. 
As she those simple words wrote, little indeed she suspected 
What an effect they would have, how many thoughts they would 
waken. 
Little she guessed I should hesitate ere I the waiting-room entered, 
Hearing the beat of my heart as I the door-handle turned. 
She was alone in the room, nor heard she my step as I entered ; 
But at the window she stood, watching intently the street, 
Where all the opposite houses, by fire and bullets disfigured, 
Still with a terrible truth told of the great city-fight. 
There as she stood unsuspectingly, graceful indeed was her figure ; 
Yet, ere I looked on her face, instinct had told me the truth. 
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Poor ideal Elizabeth! Youthful and beautiful being ! 
Thou that my heart had conceived, thou wast a thing of the past ! 
This was the end of the mystery! This was the end of the idyll! 
Angry I felt with myself, angry—God help me !—with her. 
How did she dare to be otherwise than as my fancy had painted ? 
Or, at least, why had she come? Why had she broken the charm ? 
But as I looked on the dress, all shabby and worn, she was clad in, 
And on that pale and thin face, worthier feelings returned. 
Might she not once have been fair, as fair as my day-dream had seen her, 
Ere she was faded by time, ere she was faded by want? 
And my ideal Elizabeth, were she now standing before me, 
-Would she not wither one day, would she not look even thus ? 
Softened I hope was my voice, gentle I hope was my manner, 
As I the window approached where the poor visitor stood: 
Simple and short was her narrative : she was a teacher of English, 
Ani had been teaching for years when the great war-storm burst forth. 
Little she earned by her work—her pupils were all of the humblest ; 
Still she had managed to live, till all was wrecked by the siege. 
During the long months of idleness, all her small savings had perished ; 
All she had left in her room, the landlord had sold for the rent ; 
Sold was her small stock of books, all presents from dear old pupils ; 
Sold was her small store of dress, cruelly needed, alas ! 
All her old pupils were gone and scattered in different directions ; 
Some in the war had been killed, some in the siege had been ruined. 
Vainly for new ones she sought ; who cared to take Jessons in English ? 
No one had leisure to learn, no one had money to spare. 
Therefore she offered her services, if I required a copyist, 
Or to do any small work, so as a trifle to earn. 
Poor pale real Elizabeth! frail withered leaf in the tempest ! 
As I looked into her face, almost my dream I forgot. 
Something I gave her to do; and secretly vowed to befriend her, 
Half for reality’s sake, half for the sake of a myth, 


Evcene Ler-Hamitron. 
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THE SCOT 


Ports may rave about islands of 
the blest in azure oceans under 
cloudless skies, of limpid atmo- 
spheres laden with the fragrance 
from the spice-trees, of the lavish 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation, 
and the pleasures of mere existence 
in these earthly paradises. Prac- 
tical people who have gone the 
round of the globe, have learned by 
experience what all that comes to. 
Possibly every prospect may be 
pleasing, but if man inclines to de- 
generate, it is more his misfortune 
than his fault. For his best idea 
of recreation comes to be absolute 
repose, and he succeeds so very 
seldom in attaining it, that it is 
no wonder he suffers the extremities 
of ennui. The enervating air re- 
laxes his muscles, and the infernal 
temperature fevers his blood. When 
he crawls off to his siesta, after co- 
quetting with his wayward appetite, 
it is almost superhuman exertion 
swinging himself into the hammock. 
It is sustained effort courting the 
semblance of sleep, and his troubled 
dreams are turned to nightmares by 
objectionable realities as well as 
subjective phantoms. There is the 
buzz of mosquitoes in the drowsy 
air; cockroaches are crawling under 
his pillows ; and there is a dropping 
shower of centipedes and scorpions 
from the foliage or the rafters over 
his head. He fancies the folds of 
sinuous snakes in the twining ten- 
drils of the gorgeous creepers, and 
hears the stealthy tread of tiger or 
jaguar in each rustle of the leaves 
of the embowering shrubs. He may 
seek relief in a plunge in the curling 
surf, but there is slight refreshment 
in the simmering water: when he 
languidly takes his evening lounge 


* Golf: A Royal and Ancient Game. 
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abroad, there may be deadly poison 
in the freshness of the air, and the 
breeze that fans his cheek from 
the seaward, may come charged 
with the exhalations from man- 
grove-fringed lagoons. Even Anglo- 
Saxon spirits and energy are dulled 
and paralysed under such con- 
ditions ; images of beauty confound 
themselves with associations - of 
torment ; and life would be scarcely 
worth the living were it not for 
the hope of returning some day to 
the rough inclemency of his native 
land. For choice, if we were driven 
to choose, we might prefer existence 
towards the Arctic circle, where 
oil-lamps do duty for the blessed 
sun through the best part of the 
year, and you are condemned to 
confinement without hard labour, 
and to all the miseries of monot- 
onous endurance. 

As, of course, the happy mean 
lies between those extremes of 
existence, Britons in general and 
the Scotch in particular have special 
reasons for being thankful for their 
lot; and after a study of the fas- 
cinating volume that suggests our 
article, we are more than ever in- 
clined to trace the golden meridian 
through the northern half of our 
fortunate islands, and lay it down 
somewhere in the latitude of St. 
Andrews. Heaven forbid that we 
should invoke invidious compari- 
sons. England, in many ways, is 
merry England still, in spite of 
mining, manufactories, most odor- 
iferous industries, and the ostenta- 
tious wealth and prim affectation of 
respectability that are brought into 
relief by its crimes and its beggary. 
England has its hounds and horses, 
and the most glorious galloping- 
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ground in the world. Steppes and 
prairies are nothing to the grass- 
lands of the midlands, with their 
coppices and gorse covers, their 
bullfinches and ox-fences. There is 
nothing in the way of sylvan melody 
like the cheery crash of the pack 
in full ery, as it carries the burning 
scent with a rush away from the 
hoofs of the thundering thorough- 
breds. England has its pheasant 
preserves and partridge atubbles, 
and its cricket greens in every 
parish and village, where rich and 
poor may meet over the wickets and 
the willow with some remains of 
the old good-fellowship. But all 
these sports have their fleeting 
seasons; and though England has 
still its forests and downs and un- 
enclosed common land, yet wealth 
and fertility make frightful. inroads, 
and the picturesque is being steadily 
sacrificed to the utilitarian. Sub- 
soil drainage and patent manures 
do their prosaic work slowly but 
surely. The plough is passed over 
the rolling crests of the Southdowns ; 
parks are disparked; forests dis- 
forested ; the secular oaks come to 
the axe and the hammer; breezy 
upland and bosky thickets, once 
the favourite haunt of the tramp 
and the gipsy, are broken up into 
eligible building lots; *and should 
there be a tempting stretch of sandy 
sward anywhere by the shores of 
the sad-resounding sea, ten to one 
it comes to be covered with terraces, 
and figures as the grand parade of 
some young and pretentious water- 
ing-place. 

We may bless her comparative 
poverty that Scotland is not come 
to such a pass, and that in all 
probability she never can come to 
it. The canny northern folk love 
to turn a penny as well as anybody, 
and are wanting neither in energy 
nor enterprise. But the march of 
improvement finds it far heavier 
travelling over the land of brown 
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heath and shaggy wood. The 
moors and the rocks, the links, the 
laws, and the sand-bents, are too 
dour to be easily dealt with. 
Heritable proprietors may pray the 
Lord Ordinary in Session for liberty 
to burden for permanent improve- 
ments. The waves of yellow corn 
may go rolling over the edges of 
the moorland wastes, and snipe- 
bogs that once were snowy with 
cotton - grass may break out in 
portentous turnip and mangold 
tops. High farming may be carried 
to hideous lengths where it is 
practicable; and in place of the 
prodigal luxuriance of English 
bramble and blackthorn, the divi- 
sions between each gaunt parallel- 
ogram may be deformed with dykes 
of stone and close-clipped hedges. 
But in Scotland there are limitless 
tracts that defy the reclaimer, be- 
cause it pays so much better to 
leave them alone. The most of the 
acreage of many of the counties is 
a savage exaggeration of the York- 
shire moors and the Cumberland 
fells. It is natural sheep-walk 
given over to solitude and some 
handfuls of scattered shepherds 
and gillies ; and when frugal 
political economists denounce the 
iniquity of our deer-forests, the 
worst they can suggest is that veni- 
son should be replaced by mutton. 
Short of improbable convulsions of 
nature, Scotland must remain the 
paradise of the gentlemen who 
swear by the rifle and the breech- 
loader, to say nothing of the rod. 
After all, however, it is not every 
man who can afford his yearly thou- 
sauds for a forest, or spare his hun- 
dreds for the ephemeral privilege of 
some weeks on the moors in the be- 
ginning of the season. Nor is even 
the bare enjoyment of the scenery 
of our Highland glens and lochs so 
very easy to the hard-worked mid- 
dle classes. These lie, for the most 
part, remote from cities; and, waiv- 
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ing the doubts attaching to weather 
and rights of way, most Seotch men 
of business find recreation infinitely 
more profitable when they follow it 
with some definite purpose. They 
like the mountain air, and have a 
half-unconscious appreciation of the 


attractions of the wild and the beau- . 


tiful; but they find it hard work 
keeping up their spirits upon scenery 
alone—and the mere inhaling of the 
mountain breezes is insipid as the 
waters of the Highland spring with- 
out their appropriate lacing of Glen- 


liveg. 

Tasaiiide it is one of the bless- 
ings of the birthright. of most able- 
bodied lowlanders of every class, that, 
within easy reach of their ordinary 
avocations, they may relax in a 
pursuit as picturesque and exciting 
as is to be found among the wildest 
of their Straths and Bens. There 
is scarcely a coast town of decent 
size but has its golf-links somewhere 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; 


and golf is a game that is made pro- 
foundly interesting by the blending 
of skill and strength with luck. 
Then harts of grease will go out of 
season just when work on the hill is 


most delightful. Grouse will pack 
and rise half a parish off, when you 
have scarcely begun to cut up the 
coveys; and while hares and part- 
ridges still offer you tolerable bags, 
the inexorable statute-book shuts 
your own fields to you. But golf is 
in all the year round ; and the indus- 
trious caddie finds regular employ- 
ment when the occupation of super- 
fluous gillies is gone. The golfing 
annalists who have gone in for his- 
torical research, tracing their favour- 
ite game back into the mists of tra- 
dition, are inclined to conclude that 
it is of foreign extraction. We offer 
no opinion on the point; but we 
know that it has been in high favour 
in Scotland from time immemorial ; 


and we are very sure that it must. 


have acclimated itself naturally, and 
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that, in any case, we must have in- 
vented it, sooner or later. Nature, 
who never works without a purpose, 
clearly intended our links for some 
such social game as a douce, active, 
and earnest population should throw 
itself into heart and soul. 

So far as our experience goes, it is 
but rarely elsewhere that you find 
anything like the counterpart of the 
links that are so common with us. 
Along the shelving beach stretches 
the long grey line of sandhills that 
break the wind if they do not turn it. 
Behind them, and skirted to the land- 
ward by the natural furze-hedges 
that fringe the struggling cultiva- 
tion, is a broad belt of natural wil- 
derness. The sandy soil soaks up 
the rainfall as fast as it comes down. 
It is covered with a wiry turf, gem- 
med here and there by gleaming 
patches of the sea-pink; and the 
only other vegetation that thrives 
are those dense thickets of the 
prickty furze, in which the balis of 
the best of us will come to such un- 
utterable grief. Except for the sea- 
fowl, circling and clamouring over- 
head, the sole inhabitants are the 
mischievous rabbits, who are sadly 
given to undermining the greens, 
and who fatten where anything else 
would starve ; with the sea-snipe and 
dunlings, who pick up a living in 
the bits of burns that go meandering 
over the level. The sea may breach 
the bents, as it sometimes has done, 
but the farmers will never encroach 
on the golfing-grounds, and are 
more likely to lose in the unequal 
struggle. For the inhospitable 
waste is steeped in the brine that 
comes drifting in with each storm 
from the ocean, and hangs in heavy 
solution on the dripping py, a 
They may talk of the virtues of the 
salt-baths at Droitwich or Berchtes- 
gaden ; and saturating yourself in a 
dim cellarage may be all very well, 
either for innocents who know no 
better, or for cripples who must be 
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helped into the healing Bethesdas. 
Give us the invigorating shock of 
sudden exhilaration experienced by 
the jaded mind and worn frame as 
you start on the round at St. An- 
drews or Prestwick, staking honour 
and something else on the match. 


The face flushes, the lungs fill, and . 


the dragging step changes into a 
stride and a swing. Be the day 
still and bright, or be it bitter and 
breezy, you are only experiencing 
enjoyment in different forms. No- 
thing can be more bracingly balmy 
than the warm fragrance of a sum- 
mer morn, when the air is laden 
with the perfumes of the golden 
furze, and the hum of the humble- 
bee steals lazily on the ear, with the 
murmuring wash of the rippling tide. 
But then, again, nothing is more in- 
toxicatingly stimulating, at least to 
the healthy man, than the biting 
blast that is chasing the grey scud 
and swarming sea-gulls across the 
surly lift overhead, and bending 
everything flexible in the same di- 
rection, from the stiff bristles of the 
whin-bushes to his own coat-tails 
and whiskers. The more he is buf- 
feted the more vigorous he feels : he 
is insensibly lightened of the load 
of the heaviest breakfast, and Jooks 
through the vista of animated hours 
past the mid-day lunch, to the forsan 
hec olim meminisse juvabit feeling, 
with which he will settle himself to 
his cosy cracks when he meets his 
friends over the evening dinner- 
table. 

For golf is an eminently sociable 
game, and it could never have be- 
come as popular as it is, had not the 
Scotch been an eminently sociable 
people. We know it is the fashion 
among those who know nothing of 
them, to say that their manners are 
reserved, if not repelling. Doubt- 
less they show something of the na- 
tional caution in not precipitating 
themselves into the arms of silky 
strangers ; and when they consent to 
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bestow “the pleasure of their ac- 
quaintance,” they do it like Captain 
Cuttle, with a good deal of prelim- 
inary formality. But they have 
always been hospitable as Arabs to 
any guest who came to their gates 
with the slightest recommendation. 
Before the days of village hotels and 
cheap excursions, a single introduc- 
tion passed the stranger from house 
to house over the length and breadth 
of the land. His worst embarrass- 
ment was in tearing himself away 
from the somewhat oppressive im- 
portunities of his kindly entertain- 
ers. Among themselves too, the 
Scotch have carried sociability to 
excess, till the national virtue came 
to verge on a vice. “ Sixty years 
since,” before Sir Walter was writing 
‘ Waverley,’the good company at Tul- 
ly Veolan was so loath to part, that 
they dragged the Baron away from 
his own hospitable table, to empty 
the tappit hens at Lucky Macleary’s 
miserable change-house. Read Dean 
Ramsay’s stories of Scottish hum- 
our among the Forfarshire lairds, 
whose native wit never showed to so 
much advantage as when they were 
doing each other the honours of 
their choicest bins. Or Archibald 
Constable’s Memoirs, with the me- 
moranda of Mr. Hunter’s bacchanal- 
ian tours among the same convivial 
gentlemen, with the excessively wet 
nights at Brechin Castle and else- 
where. Perhaps the old alliance with 
the French laid the foundations of 
the social education of the Scottish 
gentry, as it supplied them with 
those famous clarets and cognac that 
scarcely carried a headache in a 
hogshead. But the middle and 
lower classes have always been just 
as friendly and neighbourlike in 
their instincts. Hear the Ettrick 
Shepherd in the ‘ Noctes Ambrosi- 
anz’as to the quantity of “ materials” 
for whisky-toddy that he got through 
in a single summer at Mount Benger. 
Something of an exaggeration per- 
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haps, and yet it was hard to say 
how much the strong heads of these 
sturdy Borderers might carry when 
the Dandy Dinmonts chanced to 
forgather over the social glass at “a 
ploy” or a market. The very minis- 
ters set the seal of the Church on 
the decent and discreet indulgences 
of the table, and we believe there 
were no merrier meetings in the 
country than those that came off in 
many a country manse on the solemn 
occasion of “ the half-yearly preach- 
ing.” See their parishioners, elders 
and all, gathered round the beef and 
greens at’ a curling dinner, bandy- 
ing the local jests and repartees, that 
have generally both point and pith, 
and then say if the Scotch are an 
unsocial people. The clergymen 


and their flocks, when in the way of 
meeting on a common ground of a 
week-day, come to understand each 
other thoroughly, and the kindly 
tolerance of the one encourages the 
innocent recreation of the other; 


like the worthy minister, who 
made the following most sensible 
announcement among others more 
usually delivered from’ the pulpit, 
before dismissing his parishoners 
with the blessing: “My brethren, 
there is no more harm in saying it 
than in thinking it,—if the frost 
holds, ’'ll be on the ice to-morrow 
morning at nine.” Nay, talking of 
churches and manses, look at the con- 
gregation collecting in the church- 
yard before the diet of worship of a 
fine morning. The men are ranged 
along the wall in their Sabbath black, 
like rows of rooks in the new-turned 
furrows, laying their heads together 
in’ eager converse; and the good 
wives go home in groups when “ the 
kirk scails,” discoursing, we fear, of 
other subjects than the sermon. 

So the national fondness for con- 
genial company goes far to account 
for the favour in which golf is held. 
There is plenty of exercise in it, 
but none of that breathless bustle 
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or hustle which in cricket or foot- 
ball make the game itself all and 
everything. In getting up a good 
4 foursome,” you dim of course at 
securing a capable partner, and op- 
ponents a shade inferior to your- 
selves, although not. unworthy of 
your hickory and horn. But then 
they must all be good fellows, and 
on a footing of friendly acquaint- 
ance as well. In the clubs in the 
great towns, like draws naturally to 
like ; and there need be no difficulty 
in making suitable arrangements 
with men you meet in your ordinary 
avocations every day of your lives. 
But it is a peculiarity of golf that 
it is enjoyed in its greatest perfec- 
tion in back-of-the-world places like 
St. Andrews, North Berwick, or 
Prestwick, where amateurs gather 
as to a golfing Newmarket from all 
over the country. The system 
might scarcely answer elsewhere ; 
but among Scottish gentlemen there 
is such a general camaraderie as 
would be out of the question to 
the south of the Border. If a 
Northumbrian squire turned up at 
Crookham or Westward Ho, he 
might make his way by his merits 
as a man and a golfer ; but the pro- 
bability would be that none of the 
habitués had heard of him before. 
In Scotland, not to know something 
of everybody else only argues your- 
self unknown. Every one is either 
somebody himself, or the kinsman 
or acquaintance of “kent folk ;” 
and should any one unhappily be 
kithless and friendless, his fame is 
speedily bruited abroad, should he 
make hiniself conspicuous either by 
his play or his qualities. Thus the 
practice of golf establishes an easy 
freemasonry in a world of enthu- 
siasts, embracing an infinity of 
circles. It has its votaries in all 
sets, from the man of leisure and 
fortune, who would leave either 
the grass countries or the sulmon- 
pools for the links, when scent or 
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stream is in finest condition, down 
to the over-wrought mechanic who 
turns out when his work is done, 
his driver in one hand and his 
cleek in the other. It- has its 
hordes of confidential attendants, 
thoroughly at home in its theory, 
whom it supports in more or less 
comfort and decency; it has its 
club-houses, its wine-bins, its time- 
honoured prizes, its venerated me- 
morials of departed worthies; and 
it has, besides, its traditions, its 
written annals, and its fugitive lit- 
erature, more or less pungent and 
spirituelle, which now for the first 
time are gathered into a volume 
that will hand them down for the 
delectation of posterity. 

It is a marvel that a task which 
should have been a glory and a 
pleasure was not undertaken long 
ago, for many of the most zealous 
golfers have been distinguished 
literary men. It might be taken 


for granted, however, that whoever 
should volunteer for it would be 
thoroughly at home ‘on the links, 
and versed in all the niceties of the 


game. And Mr. Robert Clark is 
renowned in golfing circles for an 
awkward customer and veteran med- 
allist, as is shown incidentally in 
the records of memorable contests 
that appear in his pages. Yet we 
venture to predict that future gene- 
rations of golfers will associate him 
rather with his present achievement 
in type than with his honourable 
exploits in matches and handicaps. 
For his magnificent volume is worthy 
of its subject, and we could scarcely 
bestow higher praise upon it. It 
embodies in its historical chapters 
the most reliable of everything that 
could be gleaned about golf and 
eminent golfers, while it becomes 
even more fascinating when it pro- 
ceeds to treat of the game in its 
social and esoteric aspects. Histo- 
rical episodes and picturesque tra- 
ditions have a value or interest. of 
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their own ; and it was indispensable 
that in a work of the kind they 
should have ample justice done 
them. But those behind the scenes 
will take a livelier interest in the 
lighter sketches of the links as they 
are to-day or have been lately; in 
the allusions, more or less unmis- 
takable, to individuslities and no- 
torieties that have long been famil- 
iar to them; in the notes from the 
minute-books of the various clubs, 
with their characteristic details and 
often unconscious humour; and last, 
though not least, in the collection 
of the scattered fragments of golf 
literature, which are often so graphic 
and amusingly realistic as to be 
well worth the preserving. Nor does 
the artistic execution of the work 
fall a whit short of its conception. 
The thick, cream-laid paper, the 
clear, handsome type, and the broad 
margins, are in happy keeping with 
the Toxurious associations of a game 
that has long been played by Scottish 
gentlemen with very slight regard 
to expense. As for the illustrations, 
in their profusion and excellence 
they leave little or nothing to desire. 
The various aspects and subdivisions 
of the subject are all duly repre- 
sented and honoured. In the frontis- 
piece you find, appropriately enough, 
a golfing scene from the life of one 
of the most unfortunate of the 
unfortunate Stewarts. Sir John 
Gilbert, with his accustomed fire, has 
depicted the first Charles on the 
links of Leith, receiving the un- 
welcome news of the Irish rebellion. 
You have admirable bits of charac- 
teristic scenery from the different 
golfing-grounds, with glimpses at 
those crumblings remains of anti- 
quity that give their charm to 
ancient cities like St. Andrews. 
You have a series of spirited 
sketches representing the droll in- 
cidents and desperate hazards of the 
game, from confidential gentlemen 
driving along with a run of luck in 
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the full swing of success, to unfor- 
tunates who are struggling in sloughs 
of despond, and wildly endeavour- 
ing to get their balls out of grief, 
with their persons distorted in most 
portentous gymnastics. For any 
one, indeed, but to golfers especially, 
the humour of some of the small 
head and tail pieces is inimitable. 
And for a comprehensive understand- 
ing of quaint golfing idiosyncrasies, 
we must most particularly call the 
reader’s attention to the bordering 
of the ballad, “ Wi’ a hundred 
golfers, an’ a’, an’ a.” It is an 
absurd caricature, of course, but a 
caricature laid so exactly over the 
lines of discriminating truth as to 
be an almost perfect example of 
what we may call the humorously 
realistic method of illustration. 

As to the origin of the noble 
game, Mr. Clarke confesses that he 
was brought to a stand-still when 
he went groping back into the fogs 
of antiquity. All he has to tell us 
for certain is, that so early as the 
fifteenth century it was even more 
popular than now. Then it must 
have been in high favour with the 
people all over the Lowlands where~ 
ever there was level ground to play 
upon. For in these days of English 
aggression and Border raids from 
the southern marches, successive 
Parliaments fulminated prohibitory 
Acts repressive against it, on the 
ground of its luring men away from 
the archery-butts, and so interfering 
with the national defence. 


“In March 1457, Parliament ‘ de- 
creeted and ordained that wapin- 
schawingis be halden be the Lordis 
and Baronis spirituale and temporale, 
foure times in the zeir, and that the 
Fute-ball and Golf be utterly cryit 
doune, and nocht usit; and that the 
bowe merkis be maid at ilk paroche 
kirk a pair of buttis, and schutting be 
usit wk Sunday.” In May 1471 an 
Act was passed ‘anent wapinshaw- 
ings *;’ and for opposing ‘ our auld ene- 
mies of England’ it was thought ex- 
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t that ‘ilk zeaman that can nochta 
deil with the bow, that he haf a gude 
ax and a targe of leddirt, to resist the 
shot of Ingland, quhilk is na cost bot 
the valew of a hide ; and that the Pute- 
bali and Golfe be abusit in tyme cuming, 
and the buttis maid up, and schuti 
usit.” In April 1491 it is ordai “e 
‘ That in na place of the realme there 
be usit Fute-ball, Golfe, or uther sik un- 
profitabill sportis, but for the commoun 
gude of the realme, and defence thairof, 
and that bowis and schutting be hantit, 
and bow-markes maid therefore or- 
dained in iJk parochin, under the pain 
of fourtie shillinges, to be raised be the 
schireffe and baillies foresaid.” 


The Golf and the Fute-ball keld 
their own however, partly, panes 
because Acts of Parliament had any- 
thing but free course in those troub- 
lous times. The monarch himself 
set the example of infringing his own 
ordinances, and some of the golf-bills 
of the Stewart kings are still ex- 
tant in the accounts of the Lords 
High Treasurers of the time. But 
a hundred years afterwards there 
came the Reformation,.that did its 
best to repress the romantic and 
light-hearted elements in the Scot- 
tish character, setting its face against 
sports, mummings, and masquerades, 
and even launching its sanctimonious 
anathemas against the magnificent 
old ballad minstrelsy. In 1592, we 
find the Edinburgh Town Council 
taking up its parable against the 
crying sin of desecrating the Lord’s 
Day with golf and such-like unlaw- 
ful pastimes, and fining offenders to 
the profit of the —— At Perth 
the culprits had to do public pen- 


ance in the face of the congregation ; 
and there was a shocking scandal at 
Humbie in Berwickshire, where a 
backsliding and Sabbath-breaking 


deacon was de d from his office. 
But King James VI., Defender of 
the Faith as he was, set himself 
strongly against such Phafisaical 
observances, He held to the prac- 
tices of the ancient Church, which 
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benevolently fostered play with de- 
votion, and sent its worshippers 
away fromm the mass with a blessing 
to relax themselves in innocent 
sports. 


“Tn 1618, on his return from Scot- 
land, ‘when (says he) with our owne 
ears wee heard the generall complaint 
of our people that they were barred 
from all lawfull recreation and exer- 
cise upon the Sundayes afternoone, 
after the ending of ali divine service— 
for when shall the common people have 

- leave to exercise if not upon the Sun- 
dayes and holydayes, seeing they must 
apply their labour and winne their 
living in all working dayes?’ rebuked 
the ‘ precise people,’ and declared his 
pleasure to be, that, after the end of 
divine service, our good people be not 


disturbed, letted, or discouraged from - 


any lawfull recreation—such as daunc- 
ing, either men or women, archerie for 
men, leaping, vaulting, or any other 
such harmless recreation, but prohib- 
iting the said recreations to any that 
are not present in the church at the 
service of God before their going to the 
said recreations.” 


On Sundays or week-days, golf 
must have been played very gen- 
erally in those days; for James ac- 
tually thought it worth while to 
pass a protective measure in favour 
of native-made golf-balls, proceeding 
in the preamble that “no small 
quantitie of gold and silver is trans- 
0 zeirlie out of his Hienes’ 

ingdome of Scotland for buying ” 
of them ; and he conferred the mono- 

oly of their manufacture on one 
James Melville, who was tied down, 
however, to reasonable charges. 
The foreign balls had been imported 
from Holland, from which it would 
seem that the Dutch burghers had 
betaken themselves to the game; 
though, with such ugly hazards as 
were made by their water-ditches, 
they must have indulged in it under 
considerable difficulties. We do 
not hear that the monarch himself 
was a golfer. But his ushappy 
mother had shocked her not over- 
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particular subjects by playing at the 
golf and shooting at the butts, 
within a day or two of the murder 
of Darnley; and his son Charles 
was passionately fond of it. The 
taste ran in the family. James II. 
of England, when Duke of York 
and Viceroy of Scotland, used to re- 
lax on Leith Links from the graver 
duties of trying and torturing Cove- 
nanting malcontents. A house still 
standing in the Canongate remains 
a memorial of the more amiable 
traits in a repulsive character. It 
seems that a couple of the Duke’s 
English courtiers, doubtless desiring 
to pay their court by giving his 
Grace occasion for a golfing triumph, 
challenged him and any Scotchman 
he might select to a match for very 
considerable stakes. The Duke 
took for his partner a shoemaker, 
Paterson, who justified the choice 
when he got over his nervousness, 
and was gencrously rewarded with 
half of the winnings. Whereupon 
Paterson invested them in the house 
in question; and a scutcheon that 
may now be seen on the wall bears 
for crest, a dexter hand grasping a 
‘golf - club, with the appropriate 
motto, “ Far and Sure.” 

When we leave those old-world 
days for more modern conditions of 
society, we find golf is becoming 
—what it has ever since continued 
to be—the professional recreation 
of staid citizens of every class, from 
Lord Presidents of the Court of 
Justiciary downwards. Knots of 
gentlemen and burghers, attracted 
by the charms of acommon pursuit, 
meeting day after day on the same 
ground, and walking home together 
in animated talk over the game, be- 
gan to draw together in informal 
association. They had their fa- 
vourite houses of call which they 
patronised for talk and refresh- 
ment: when these symposia _be- 
came periodical, and the convivial 
associates rallied regularly to them, 
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it is easy for those who have mixed 
with the golfers of our own day to 
conceive how they came to be en- 
grossed with the all-absorbing topic. 
Hence the origin of the numerous 
golf clubs. The members subscribed 
to laws of the game, and drew up 
rules of social observance, which 
they were always changing and 
modifying for the better encourage- 
ment of good-fellowship. As each 
man paid his own score in a public 
house of entertainment, the original 
cost was necessarily small; and the 
fines infinitesimal, unless when they 
paid in drink. With the progress 
of refinement, wants multiplied with 
the expenses, Champagne comes 
to figure at the banquets. Men got 
more fastidious about the cookery. 
The dignity of the president de- 
mands a caddie in club livery, and 
the members themselves bedizen 
themselves in uniform.  Fivally, 


the tavern no longer serves their 
turn; it is replaced by the regular 


club-house, which gradually becomes 
furnished with modern luxuries; 
with dressing-rooms and club-boxes, 
with dining-rooms and cellarage, 
and walls adorned with the portraits 
of celebrities, by way of stimulating 
the ambition of their successors, 

In his account of the clubs, Mr. 
Clark gives precedence to the Hon- 
ourable the Edinburgh Company of 
Golfers, incorporated by charter 
from the city magistrates in 1800, 
but whose actual origin, like that 
of the game, is safd to be lost in 
obscurity. The minutes in its 
archives go back to the year before 
“ the ’45,” and are signed by no less 
a personage than Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, whose golfing exploits 
are mentioned with high honour 
in a contemporary “ heroic-comical 
poem,” About the same time, the 
Town Council, apparently after 
much importunity, consented to 
advance the sum of £15, to be ex- 
pended in the purchase of a silver 
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club, which has since been played 
for annually down to the present 
time. That club, was the first of 
those coveted distinctions which 
have done so much to encourage hon- 
ourable rivalry and make meetings 
successful all over the country. There 
is an admirable etching of it, after a 
drawing made by David Allan in 
1787, representing it jingling with 
the silver balls, that record the 
names of the successive winners, as 
it is borne along to the tuck of 
drum by the servants of the cit 
the costumes of the period. je 
Honourable Golfers long stuck to 
the Links of Leith. But modern 
improvement slowly spoiled the 
place ; and at last, in 1831, the green 
was deserted, the club- house broken 
+ je and—eternal stigma on the 
onourable Company—the pictures 
were sold for what they would 
fetch. Some years afterwards, the 
members opened house again at 
Musselburgh, and in 1865 they built 
their present establishment there. 
Mr. Clark has some curious extracts 
from the records, showing the pater- 
nal administration of the club, and 
the laudable pains it took to.enforce 
sociability among the members :—. 


‘* Leith, August 4, 1753. 


“The Captain and his Councill, 
considering that Mr. David Lyon, ane 
eminent Golfer, after subscribing and 
engaging himself to play for the Silver 
Club this day, has not only not started 
for the Club, but has, contrary to the © 
duty of his allegiance, withdrawn him- 
self from the Captain and his Company, 
and has dined in another house after 
having bespoke a particular dish for 
himself in Luckie Clephan’s, The Cap- 
tain therefore, with advice of his Coun- 
cill, appoints ‘the Procurator-Fiscall to 
indyte the said David Lyon for his 
above offence, and ordain William 
M‘Ewen and William Alston to assist 
the Procurator-Fiscall to prepare and 
prosecute the same, and hereby orders 
the culprit. to be cited to answer here 
on Saturday next. 

‘‘ HENRY SETON.” 
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‘* Golf House, Dec. 11, 1779. 
“‘The Meeting resolve to adhere 
strictly to that ancient and proper 
regulation by which the Preses is 
bound to call a Bill after a Chopin 
bottle of Claret has been called in for 
each person in the company ; and that 
in case the Preses shall neglect to call 
the Bill within the proper time, and 
allow the reckoning to exceed that 
quantum, the surplus shall be paid by 

himeelf. WILLIAM HAGART.” 


“* Golf House, 15th May 1819. 

‘« Mr, Menzies bets with Mr. Guthrie 
that Baron Norton shall succeed the 
present Lord Chief Baron. 

“ A Magnum advanced by Mr. Guth- 
re. 

“Mr. Menzies bets Mr. Guthrie that 
a member of the Club shall be the first 
Judge named in the Court of Session. 

‘* Another Magnum advanced by Mr. 

Guthrie.” 


That the capital of Scotland 
should be the headquarters of golf- 
ing as well would have been only 
natural, especially considering that 


it has fair golfing-greens in its out- 
skirts, and admirable links within a 
short half-hour by rail. As matter 
of fact, however, it has to yield the 
palm to the venerable archiepiscopal 
city of St. Andrews. It would be 
rank heresy now to question the 
claims of St. Andrews to the pri- 
macy, and yet it is not easy to 
see how they originated. We may 
grant that Mr. Clark knows what he 
is saying when he asserts that the 
St. Andrews Links are on the whole 
unrivalled. We admit to the fullest 
extent the social charms of the place 
as the golfers have made it; some 
savour of its ancient prestige may 
have clung to it, while its compara- 
tive seclusion is anything but a 
drawback in these days of railways 
and cheap excursion trains. But 
we must remember that its chief 
social attractions are the ! conse- 
quence and not the cause of the 
golfing ; that few men care less for 
ecclesiastical archzeology than those 
whose souls are bound up with their 
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golf clubs ; and that the East Neuks 
of “the kingdom” were strangely 
inaccessible when the ancient Golf 
Club of St. Andrews made its first 
start in the world. Be the reason 
what it may, St. Andrews is become 
the Mecca of golfing pilgrims, the 
sacred city that they all swear by, 
sinking the claims of their particular 
neighbourhoods. The Club was es- 
tablished in 1754. In 1766, the 
members had established a fort- 
nightly meeting when they played 
the round of the Links, adjourning 
afterwards to the house of one Bailie 
Glass, when a shilling for dinner was 
levied on each of them. It was in 
1786 that they gave the first of the 
balls that helped to reconcile the 
ladies to the misogonystical mania 
before they took to golfing themselves 
in self-defence. “The ground gone 
over in a round of these Links,” Mr. 
Clark tells us, “used vaguely to be 
put at five miles. No doubt it may 
be so to an erratic driver ; but some 
years ago an accurate measurement 
was made, and the distance was 
ascertained to be exactly 3 miles 
1154 yards as the crow flies.” 

Turning to the minute-books, we 
find an imposing list of gentlemen 
from the county families who con- 
tributed in 1754 to the purchase 
of a silver club, to be contested 
annually in the merry month of 
May. But aristocratic as was the 
patronage, affairs were origivally 
conducted on_ strictly economical 
principles. . 


“ St. Andrews, 4th May 1766. 

“We, the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
subscribing, Did this day agree to meet 
once every fortnight, by Eleven of the 
Clock, at the Golf House, and to play 
a round of the Links ; to dine together 
at Baillis Glass’, and to pay each a 
Shilling for his dinner,—the absent as 
well as the present.” 


« 8t. Andrews, 27th June 1771. 
“The Captain and Company agree 
and appoint that in time coming, the 
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cadies who carry the clubs or run be- 
fore the players, or are otherwise em- 
ployed by the Gentlemen Golfers, are 
to get Fourpence sterling for going the 
length of the hole called the Hole of 
Cross, and if they go farther than that 
hole, they are to get Sixpence, and no 
more. Any of the gentlemen trans- 
gressing this rule are to pay two pint 
bottles of claret at the first meeting 
they shall attend. 
‘‘ HENRY BETHUNE.” 


“ St. Andrews, 4th September 1779. 
‘Tt is enacted that whoever shall be 
Captain of the Golf, and does not 
attend all the meetings to be appointed 
throughout the year, shall pay Two 
Pints of Claret for each meeting he 
shall be absent at,—to be drunk at 
such meeting ; but this regulation is 
not to take place if the Captain be not 
in Fife at the time. 
** WALTER BOSWELL.” 


“6th March 1818. 

‘‘ The Club, taking into consideration 
that the Meetings have of late been 
thinly attended by the members re- 
siding in town, in consequence of 
several members giving parties on the 
ordinary days of meeting, and thereby 
preventing those who would otherwise 
give their presence at the Club from 
attending them,—Do Resolve that in 
future such members as shall invite 
any of their friends, members of this 
Club, to dinner on the days of meet- 
ing, shall forfeit to the Club a Mag- 
num of Claret for himself, and one 
bottle for each member so detained by 
them, for each offence ; and the Captain 
and Council appoint this Resolution to 
be immediately communicated to Gen- 
era] Campbell.” 


** St. Andrews, 16th Sept. 1825. 
“Which day the present Captain, 
having imposed on himself a fine of a 
Magnum of Claret for failure in public 
duty, imposed a similar fine on the 
old Captains present. 
‘*RaLpH A, ANSTRUTHER.” 


It was in 1834 that his Majesty 
King William IV. was graciously 
pleased to become patron of the 
Club, presenting it on the occasion 
with a magnificent gold medal, and 
approving of its in future assuming 
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the style of the “ Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club.” In 1855 the medal - 
was won by George Glennie, Esq., 
who holed the course in 86 strokes, 
the smallest number on record. 
Without detracting from Mr. 
Glennie’s performance, it must be 
noted that Mr. Clark points out 
that the course has gradually been 
becoming easier, as whins are cleared 
away and bunkers filled up. On 
the 30th September 1863, “his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
having this day gained the Silver 
Club (being represented by John 
Whyte Melville, Esq. of Strath- 
kinness), Mr. Whyte Melville, in . 
the name and at the special request 
of His Royal Highness, took the 
Chair as Captain of the Club.” 

The Musselburgh Links are per- 
haps the most frequented at present, 
and certainly the best known to 
southern visitors, being within a 
few miles of Edinburgh. The 
Musselburgh Club dates from 1774, 
and among its earliest promoters 
was the famous Dr. Carlyle, min- 
ister of the adjoining parish of 
Inveresk. Judging by the books, 
it came behind none of its neigh- 
bours in the attention paid to the 
gastronomical departments. The 
following are specimens of many: 
similar entries :— 


**Rev. Dr. CARLYLE, Bailie CocHRaAn, 
and 23 others. 

‘The meeting chose Mr. Davidson 
as Secretary for the ensuing year, and. 
then fined Mr. Gillies in Three shillings 
for having forbidden Mrs. Sheriff to 
a oa a dinner for the Club upon 

riday, 8th Oct. last.” 


“ SHERIFFS’, April 21, 1786. 

“Captain Fairfax was fined One 
Shilling for playing upon the Links 
and not dining. 

** Paid house for 17 dinners 11s. 4d.” 

The Bruntsfield Club has lost the 
minutes of its early proceedings, if 
indeed it ever kept any. The first 
of its registers dates from 1787, and 
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then it was supposed to have ex- 
isted for seven -and-twenty years, 
Though it took its name from the 
Links that lie immediately at the 
back of the old town, and had its 
headquarters there, it seems to have 
been at least as enterprising as any 
of the kindred societies, perhaps 
because the accommodation of its 
especial green has long been some- 
what cramped. It holds yearly 
meetings at Musselburgh, Gullane, 
and North Berwick, and has a pied 
a terre at Musselburgh as well as at 
Bruntsfield. The worthy citizens 


who chiefly compose it seem always 
to have been a highly jovial set. 


“ Bruntsfield Links, 

29th August 1801. 
“‘There being fourteen members 
present, Mr. Maugham, agreeably to last 
minute, was admitted. No other busi- 
ness. The meeting as usual cracked 
their jokes over a glass, and enjoyed 
the evening harmoniously with a song. 

‘‘James Top, C0.” 


“ Bruntsfield Links, 

21st May 1808. 
‘‘The two Clubs met and dined,— 
Captain Bruce in the chair, Provost 
M‘Vicar on his right, and Captain Scott 
of the Burgess Society on his left. The 
company consisted of thirty-eight, six- 
teen of which belonged to the Brunts- 
field Links Club. The evening spent 
with great harmony, and some fine 

songs. ADAM BRUCE.” 


“* Bruntsfield Links, 

31st Jan. 1818. 
‘Mr. Gray informed the meeting 
that he had received a letter from Mr. 
M‘Candlish enclosing a biographical 
sketch of the Iate John Graham, his- 
torical painter in Edinburgh, taken 
from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ of De- 
cember last, and requested the same 
might be preserved in the Society's 

box. CAMP GARDNER.” 


“The Club dined in the Mussel- 
burgh Arms Inn, and spent a very 
happy evening; but the meeting hay- 
ing been prolonged beyond the period 
at which the omnibus (in which seats 


Dec. 


had been taken) started, the members 
found it necessary to walk the greater 


part of the way to town! 
““W. H.C., Sec.” 


Mr. Clark’s list of Clubs — it 
must be remembered that there are 
an infinity of others in different 
parts of the country—comes to a 
close with the Edinburgh Burgess 
Golfing Society, which boasts the 
respectable antiquity of exactly 
140 years. We may mention, by 
the way, that two of its members 
achieved the famous feat of force 
and skill which may well sound 
incredible to those who are ignorant 
of the marvellous resources of golf- 
ing science. The pair backed them- 
selves to strike their balls from the 
Parliament House Square, where 
lofty buildings hemmed them closely 
in, clean over the spire of St. Giles’s 
Church, a height of 161 feet,— 
and they did it. It was managed 
by “teeing” the balls on barrel- 
staves, adjusted to the easiest-angle ; 
but even with the aid of such in- 
genious appliances, it appears to us 
to throw into the shade the wonder- 
ful exploit of that other member of 
the Club, who drove from Brunts- 
field Links up the precipitous slopes 
of Arthur’s Seat, and over the 
summit, in 44 strokes. 

But if practice makes perfect, and 
skill is to be attained by perpetual 
exercise, the devotion of golfers to 
their favourite pursuit ought to turn 
out many deacons of the craft. Mr. 
Clark or his contributors sketch the 
golfing biographies of certain repre- 
sentative eccentricities and celebri- 
ties who lived for golfing and for 
little else. There was Mr. Alexan- 
der M‘Kellar, for instance, who 
figures in Kay’s Edinburgh Por- 
traits. But M‘Kellar was a living 
proof that the most assiduous appli- 
cation will not always command 
success, especially if you have not 
been entered young. Ou Brunts- 
field Links he went by the name of 


at flome. 
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the Cock o’ the Green, chiefly be- 
cause he was always upon them and 
in the habit of crowing lustily; for 
there were many better men among 
its frequenters. But with M‘Kel- 
lar golf had become a monomania, 
He practised literally night and day, 
for he might often be seen over 
“the short holes” by gaslight, and 
even a heavy snowfall failed to chill 
his enthusiasm, and nothing short 
of a snow-drift stopped him. 


‘« No sooner was breakfast over than 
M‘Kellar daily set off to the Green ; 
and ten to one he did not find his way 
home till dusk ; and not even then if 
the sport chanced to be good. As a 
practical jest on the folly of his proce- 
dure, it ovcurred to his ‘ better half’ 
that she would one day put him to the 
blush, by carrying his dinner, along 
with his nightcap, to the Links. At 
the moment of her arrival M‘Kellar 
happened to be hotly engaged; and 
apparently without feeling the weight 
of the satire, he good-naturedly ob- 
served that she might wait, if she 
chose, till the game was decided, for 
at present he had no time for dinner !” 


Almost equally earnest, though 
in @ less extravagant fashion, was 
the gentleman who forms the theme 
of the amusing article “ Suther- 
landia,” contributed in memoriam 
by an old acquaintance and anta- 
gonist. Indeed Mr. Sutherland, 
although more frankly outspoken 
than his neighbours, was no very 
extravagant type of a species that 
is far from unfrequent. 


‘‘He made golf more thoroughly 
the business of his life than any man 
we ever knew. On a Saturday he 
asked us to make a match for the 
Monday. We were reluctantly oblig- 
ed to say that the month was getting 
on, and we must work. He exclaim- 
ed, ‘God bless me! are you going to 
waste a Monday?’ We had to think 
some time before we discerned the 
particular value of the Monday, until 
with fits of laughter we recollected 
that, after the Sunday’s rest, his old 
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sinews must be fresher on Monday 
than on any other day in the week.” 


. 


‘One of the best young players in 
these days—perhaps the best—was 
Captain John Stewart, and when he 
was ordered out to India with his 
regiment, old Sutherland sorrowed in 
this wise,—‘ It is a shame for @ man 
with such powers (golfing).to go out 
to India.” He always looked upon 
the game as a very serious business, 
and we were once the subject of one 
of his severest rebukes. We had been 
playing a fuursome, in which the other 
two players were quite young men, and 
there was an undue amount of laugh- 
ing and joking. After the match was 
over he was stalking gloomily about ° 
the Links, and met a friend, just 
arrived from Edinburgh, to whom he 
unbosomed himself. ‘There was too 
much levity about our match to-day ; 
I was not surprised at the others, but 
your brother John was as bad as any 
of them.’ We need not say that the 
old gentleman had lost his match, 
and having been his antagonist we 
felt the rebuke.” 


The latter half of Mr. Clark’s vol- 
ume consists of a collection of mis- 
cellaneous poems and articles, all 
glorifying the game they describe, 
and most of them laying their 
scenes at St. Andrews. As many 
of the articles appeared originally 
in contemporaries, we shall not 
quote, but shall merely advert to 
them. Nothing can be better than 
the lifelike description of the dra- 
matis persone in a lively foursome 
at St. Andrews, where the presence 
of “metal more attractive” in the 
shape of ladies putting one of the 
susceptible champions off his game, 
sorely trying the temper of his 
partner. It is taken from the 
‘ Cornhill Magazine’ for April 1867. 
“ The Links of St. Rule,” from ‘ Mac- 
millan’ of Sept. 1863, is also excel- 
lent in its way. 

In the ‘Glasgow News’ of Se 
tember 21, 1874, Jonathan Old- 
buck gets among “the St. Andrews 
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golfers” with an intelligent cice- 
rone, and dashes off most of their 
notorieties in rough but expressive 
outline. Then we have poems of 
various periods, pregnant with per- 
sonal references or allusions, which 
can only be fully appreciated by 
habitués who have lived behind the 
scenes, The earliest. and perhaps 
the most vigorous of these is “ The 
Golf, an heroi-comical poem,” in 
mock-heroical measure. The poet 
was a certain Mr. Thomas Mathison, 
originally a writer in Edinburgh, 
who afterwards turned clergyman. 
The most amusing and attractive, 
inasmuch as it treats of men who 
are living now or were living 
lately, is the “Golfiana” of George 
Fullerton Carnegie, who died in 
1843. The verve and swing are 
better than the verse, and its piqu- 
ancy comes mainly from more or 
less kindly personalities, so that we 
should only do it injustice were we to 
dismember it in extracts, unless we 
could spare them ample space. But 
as a specimen of the style and the 
spirit of affectionate enthusiasm for 
favourite scenes and associations that 
animates it, as well as kindred 
pieces, we may give the “ Address 
to St. Andrews,” with which it pre- 
ludes :— 


ADDRESS TO ST. ANDREWS. 


“‘ $t. Andrews ! they say that thy glories 


are gone, 
That thy streets are deserted, thy castles 
o’erthrown : 
If thy ‘Bios be gone, they are only, me- 
hi 


“As it were, by enchantment, transferr’d 
to thy Links. 

Though thy streets be not now, as of 
yore, full of prelates, 

Of abbots and monks, and of hot-headed 
zealots 

Let none judge us rashly, or blame us as 
scoffers, 

When we say that instead there are Links 
full of Golfers, 

With more of good heart and good feel- 
ing among them 
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Than the abbots, the monks, and the 
zealots who sung them ; 

We have red coats and bonnets, we’ve 
putters and clubs; 

The — has its bunkers, iis hazards, 
an 

At the long hole across we have biscuits 
and beer, 

And the Hebes who sell it give zest to 
the checr: 

If this make not up for the pomp and 
the splendour 

Of mitres, = oe and mass—we’ll 
surren 

If Golfers a pe be not better neigh- 
bours 

Than abbots and soldiers, with crosses 
and sabres, 

Let such fancies remain with the fool 
who s0 thinks, 

While we toast old St. Andrews, its Golf- 
ers and Links,”’ 


There is spirit encugh in Mr. 
Carnégie’s verses, yet we think 
they are surpassed by a rhyming 
epistle we received this season from 
a valued contributor, written on the 
bosom of “the exulting and abound- 
ing Rhine,” but inspired by respect- 
ful memories of the bonny links of 
St. Andrews. The hiatus we have 
made in the middle is valde deflen- 
dus, we know; but though the 
bard bursts forth in discriminating 
raptures over the gifts of many of 
our most famous golfers, we fear 
they would be Low German to the 
great body of our readers. 


A VOICE FROM THE RGINE. 


‘On BOARD THE 
STEAMER Prinz VON PREUSSEN, 
BETWEEN MAYENCE AND COLOGNE, 


17th September 1875 


“In the heart of the Rhineland! afloat 
on the Rhine! 
Ho! Kellner, schnell kommen! gleich 
bringen sie Wein ! 
What? Look at the scenery? Let it go 
hang! 

I leave that to Herr Cook and his Cock- 
neyfied gang 

Bring the hock to ‘the cabin and Ieave me 
alone 

Till we’re moored to the jetty at fragrant 
Cologne.: 

But eight solid hours! 
them in drink ; 


I can’t drown 
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No, I’ve pens in my bag; also paper and 


nk ; 
And what can I better than score off a 
ew * 
Correspondenis at home, to whom letters 
are due? 
* Strathtyrum stands first for a missive in 


prose ; 

But since I’m in verse, I’ll continue. 
Here goes. 

I was dreaming, dear Editor, fondly last 
night 

Of this festival season of Scottish delight ; 

And its whole panorama of pleasure 
seemed spread 

In a luminous ether enclosing my bed ; 

So that withersoever my eyes chanced 
to move— 

left, or in front—or below or 


They met something—some vision—sug- 
gestive to me 

Of joys that have been, and of joys that 
might be. 

Here a well-driven grouse-pack swept 
level and low 

O’er a bright bit of moorland, and blotted 
its glow ; 

Here, huge on the sky-line, a stag sniffed 
the breeze ; 

There a stalker crept, cat-like, on hands 
and on knees. 

Here ‘Fan’ in the turnips stood firm as 


a rock ; 

There ‘Flo’ through the covert went 
bustling the cock. 

In a stream to the right trout and salmon 


arose ; 

Overhead pheasants rocketed thicker than 
crows. 

To the left, o’er blue waters—all glitter 
and gleam— 

Danced a,tight little yacht with the wind 
on her beam. 

a, what was that orb, of elliptical 


That S flashed like a meteor and whizzed 
out of sight ? 

It recalled an occasion when multitudes 
yelled 

O’er a ball by thy biceps, Tom Morris, 
propelled. 

And what was that flash ? 
"twas the gun 

Which announced to St. 
meeting begun. 

And there, to be sure, was the usual 


By my oath, 
Andrews the 


array 

Which greets one each year on the open- 
ing day. 

Fair bevies of ladies awaiting the start, 

And couples ‘tee’d up,’ and in haste to 
depart. 

Looking?-on, Tom and Tommie, Kidd, 
Jamie, and Strath, 

- And all the professional children of wrath, 

And armies of caddies in quest of a 
job— 


* A seat on Fife in the skirts of the 
dence of the fortunate editor. 
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Except, of course, swells like ‘The Daw’ 
or old Bob 

The apple tac sage, with his nostrum 
or 

‘ Dinna hurry the swing | 
on the ball! 

But the gun it went off, and the fun it 


began, 
Amt - to the ‘high hole’ in vision I 


keep your e’e 


And 4 there, where the critics and ‘ring- 
men’ were massed, 
I watched the quiet tide of the game as 


it passed. 

And Hae iy with a cleek-shot, the Editor 
stole, 

Like a thief in the night, to the edge of 


the hole ; 
So that ant Mount Melville 
Time touches not) 
Clapped his hands in applause and cried, 


st shot !’ 


(whom 


And so fierce was the glare that the 
dreamer awoke, 

And Bon H phantasmagoria vanished like 

But ontie, half asleep, at the close of the 
night, 

As 1 eet of St. Andrews and Scottish 

elight, 

Isat up in my bed and proclaimed with 
a shout, 

I was sick of this kingdom of beer and 
sauer-kraut ; 

And that in the first train—this I swore 
by the Rood— 

I’d be off to the land of the mountain and 
flood 

Braye words! But some objects took 
shape in the dawn, 

Which but now on the table lay shapeless 
and wan. 

These were mountains of foolscap, still 
virgin and white, 

Which sent forth a voice that said, 
‘ Write, villain, write ! 

‘ copy ? 


And a mean little hillock of 

hard by, 

Which could only re-echo the sinister 

cry. 

My portmanteaus, ’tis true—taking voice 
rom despair— 

Whined, ‘Pack us, old fellow, we pine 


for home air.’ 
But_ the hungry portfolio which held 
‘Fair to See 


Yelled, ‘Pack you! Then, damn it! 
pray, who’s to pack me?’ 
The portfolio was right, though its lan- 
age was strong, 
And it cuts short a yarn that’s already 
too long; 
For: in its fierce words the sad moral I 


‘hear, 
‘For me there’ 8 no fun, no Strathtyrum * 
this year.’ 
L. W. M. L. 


links of St. Andrews, the summer resi- 
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And finally, passing reluctantly 
over those songs of the game, which 
must often have been trolled out 
over the convivial board, and lose 
the best of their bouquet in being 
divorced from the claret and cheery 
company, we conclude with some 
stanzas that made their appearance 
in ‘Maga’ when Byron was bard of 
the day, and had just given to the 
world the closing canto of ‘ Childe 
Harold ’— 


SANCTANDREWS. 
“St. Andrews! name unmeet for tuneful 
ay: 
And all unapt the Bard for tuneful 


appr 

Be his the task thy features to pour- 
tray. 

Thy every charm of nature and of art: 

Thy bays, thy rocks, thy ruins that 


apart 

Uplift their towers beneath the pale 
moon beam, 

Thy colleges that form the head and 
hear 


eart, 
Professors, which those colleges be- 


seem, 
Thy student, golfer-crew—a multifarious 
theme! 


All here are golfers—strangers, natives, 
all 

The sons of science, idleness, and war, 

Who can or wield a club, or hit a ball, 

Professor, Soldier, Student-lad, and 


ar, 
And country Laird, attracted from afar, 
With some mischancy Writer to en- 


Bo} 

Whilst oft the rag, and spirit-chafing 
jar 

Provokes to sudden bet, and smothered 


rage, 
Which twice another round will quietly 
assuage. 


It is indeed a goodly sight to see 

These red-coat champions marshalled 
for the fray, 

Driving the ball o’er bunker, rut, and 


ea 
And clearing, with imperious ‘fore,’ 


the way, 

Enlivening still the game with laugh 
and say, 

Whilst trotting club-man follows fast 
behind, 

Prepared with ready hand the ‘tees’ 


to lay, 
bine nicest eye the devious ball to 
n ’ 


And of the going game each player to re- 
mind.’ 


As we have been writing to pre- 
sent a volume they will delight in 
to devotees of the noble game, we 
have deemed it superfluous to begin 
at the alphabet of technicalities, or 
to supply a glossary of terms as we 
went along. Mr. Clark’s book must 
remain sealed in great measure to 
those benighted southerns whose ig- 
norant profanity confounds the golf 
with vulgar hocky; although even 
the profanum vulgus cannot fail to 
appreciate the cleverness and exquis- 
ite humour of the illustrations. The 
most intelligent strangers are slow 
to comprehend the profound earnest- 
ness and thrilling enthusiasm which 
the game so evidently excites. Not 
that that dulness of comprehension 
lasts a moment longer than the time 
they are able to stick to their pas- 
sive réle of spectators. Let them 
take the club in their hand, and 
light begins to break upon them, 
and in the more vivid flashes, the 
more they are sportsmen by nature. 
The first swings may be failures: 
the ball may be topped, or the sand 
it is resting on may suffer. But Jet 
them only go on for a couple of 
holes or so, and already the scales 
will be falling from their eyes. The 
first attachment of that memorable 
day grows speedily into an absorb- 
ing passion, which lays hold of the 
mature man as it nevercan seize on 
the boy; and he finds the invigor- 
ating pastime as inevitably seduc- 
tive as those baleful vices of gaming 
and drinking. He perseveres in 
spite of failures and discouragement, 
and to his dying day he toils to- 
wards the distinction which he may 
long have merited, but can seldom 
attain. Not even at St. Andrews 
have we found ourselves among 
more thorough going votaries, than 
when among the mixed multitude 
of English, Americans, and French- 
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men, who played for the most part 
so exceedingly indifferently, on the 
plain of Billéres by the Gave of Pau, 
Many an Englishman, too, has gone 
southward in’ missionary mood that 
has sought vent in proselytising in 
his native country. From Devon 
to Northumberland are links and 
wastes that have as yet eluded the 
enterprise of the capitalist. We are 
glad to know that many a good 
game goes on among men who as 
yet may have hidden their lights 
under bushels. Unquestionably golf 
is the most catholic of sports, It re- 
commends itself to both sexes alike, 
and to every age, rank,’and calling. 
We have referred to the prohibitory 
statutes its popularity provoked, in 
the most troubled periods of Scot- 
tish history, when men held to their 
lives by the tenure of their swords, 
and every one’s hand was against 
his neighbour. It is a strange pic- 


ture we conjure up—tbe baron rid- 
ing down from the neighbouring 


fortalice on the cliff, with a varlet 
behind carrying the clubs, and 
having the pockets of his slashed 
breeches bulging out with the golf- 
balls. We see the worthy warrior 
setting his sentinels, if he were pru- 
dent, against surprise, and strip- 
ping off his linked hauberk, while 
his footpage was teeing the ball. 
We may well imagine that he must 
have had many other things to 
think of, and that the niceties of 
the putting-green might have seem- 
ed somewhat tame to a gentleman 
whose trade was blows,. and whose 
hands. were heavily weighted with 
blood feuds. But you would be 
sure to enter more thoroughly into 
his feelings, if you paid a’visit to 
one of the favourite golfing grounds 
nowadays. Money-getting, and 
professional ambitions in _ their 
various shapes, are, we suppose, at 
least asabsorbing as blood-shedding, 
yet they never wean the golfer from 
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his earlier and more innocent loves, 
He may have climbed to the high- 
est places on the bench; he may be 
floundering from morning to long 
past midnight in an ocean of briefs ; 
he may wag his head habitually in 
a pulpit, and yet so long as he re- 
mains a shadow of his former self, 
he may be seen in most unprofes- 
sional costume taking his pleasure 
gaily in the crowd of kindred spirits. 
Nay, in this instance only, prece- 
dent and distinguished patronage 
has been too much for deep-seated 
Scottish prejudices; and it shows 
the hold golf has established on 
the national affections, that a rising 
young advocate may venture to co- 
quette with it, without being put 
to the horn by austere writers to 
the signet. 
“ A tame game” indeed !| “ and ap- 
arently somewhat uninteresting” ! 
The dullest and least impressionable 
of onlookers will scarcely dare to re- 
iterate that most absurd of calumnies 
after his friend has taken him a 
round of the links. Stubborn facts 
convert and silence him. Among 
the motley groups he mixes with, 
except here and there in the case 
of some unlucky individual who is 
out of play, or hopelessly over- 
weighted, is there a man abont him 
who is not so entirely absorbed, as 
scarcely to have even a look or a 
civil word for the stranger. See 
the finish of some exciting match 
on the putting green, and mark, 
except in the rarest instances, the 
perceptible agitation of the oldest 
players that only habit succeeds in 
controlling. | Case-hardened vete- 
rans will tell you, from the fulness 
of their experience, that men who 
keep their coolness elsewhere, who 
have learned to bear up against the 
vicissitudes of their fortunes, with- 
out a throb of the pulse or a quiver 
of the eyelid, lose their nerve alto- 
gether on occasion on the golf 
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ground, And is it nothing to have 
passed master in a game that in- 
sures you exercise and innocent 
excitement, stimulating the mind as 
well as the body up to the closing 
days of an existence it has bright- 
ened and prolonged ? that holds 
men together in congenial friend- 
ship whose ties are only drawn 


at Home. Dee. 1875. 
tighter at the age when one is most 
apt to grow unsocial? “ Long may 
golf flourish ” is the wish we would 
wind up with, were it worth the 
while; but we can trust its future 
with the most absolute ¢ontidence 
to the constant affections of the 
Scottish people. 
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